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Do harry and finish, so I can try it tool 


Fisive 


ou tried ‘the most famous skin 


treatment ever » formulated ed 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of 
this famous skin treatment, which will bring to your skin the delicate 
color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you have always wanted. 


Is there some condition of your skin that is 
keeping it from being the attractive one you 
want it to be? 

Whatever it is—it can be corrected. 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms in 
sts place. By the proper external treatment you 
can make the new skin just what you would love 
to have it. 


Begin this famous skin treat- 

ment tonight. 

Once a day, just before retiring, dip a wash- 
cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened. Then lather your 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. 

Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. Be particular to 
rinse the skin thoroughly and dry it carefully. 


The first time you use this treatment you will 
begin to realize the change it is going to make in 
your skin. This treatment keeps your skin so 
active that the new delicate skin which forms 
every day cannot help taking on that greater 
loveliness for which you have longed. 

A 25¢ cake is sufficient fora month or six 
weeks of this famous skin treatment. 

Get a cake today. 


Send now for booklet of famous 
skin treatments 


Send 5c and we will send you a 
booklet giving all of the Woodbury 
treatments, together with a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, Send to-day. Ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1701 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
170 1 Sherbrooke St., Perth. Ontario, 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed. Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine— the latest and best model — will be sent direct from the factory to you 
upon approval. Five days’ free trial. No money down. No salesmen to influence 


you. Be your own salesman and save $51.° 


ON March ist we announced the Oliver Type- 
writer Company’s revolutionary plans. On 
that date we discontinued an expensive sales 
force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. We gave 
up costly offices in 50 cities. 


' Prices Cut in Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting 
expenses, we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine 
from the standard level of $100 to $49. This 
means that you save $51 per machine. This is 
not philanthropy on our part. 

While our plan saves you much, 
it also saves for us. 


The entire facilities of this 
company are; devoted exclu- 
sively to the production and dis- 
tribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany gives this guarantee: The 
Oliver Nine we now sell direct 
istheexact machine—our latest 
and best model — which until 
March lst was $100. 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty- 
year development. It is the 
finest, the costliest, the most 
successful model that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty 
. ways, that anybody ever turned out. If an 
typewriter in the world is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver Nine. 

Over 600,000 have been sold. This is the same 
commercial machine used by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the National City Bank of N. Y., Mont- 

omery Ward & Co., Morris & Co., Packers, the 

ennsylvania Railroad and a host of others. 


Simplified Selling 
Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes 


it possible for the consumer to deal direct with 
the producer. 


This Coupon Is Worth $51 


OVER 600,000 SOLD 
a DD 


Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


You may order from this advertisement by 
using the coupon below. We don’t ask a penny 
down on deposit. 


When the typewriter arrives, put it to every 
test—use it as you would your own. If you de- 
cide to keep it, you have more than a year to pay 
for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You are 
under no obligation to keep it. We will even 
refund transportation charges if you return it. 


Or if you wish additional information, mail 
coupon for our proposition 
in detail. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the ex- 
tra tax of $51 when you 
may obtain a brand new 
Oliver Nine—a world fav- 
orite—for $49? Cut out 
the wasteful methods and 
order direct from this ad- 
vertisement. Or send for 
our remarkable book en- 
titled, ‘‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy.’’ You 
will not be placed under 
the slightest obligation. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill, 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 
MAIL 
TO-DAY 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further 
information. Check carefully which you wish. 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is. 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 1 choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 5 days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book-— 
“* The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,"” 
your de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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The Lady from Long Acre By Victor Bridges 228 


A blithe-spirited novel of sporting and society life—the sort of story to make you 
forget there ever were such things as war, work or unpaid bills. 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn. 


Derelicts and Lovers By Olive Wadsley 328 
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Natalie Alt, Marguerite - ree Gretchen Eastman and chorus in 


Grass Widow.” 


The Devil and the Deep Sea 


By Channing Pollock 


“qa |VERY day I write for the thea- 
| F, || ter. Every thirty days I write 

about the theater. 

And every now and then—not oftener 
than three or four times a month, per- 
haps—some one writes me or tells me 
that I shouldn’t do both. 

To me, a curious idea, this—that a 
man who knows about plays shouldn’t 
write about ’em. 

Any police reporter who has an eve- 
ning off and is willing to “do a show” in 
exchange for free tickets may print his 
impromptu conclusion céncerning Rostand 
or inform a waiting world what is wrong 
with Barrie, but not the coadjutor whose 
profession has involved a lifetime study of 
Barrie and Rostand!—the man who knows 
the element in which they work, the medi- 
um of their expression; the machinery, its 
limitations, its possibilities; how effects 





are achieved, and why, and why not; 
who has been over their ground, and ex- 
perienced its dangers and difficulties. 

“To learn how to do anything,” said 
a certain oracle, “do it.” To learn how 
anything should be done, do it! 

My own contention is that, with few 
exceptions, no man has the right to write 
criticisms who has not written plays. 
Criticism is valuable in proportion to the 
understanding of the critic, and is so esti- 
mated by the intelligent theater-goer. 
Words do not become wisdom by being 
printed. Whatever he may say of the 
scribe who stands between the devil of 
creation and the deep sea of criticism, 
the average person concerned has come 
to have a rooted contempt for the opinion 
of the average reviewer. The average 
review is read casually and regarded with 
an eye to its box-office value. But criti- 
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José Ruben as de Musset and Mrs. cism would be heeded, 
pda af se haga would be respected, would 
witty—so witty, betweenthespeeches become a guide, if Augustus 
of Mr. Moeller and those culled Thomas were dramatic 
from actual sayings and writingsof critic of The Evening World 
its characters, that the effect is of r 
heering read some volume and Eugene Walter the 
of “Familiar Quotations.” soothsayer of The Herald. 
These men know. Theirs 
is not a chance and gen- 
eral opinion, depend- 
ing upon their di- 
gestions and the 
good or bad hu- 
mor of their 
wives. They 
know acting 
and _ actors, 
or they 
couldn’t cast 
the plays 
they write. 
They know 
production, 
or they couldn’t 
produce ’em; 
and stage 
direction, 
or they 
= couldn’t 
a lt direct 
wis. em. They 
¢ know the 
4 rules and 
traditions and history and literature 
of the theater, or they couldn’t write plays. 
Theirs has been a larger familiarity with life; 
their senses are attuned to the stage, and they are 
acquainted with the means by which its results are 
accomplished. When a manager wants to be in- 
formed what is wrong with a piece and how to 
make it right, when he wants really expert opin- 
ion, he doesn’t go to a reviewer; he goes to a 
dramatist! 

The creative and critical faculties are separate, 
not coexistent? Bosh! How far could one get 
without the other? Watch the playwright at 

the performance of his play! Notebook in hand, 
he jots down a hundred things that have escaped 
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Mrs. Fiske as : 2 : 

Geomes Seed everybody else in the audience: how this speech can 
in “Madame be improved; why that situation fails to register; for 
Sand."* “My what reason a gesture or a “cross” or a bit of “business” 


sad heart is a 
grave,” remarks 
the lady of the 
cigar. ‘‘ Don’t 
you meanacem- 
etery?” inquires 
Heine. 


fails of its intended effect. His is never a jaded taste; 
he is too actively interested, too immediately concerned. 
No outsider can share the professional’s appreciation and 
enthusiasm. The most fervent playgoers in my circle 
are the men who write piays. ‘They are the people who 
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Violet itoning f rancis Byrne, Charles 


mm Cher 
‘ Nau oe 
so “EvenA very 


hel Intropidi in “* The 
Wife,” by Fred Jackson. 
Hopwood,” says Mr. Pol- 


lock, “ never fashioned anything d roller, 
lighter, brighter or more expertly.” 


journey again and 
again to perform- 
ances they like, 


who send hearty 
telegrams of con- 


gratulation, who 
rush out between 
acts to find some 
one to whom they 
can express their 
joy in having wit- 
nessed something 
worth while! 
Jealousy? Mine 
is a large acquaint- 
ance among au- 
thors—I am on 
the Executive 
Committee of the 
Authors’ League and on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Society of American Dram- 
atists,—and I have never known a writing- 
man who didn’t rejoice in the deserved 
success of his colleague. Which is the 
more likely to be jealous—the failure or 
the success, the obscure scribbler of the 
unproduced play, envious of others 
“luckier” than himself, or the man who 
has achieved all another man hopes to 
achieve? Newspaper resentment of the 
graduated newspaper man is notorious. 
Your respect is for the person who knows 
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Charles Cherry, Violet Heming and Francis agen m 
“The Naughty Wife.” 


Photo- 
graph by 
White, 
New York 


more than you and 
has proved it, not 
for the person who 
knows less and 
can’t help proving 
it. “I am inher- 
ently modest,” 
says A. W. Pinero. 
“IT don’t doubt 
that there are men 
who know more 
about writing 
plays than I. Only 
I am sure that if 
there are such men, 
they are writing 
plays and not 
dramatic criti- 
cism.” 

Personally I wrote dramatic criticism 
ten years before I wrote plays. I have 
never been convinced that I should stop 
writing criticism because I have learned 
more about writing plays! 


“THE GRASS WIDOW” 


(Reviewed by Jules Eckert Goodman, author of 
“Business Before Pleasure,” ‘“‘Mother,” “ 
Man Who Came Back,” etc. ) 


| AM very much in a quandary. Speak- 
ing with Channing Pollock one day, I 
accused him of taking a fiendish delight 
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in “roasting” every play of mine _ ly different twists; the same 


without giving me the slightest 
chance to retaliate. Whereupon 
he promptly suggested that 
I write the review of his 
next play and “go the 
limit on it.” Now, note 
the diabolical clever- 
ness of the man. At 

first thought you 

would say: “What 

a splendid, fair 

thing to do!” But 

the more you 

think about it, 

the more the play- 

it-safe canniness of 

the project appears. 

You see how the mat- 

ter stands, don’t 

you? Suppose I said 

that Mr. Pollock’s 

new musical piece, 

“The Grass Widow,” 

at the Liberty, is sui 
generis —the same 

old plot, slightly dif- 
ferently turned; 

the same old di- 


alogue, with slight- 


Photographs 
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Helen Lowell and George Marion 
in “The Grass Widow.” 


old music, with slight- 
ly different modula- 
tions. (No, I don’t 
say it, Channing. I 
have no intention 
of saying it. I 
am merely 
taking a sup- 
position. But 
if I did say 
it, wouldn’t 
you have 
me dead to 
rights? Many 
years you 
would have to 
say theobvious 
about me and 
my work, and 
I— Well, may- 
be you would 
give me one 
more chance, 
though some- 
thing tells that 
this is to be my 
one and only 

appearance. ) 
On the other 
hand, suppose 
I praise his 
play; it will 
. look like plain 

rion, Natalie Alt an ‘ 
Foweed Meck tn" The Gros pandering for 
Widow”—the musical comedy his good opin- 
by ~~ hg, ad esos ion on my next 
in » whi r 

Jules Eckert Goodman describes WO'K. You see, 
he has me 


as “‘a very entertaining, far-above- 
the-average musical comedy.” caught—TI dare 


write only a 
noncommittal review. But no! There 
is one way out. I shall review the play. 
I shall tell exactly what I think of it. But 
—I shall do so before I see it! 

Know, then, that in his new musical 
piece Mr. Pollock has again chosen for his 
central character a widow. It is a curious 
fact that we have the greatest sympathy 
for a grieving mother, a grieving child, a 
grieving cousin, sister or an aunt, even 
for a grieving wife who has lost her hus- 
band; but a grieving widow, be she sod, 
grass, or college, is only comic-opera meat. 
I believe that in the original French farce 
upon which this comedy is based, the 





Ernest Glendin- 

ning end Phoebe 

Foster in “The 

Gipsy Trail” —a play 
“sweet, tender, poetic 
and fanciful—none 
the less a play of 
vagabondage, adven- 
ture and the open 
road because the gip- 
sy trail runs across 
the estate of a mil- 
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Robert Cummings, Phoebe Foster, Roland 
and Ernest Glendinning in “The Gipsy 
present Widow was known as The Yellow 
Peril. Now Mr. Pollock once had rather 
a vivid experience with a Red Widow; 
and so, hesitating to take a chance on 
any color-scheme, he chose a neutral tint 

and called her Grass. 
A very clever plot obtains in “The 
Grass Widow,” which may be against it, 
though I am sure Mr. Pollock is not to 
blame for this. Of course, being based 
upon a French original, doubtless a good 
deal of the French cleverness and cogency 
has been lost. I have not read this French 
original, but I know that whenever any dram- 
atist takes from any source, however slightly, 
he should be accused of vitiating his original. 
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(Excuse 
me, Chan- 
ning, for 
stealing 
your stuff, 
but I once 
was a 
dramatic 
critic my- 
self, and 
old habits 
are hard to 

get over.) 
Grant- 
ing, then, 
that “The 
Grass Wid- 
ow” is not 
of the 
standard of 
its source, 
it still re- 
mains a 
very enter- 
taining, 
far-above- 
the-average 
musical 
comedy. 
Even the 
Tired Busi- 
ness Man’s 
wife might 
be able to 
find some- 
thing in it 
to amuse 
: her. (By 
Young the way, 
Trail did you 
ever think, in appealing to the T. B. M., 
what the T. B. M.’s wife must suffer?) 
A plot above the usual, with lyrics of most 
unusual wit! Of course, we are still with- 
out.our Gilbert, and when one goes to a 
musical comedy, one always thinks about 
Gilbert. (One does not/) A delightful 
book, with a few old jokes (it is the critic’s 
duty to find a few old jokes in any musi- 
cal piece!), bright lyrics and music of 
charm and insistent melody. Naturally, 
the music is not of the standard of the 
great masters, and there is a distinct cater- 
ing to popular approval. To cater to 
popular approval is about the worst crime 
a composer can commit. Then too, it is 
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very irritating to. hear melodies of such 
clinging agreeableness that they simply 
keep ringing in the head until the whole 
audience whistles or hums them. “The 
Grass Widow” is especially flagrant: in 
this respect, having several tunes of so 
catchy a nature that we are bound to 
hear them everywhere. And it is because 
this music is so infectious that I am sure 
it is reminiscent. Not that I can place 
it, or that it sounds familiar, but as The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater with Me 
remarked, all musical-comedy music is 
reminiscent—must Je reminiscent. 

“The Grass Widow” is unquestionably 
a popular success. It will undoubtedly 
please a great many people of none too 
discriminating taste, and while it may not 
redound to the immortal glory of its au- 
thors, it certainly will make them a great 
deal of money. (I find, Channing, that I 
am paraphrasing what you said about 
some of my plays. Sorry; but I’m sure 
you'll pardon it.) 

P. S.. I have just witnessed the play. 
I see I have failed to mention that Ren- 
nold: Wolf, also a dramatic critic, is co- 
author of book and lyrics. Also that 
Louis A. Hirsch, a mere composer, wrote 
the music. 

P. P. S. Add somewhere that “a great 
deal of the success of the new play is 
due to the beautiful singing and acting 
of Natalie Alt, and also to a chorus of 
unusual pulchritude.” 

P. P. P. S. You might elaborate a 
little on the cleverness of book and lyrics, 
and play up Mr. Wolf’s name more. I 
should like to stand in with him too. 

P. P. P. P. S. What I said about the 
piece being a success goes even after see- 
ing it. 


“THE GIPSY TRAIL” 


RTISTICALLY, if not financially, 
things are looking up in the theater. 
Romance strode into Forty-fifth Street 
with Robert Housum’s “The Gipsy Trail,” 
produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plym- 
outh. “A 1917 Romance,” this, as the 
program states—dreams in dress clothes; 
but it is sweet, tender, poetic and fanciful 
—none the less a play of vagabondage, 
adventure and the open road because the 
gipsy trail runs across the estate of a 
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Roland Young, Phoebe Foster and 

Frank Longacre in “The Gipsy 

Trail” —“a play to be seen with 
your hand in some one’s.” 


millionaire. Sweet, I am aware, is a dan- 
gerous word to use in describing any play. 
But the difference between “The Cinder- 
ella Man,” for instance, and this piece of 
Mr. Housum’s is the difference between 
molasses and whipped cream, between 
spotlight and moonlight. Breezy and 
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capricious in its humor as anything of 
Clare Kummer’s, whom it constantly sug- 
gests, as fresh and polite and well-bred, 
it is superior to “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle” and “A Successful Calamity” in 
being more substantial, lovelier, more 
warmingly human. 
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“Never was an age so full of romance 
as our own,” says Michael, in “The Gipsy 
Trail,” and proceeds to demonstrate it. 
Frances Raymond is the exquisite daugh- 
ter of a vulgarly rich trust-builder. She 
has been persistently wooed by Edward 
Andrews, but finds him prosaic, and the 
youth, taking a hint from little brother’s 
recital of ““Young Lochinvar,” decides the 
way to win the lady of his heart is to kid- 
nap her. He begins by asking Papa’s 
permission, and obtains it by promising 
to take his grandmother along as a chap- 
eron. At this point, enter the Broomfield 
Squire in the person of Michael—a news- 
paper reporter who resigns his position 
over the telephone because he cannot hon- 
orably print the story he has been sent 
to get from Frank Raymond, and with 
fourteen dollars in the world refuses an- 
other job offered by the magnate, because 
he doesn’t want to sit indoors over a lot 
of books. Michael has been everywhere 
and done everything, and his chief dread 
in life is that he may acquire a home and 
come to “playing checkers, listening to the 
phonograph and reading The Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Quite charming, quite like a flash of 
spring sunshine, is Michael’s long talk 
with Frank Raymond, who tells him he 
can’t succeed that way and elicits the as- 


tonishing admission that Michael doesn’t. 


want to succeed. In need of a chauffeur, 
Edward engages Michael to attend to his 
kidnaping. Our knight-errant refuses, 
until he sees Frances, with whom he is 
heels-over-head in love before he deposits 
her at Grandma’s feet, in Edward’s coun- 
try house, the Breakers. Grandma, most 
delightfully drawn, has a romantic nature. 
She deplores “these days when all the 
young men play the stock-market instead 
of the guitar,” vividly remembers a time 
when she longed to be kidnaped, and im- 
mediately recognizes a kindred soul in 
Michael. If there was spirit and grace 
and imagination in the conversation be- 
tween the reporter and the capitalist, 
there is even greater charm in this talk 
with Mrs. Widdimore—one of the most 
buoyantly written scenes I have witnessed 
in a theater. And the end of it is that 
Frances and Michael and Mrs. Widdimore 
are laughing at Edward, who has found 
this elopement “more trouble than a din- 
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ner of twenty covers,” and that Michael, 
deliberately left alone with Frances, tells 
her he loves her. 

“T don’t even know your name,” says 
Frances. 

But she permits Michael to take her in 
his arms, nevertheless, and inquires about 
their marriage. Now comes a gallant 
moment. In the rush of his emotions, 
Michael hasn’t thought of — marriage, 
hasn’t associated it with romance. Sud- 
denly looking through the doors of the 
commonplace, he sees a disturbing vista 
of checkers, and phonographs, and At/an- 
tic Monthlys. Michael is a gentleman, 
though, and he goes through with it, only 
to take refuge in flight once he finds him- 
self in the open. Frances, deserted, turns 
to Edward. “It seems funny,” observes 
that incurably conventional young man, 
“that a few stories of adventure can make 
such a difference to a girl.” And then, as 
the curtain is falling: “It was in August, 
1912. I was fishing up in Canada—” 

Later, Michael comes back to the Ray- 
mond home for Frances. He has discov- 
ered that romance is the girl you want, no 
matter what she wants. And dress-suited, 
in a scene miles below the level of what 
has preceded it, suggestive of the bun- 
combe and exaggeration of “Turn to the 
Right,” he reveals to her father a quite 
amazing list of securities, clubs and aris- 
tocratic relations. However, the play re- 
turns to poetry in a fragrant five minutes 
in which Michael and Frances, side by 
side, glimpse a future filled with the ro- 
mance of the commonplace. 

In a brief sketch like this, it is impeos- 
sible to give any real notion of the rare 
quality of this play. Michael brings into 
the theater with him the breath of the 
open fields, a warm glow replacing the 
glint of the age of steel. Mrs. Widdi- 
more and Frances are delightful; crisply 
amusing is Edward; and very real are 
Raymond and his ten-year-old son John— 
the latter real enough to make you pro- 
foundly grateful that he doesn’t belong to 
you. These roles all are capitally acted— 
Michael by that Ernest Glendinning who 
was Pierrot in Winthrop Ames’ produc- 
tion of “Prunella;” Mrs. Widdimore by 
that Effie Ellsler who was a star in the 
days of Robson and Crane, Kate Claxton 
and John T. Raymond; Frances by 
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Leo Ditrichstein as Serge 
IV and Betty Callish as 
Thérése Manix in “The 
King.” “Far more ingen- 
ious than ‘The Great 
Lover,’ and fresher even 
than ‘The Concert, his 
brilliantly written comedy 
has not only wit but 
poignant irony.” 


Pheebe Fos- 

ter, of “The 

Cinderella } 

Man;” Edward «. 

by Roland 

Young, of “Good 

Gracious Annabelle” 

and “A _ Successful 

Calamity;” Raymond 

by Robert Cummings, 

of “Stop Thief!” and 

John by a promising lad 

named Frank Longacre. 
“The Gipsy Trail” is a 

play to be seen with your 

hand in some one’s. 


“Leo Ditrich- 
stein,’” says 
Mr. Pollock, 
“is the univer- 
sal Romeo. 
‘The Con- 
cert’and “The 
Great Lover’ 
showed him 
as the busiest 
° f heart- 
breakers. 
And now, in 
‘The King,’ 
he makes 
notable addi- 
tions to his 
list of casual- 
ties.” 
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“THE NAUGHTY WIFE” 


LOPEMENTS that include a third 
person seem to be all the rage this 
month; and invariably, as might be ex- 
pected, they prove disastrous to the elop- 
ers. In “The Gipsy Trail,” as you have 
just seen, Edward Andrews’ runaway 
party took in his grandmother; in Fred 
Jackson’s very amusing farce, “The 
Naughty Wife,” at the Harris, Darrell 
McKnight’s flight with Mrs. Farrington 
is considerably complicated by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Farrington. As “The Gipsy 
Trail” is in the style of Clare Kummer, 
“The Naughty Wife” is Avery Hopwood, 
but even Mr. Hopwood never fashioned 
anything droller, lighter, brighter or more 
expertly. 
The illicit romance ending in discovery 
of the superiority of the 
original incumbent, of 


course, is one of the old- 
est devices of the theater. 

It has been treated dra- 
matically in Henry Mil- 
ler’s production of “The 
Havoc”—in which, by the 
way, the lover was acted by 


the same man, Francis Byrne, 

who plays him here—-and farci- 

cally in Grace George’s ‘““A Wom- 

an’s Way.” However, Mr. Jack- 

son, author of “A Full House,” 

has contrived to tell his story so 

adroitly, so freshly and so wittily as 

to give it the aspect of novelty and the 
effect of surprise. 

Eloise Farrington, fancying herself 
neglected, plans to take herself off 
with Darrell McKnight. Her farewell 
letter to her husband, signed “Faith- 
fully yours,” falls into his hands pre- 
maturely, and Hilary Farrington, a 

' novelist, instead of. raging impotently, 
5 takes charge of the elopement. In a 
joyously funny scene he helps Eloise 
pack, telling her what garments are 
most becoming and best suited to a 
honeymoon; and then, shocked at the 
idea of a bridal night in a Pullman, he 
insists upon the lovers’ fleeing to his own 
country place on Long Island. Here he 
reappears, presiding over a supper that is 
a masterpiece of comic writing, and show- 
ing up the futile, helpless philanderer so 
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pitilessly 
that in the end 


return to her legal 
lord and to see McKnight } 
punished, to fit hiscrime,by %& 
being married to a waiting 
widow named Nora Gail. 

This narrative progresses in orderly and 
cumulative fashion, continuously droll 
and frequently hilarious. The characters 
are deftly drawn, to make the tale suffi- 
ciently plausible. Eloise, of course, is a 
conventional character—the wife who 


: 
Eloise is glad to fl é 


“3 


* Lillian Lorraine in 
“<_ “Odds and Ends of 1917.” 


runs away with another 

man but means no harm by 

it. Generally she is played by 
Madge Kennedy, but here, quite de- 
lightfully, by Violet Heming, recently 
seen in “Under Fire.” McKnight, the 
weak-kneed Lothario, is an excellent bit 
of writing, and acted with infinite tact, 
skill and comic effect by Francis Byrne, 
who had a somewhat similar réle in 
“Arms and the Girl.” Charles Cherry, as 
the husband, hasn’t been so good since 
“The Spitfire,’ and Lucille Watson is 
dryly humorous as Nora. Throughout, the 
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performance is of a high order of merit. 

Mr. Jackson’s method of curing “The 
Naughty Wife” is interesting and con- 
vincing, but somewhat risky. One trem- 
bles at thought of what might have been 
the outcome if Darrell McKnight had 
been Ernest Glendinning! 


“MADAME SAND” 


AN historic philanderer is treated 
quite as broadly, though some- 
what less amusingly, in ‘““Madame 
Sand,” by Philip Moeller, who wrote 
“Helena’s Husband” and “A Road- 
house in Arden” for the Washington 
Square Players. Those pieces bur- 
lesqued the conduct of famous per- 
sons; and “Madame Sand,” in which 
the novelist George Sand is imperson- 
ated by Mrs. Fiske, at the Criterion, 
follows the formula. Like its predeces- 
sors, it is exceedingly witty—so witty, 
between the speeches of Mr. Moeller 
and those culled from the actual say- 
ings and writings of its characters, that 
the effect is of hearing read some vol- 
ume of “Familiar Quotations.” As has 
been true of other three-act plays pre- 
pared by the one-act authors of Wash- 
ington Square,—notab'y “The Family 
Exit,”—-what we have here is really 
three one-act comedies. The story does 
not progress, but repeats itself. In Act 
I Madame Sand \oves De Musset “as I 
have never loved before.” In Act IT she 
loves Doctor Pagello “as I have never 
loved before.” In Act III it is Chopin. 
To treat the successive romances of 
as ambidextrous a lover as George 
Sand in any other than the spirit of 
burlesque seems difficult, though gen- 
uine understanding, and a knowledge 
of such biographies as that of Ellen 
Terry, might convince the most eager 
funmaker that to every great lover every 
love is a first love. Certainly “Madame 
Sand” gains neither credibility nor finesse 
through being done with the author’s 
tongue in his cheek. Flashes of brilliance, 
and of insight, there are in this play, as 
when the novelist, at the tragic moment 
of her supposed parting with De Musset, 
is struck with a phrase she has uttered, 
seizes a pencil and an instant later is 
transcribing for future use the dialogue 
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and emotions of the scene. In the main, 
“Madame Sand,” without situations and, 
as has been said, without development or 
suspense, would be unutterably dull, save 
for its lines. 

These are continuously and quite amaz- 
ingly clever, ranging from Heine’s historic 
mot, when George Sand 


Lenore Ulric as Rose Bocion in “Tiger Rose”—a melo- 
drama “which has the suspense that inevitably attends a 
man-hunt, the romance that clings to the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, the high color of life on the outposts of 


civilization, the charm and talent of Lenore Ulric and 


above all, the genius of Mr. Belasco.” 


said, “My sad heart is a grave,” and the 
German poet replied, “Don’t you mean a 
cemetery?” to the quick humor of De 
Musset’s retort when, the Frenchwoman 
having spoken of her bird as “him” and 
some one having inquired ‘How does she 
know it’s a ‘him’?” the author of “Con- 
fessions d’un Enfant du Siécle” replied: 
“In such matters she is_ infallible!” 
Madame Sand tells Madame de Musset 
that she is Alfred’s mistress and his 
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mother—“That combination 
but none the less sublime.” 
with the poet she re- 

marks that “one 

room isn’t big 
enough for two 

muses,” and of the 

good doctor, that 


is unusual, 
Of her life 


Photographs 
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New York 


Lenore Ulric as Rose and Willard Mack as 
Michael Devlin in “Tiger Rose.” 


Willard Mack, 
Calvin Thomas 
and William 
Courtleigh in 
“Tiger Rose.” 


what she thought to 
be his purity “I have found to be his 
emptiness.” De Musset retaliated by ob- 
serving that his mistress “writes as a cow 
gives milk.” “Love,” according to George 
Sand, “is an affair of good evening, good 
morning and good-by.” In fact, with 
her, it was an affair of numerous good- 
bys! 

All this is as entertaining as it is de- 
structive of verisimilitude. Fancy the 
strain of going through life with such 
speeches always upon one’s lips! No 
wonder Mr. Moeller’s hall of fame seems 
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rather a gallery of puppets! And no won- 
der the auditor comes to feel that Hein- 
rich Heine might turn in his grave if al- 
lowed to see Ferdinand Gottschalk’s idea 
of him! Olin Field’s impersonation of a 
furious Italian girl, Lucretia Violente, 
seems vivid and real partly because Lu- 
cretia is the only person in the cast who 
speaks like a human being. Mrs. Fiske, 
always at her best in comedy, gives a 
brilliant performance of the title role, and 
José Ruben, formerly of the Washington 
Square Players, is to be credited with a 
carefully considered portrait of De Mus- 
set. 

“Madame Sand” sparkles like a dia- 
mond, and is as cold and hard. 


“THE KING” 


F Mrs. Fiske, at the Criterion, is a poly- 

androus Juliet, Leo Ditrichstein, at 
whatever theater he may happen to be, is 
the universal Romeo. “The Concert” and 
“The Great Lover” showed Mr. Ditrich- 
stein as the busiest of heart-breakers, and 
now, in “The King,” at the Cohan, he 
makes notable additions to his list of cas- 
ualties. 

“The King,” in which De Caillavet and 
De Flers, whose catalogue of accomplish- 
ments includes “Love Watches,” had the 
assistance of Emmanuel Arene, is one long 
delight. Far more ingenious than “The 
Great Lover,” and fresher even than “The 
Concert,” this brilliantly written comedy 
has not only wit but poignant irony. Pro- 
duced in Paris ten years ago, just after 
the spectacular visit of a petty monarch, 
its satirical view of republican worship of 
kings strikes a vibrant chord in our mem- 
ories. ‘Her own king,” some one says of 
France, “was her husband; you, sire, are 
her lover.” 

Serge IV, of Moldavia, was everybody’s 
lover. On a previous visit to Paris he had 
spent the night in the apartment of an 
actress, Thérése Manix, where the con- 
cierge, one of his subjects, recognizing his 
sovereign, had a brass band ready to play 
the national anthem upon the reappear- 
ance of His Majesty. Back in France as 
the guest of the nation—which desires his 
signature to a commercial treaty—Serge 
loses no time in renewing his acquaintance 
with Thérése, who has just become the 


mistress of the Socialist deputy Bourdier. 
Catching them together, this gentleman is 
furious. Blond, of His Majesty’s secret 
service, explains that this is the king. 
Kings are nothing to Bourdier: “I ama 
Socialist.” 

“What is a Socialist?” 

“A Socialist,” explains the outraged 
lover, “is a man who believes that every- 
thing in the world is put there for the en- 
joyment of all!” 

- Nevertheless Bourdier is placated by 
the royal promise to spend a night under 
his roof. Here the most elaborate prep- 
arations are made for a reception. In- 
formed that one of his henchmen purposes 
attending in a frock coat, Bourdier ex- 
claims: “He isn’t a Socialist—he’s an 
Anarchist!” There is some very broad 
comedy, as when the band-leader, ig- 
norant of the national anthem of Mol- 
davia and told to play anything Oriental, 
launches into the music of the “hoochie- 
koochie.” More satire follows, notably 
in an excruciatingly funny exchange of 
speeches between The King and The 
Prime Minister, and then His Majesty 
meets Madame Bourdier. Marthe is a 
delightful little vulgarian, who used to be 
a shopgirl, and charms her royal guest by 
replying to a formal compliment with the 
remark: “You're kidding me!” Comes 
an enchanting téte-a-téte supper, and the 
two young people spend the night together 
in the garden. 

Again Bourdier is furious. First his 
mistress and then his wife! “If he went 
out of his way to annoy me, he couldn’t 
have done worse!” The Prime Minister, 
worried lest majesty depart without sign- 
ing the treaty, reminds Bourdier that “the 
king is your guest.” “Well,” says Bour- 
dier, “this is the height of hospitality!” 
The Prime Minister has a great idea: 
make Bourdier a member of the cabinet, 
and intrust his wife with obtaining the 
royal signature. The plan works, and 
with touching tributes to his deserts, the 
appointment is announced. ‘You can’t 
keep a good man down,” declares Bour- 
dier. Thus do De Caillavet and De Flers, 
for a second time, make use of the inci- 
dent, invented by Du Maupassant, which 
‘was the corner-stone of their farce acted 
here under the title of “Decorating Clem- 
entine.” 
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Arthur Hohl and Kate Morgan 
in “The Girl in the Coffin” — 
a “big little play” written by 


makes her 


“The King” may not be a 
convincing, 


great play,—no one has pre- 


tended that,—but it is great fun 
—quite the best grade of 

fun to be found on 
Broadway. A few more 
entertainments like this, 

and the war wouldn’t 

affect the theaters so 

much. The piece. is 

beautifully acted 

and produced. Lit- 

tle need to speak 

of Mr. Ditrich- 

stein, whose per- 

formance of the 

title role has polish, 

authority, brilliance 

and absolute sincerity. 

Next in order of merit 

is the Bourdier of Rob- 

ert McWade, whose 
gruffness and gaucheries 

have given raciness to 

“The Country Boy,” 

“The Governor’s Lady,” 

“Years of Discretion” 

and, more recently, to iy White 
“Common Clay.” Cast- cgi 
ing Dorothy Mortimer, 
whose very naiveté 


Florence Enright, Frederick Roland, Helen Westley and 


for Madame 
Bourdier was 
an_ inspira- 
tion. Betty 
Callish lacks allure- 
ment but plays 
capitally as Thé- 
rése, and Fritz 
Williams, as 
Blond, brings 
to bear his tre- 
mendous _ skill 

as a farceur. 
Not the least 
amusing feature 
of “The King” 
is its bland dis- 
regard of prob- 
ability for the 
sake of propri- 
ety. Anglo-Sax- 
on _ hypocrisy 
cares little 
what happens, 
so long as no 
one says it hap- 
pens. There- 
fore we are 
assured that the 


ore Dreiser. 


Joy Strong in ‘The Critic’s Comedy,” a one-act 


play which Mr. Pollock found “‘actually offensive.” 
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amorous king and the former shopgirl fol- 
lowed their champagne supper with “an 
exquisitely platonic night” alone in the 
garden. That “exquisitely platonic 
night” is followed, in turn, by a kiss that 
could never get by the National Board of 
Censors. Imagine the average citizen try- 
ing that story on his wife! Even the au- 
dience at the Cohan didn’t believe it. 
When The King observed that “there’s 
no harm done to anybody,” they laughed. 
But the night had been described as “pla- 
tonic,” and our morals were safe! 


“TIGER ROSE” 


St RICTLY and passionately monoga- 
mous—refreshingly and uniquely mo- 
nogamous—is Rose Bocion in “Tiger 
Rose,” written by Willard Mack, author 
of “Kick In,” and presented by David 
Belasco at the Lyceum. This “melo- 
drama of the great North- 
west” offers little that 
has not been used 
in other 

melo- 

dramas 

of the same 


Arthur Hohl and Marjorie Von- 
negut in “Neighbors,” a one-act 
mg by Zona Gale, produced 
the Washington Square 
which “deals with the 


Players, 
French idea of the effect, or 
that 


never 


hed, of something 
happened 
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longitude—in “Pierre of the Plains” and 
“The Royal Mounted” and “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” However, it has the 
suspense that inevitably attends a man- 
hunt, the romance that clings to the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, the high color 
of life on the outposts of civilization, the 
charm and talent of Lenore Ulric, and 
above all, the genius of Mr. Belasco. It 
is this genius, creating atmosphere, inten- 
sifying excitement, making the story real, 
that has been the largest factor in the 
great success of “Tiger Rose.” 

Public sympathy with the hunted, with 
the “under-dog,” with the outlaw, as 
against the law that represents the public, 
is one of the curious phenomena of the 
theater. When Bruce Norton makes his 
appearance in the second act of “Tiger 
Rose,” we know nothing about him except 
that he has committed murder,—why, we 
do not know,—that he is a fugitive and 
that Rose, the half-breed, loves him. But 
breathlessly we watch him, by flashes of 
lightning in the most realistic thunder- 

storm that ever damped a stage, as 
he darts from the cellar of Rose’s 
home, into a grandfather’s clock, 
out again and into the open. And 
we are all for Rose, and against 
that fascinating Irish policeman 
Michael Devlin, when, at bay in 
a ruined and deserted cabin, 
Rose covers Michael and 
threatens to shoot if he 
attempts to follow the 

elusive Bruce. 
“T believe you 
would!” says Mi- 

chael. 

“You believe 
I would!” re- 
















“You know damned well that I 
would!” 

We are happy, with Rose, 
when .we discover that the 
crime was justified—as almost 
all murder appears to be justi- 
fied on this continent—and 
that, probably, the criminal will 
be pardoned. 
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Vincenzo loncelli (stand- 
ing), Frances Ross and 
Arthur Balsamo in 
“Yum Chapab.—‘“a 
fairly interesting panto- 
mime.” 




























“As a whole,” comments Mr. Pollock, “the bill of the 
Washington Square Players is worth seeing.” 


Mr. Mack’s best achievement has 
been in the making of his characters 
believable and likable, and they are most 
likably played—Michael by the author 
himself, and Rose by Lenore Ulric, who 
is certainly one of our finest actresses. 
Excellent work is done also by Thomas 
Findlay, William Courtleigh, Fuller Mel- 
lish, Pedro de Cordoba and Edwin 
Holt. 
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“ART AND OPPORTUNITY ” 


VERY quaint and amusing idea 

somehow proves elusive in “Art and 
Opportunity,” a comedy by Harold Cha- 
pin, in which Eleanor Painter, of “The 
Princess Pat,” graduates from musical 
comedy, and which moved from the 
Knickerbocker to the Cort. Pau- 







line Cheverelle, a widow badly 
in need of money, engages her- 
self to the son of The Earl of 
Worplesdon. The family ob- 
jects, and Pauline, finding that 
}' The Earl is more eligible, any- 
way, breaks it off with Algernon 
and takes on his father. This 
affair coming to nothing, she is 
headed for the next of kin, The 
Duke of Keels, still more 
eligible, when she finds 
that love is paramount 
and marries The Duke’s 
secretary Henry Bently. 
There is wit in the dia- 
logue, and there are ex- 
cellent bits of comedy, but 
between these oases a good 
deal of desert. General lack 
of direction and of succinctness 

_ keeps the piece ambling 
La about instead of marching 
to its goal. Personally, I like 
Eleanor Painter’s voice and 
her ankles. Otherwise she is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than a world of comédiennes. 

As it stands, “Art and Opportunity” is 
neither. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


S to Theodore Dreiser’s level as a nov- 
elist, there are two opinions—mine 
and that of the rest of the English-speak- 
ing world. Usually anyone who disagrees 
with the world is right. But almost in- 
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Georgia Mowatt and the Bersaglieri 
girls in “Odds and Ends of 1917.” 
Below, toying with the musical instru- 
ments, are Jack Norworth, Lillian 
Lorraine and Harry Watson, Jr. 
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variably, anyone 
who disagrees 
with Henry L. 
Mencken is 
wrong. And 
Henry believes 
in Providence and 
Theodore  Drei- 
ser. 
Whatever the 
difference of opin- 
ion as to his books, 
Mr. Dreiser’s “The 
Girl in the Coffin,” 
done by the 
Washingten 
Square Players at the Comedy, is a big 
little play. Written with the utmost sim- 
plicity and with passionate sincerity, it 


“Odds and Ends of 1917,” 

Channing Pollock, “is the Seichame, 

breeziest, most intelligent amusement 

of the sort it has been my good for- 
tune to Witness.” 


sweeps you 

along unre- 

sistingly. 

There is a 

great strike in 

a mill - town. 

The strike- 

leader, John 

Ferguson, de- 

pends upon the 

local leader, 

William Magnet. 

And Wiliam’s 

brain and will 

are paralyzed 

by the death 

of his daughter, “ruined” by some man— 
he doesn’t know whom, but means to find 
out. A ring she wore has disappeared, 














and even the hag who looks after the 
house can’t say where. Ferguson pleads 
with Magnet to do his duty. The girl 
“lived before she died.” “No man ever 
ruined the woman who loved him—it 
can’t be done!”” He, Ferguson, has lost 
all that made existence worth while, but 
that is the greater reason for trying to 
give other men what will make their ex- 
istence worth while. Magnet, won over, 
goes to strike headquarters, and Ferguson, 
left alone, bends over the coffin while the 
hag brings him the lost ring. ‘She said 
to give you this, and to tell you that she 
loved you.” 

The other three new pieces at the Com- 
edy are insignificant in comparison. In 
“Neighbors,” the best of them, Zona Gale 
deals with the French idea of the effect, 
good or bad, of something that never hap- 
pened. An empty-hearted woman expects 
to have the care of a child. The child 
goes elsewhere. But in the meantime the 
prospect has awakened the good impulses 
of her neighbors, and has brought the sun- 
light of kindness, unselfishness and char- 
ity into the village. Samuel Kaplan’s 
“The Critic’s Comedy,” treating of the 
domestic relations of an elderly woman, a 
dramatic critic, married to a young man 
who cajoles her in return for support, I 
found actually offensive—the more so as 
it is plainly intended to recall the history 
of a well-known case. “Yum Chapab” is 
a fairly interesting pantomime, visualiz- 
ing a legend of a primitive race, the Maya, 
of Yucatan. The bill, as a whole, is 
worth seeing—chiefly on account of Mr. 
Dreiser. 


‘ODDS AND ENDS” 


OST revues are nine tenths girls, cos- 
tumes and scenery, and one tenth 
cleverness. The proportions are reversed 
in the “chummy” musical piece, “Odds 
and Ends,” by Bide Dudley, John God- 
frey and James Byrnes, at the Bijou. 
Here is the brightest, breeziest, most in- 
telligent entertainment of the sort it has 
been my good fortune to witness. Even 
the program, which bears the announce- 
ment in black-faced type that “no mem- 
ber of this company uses the word camou- 
flage,” and conveys the “important” in- 
formation that “pins used in Part ITI are 
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from the notion-counter at Woolworth’s,”’: 
is witty and satirical. 

The interesting thing about “Odds and 
Ends” is that its authors and composer 
are new to Broadway, and that its three 
principals had been practically forgotten. 
Jack Norworth, one of the producers, is 
recalled as having been the husband (with 
songs) of Nora Bayes. Intimate revues 
run in his family. Nora Bayes did one 
last year at the Thirty-ninth Street. Lil- 
lian Lorraine was a show-girl, unsuspected 
of talent. Harry Watson has been in 
eclipse since the failure of Bickel and Wat- 
son in “The Silver Star.” Here he proves 
himself almost as great a clown as Fred 
Stone—quite another Leon Errol. In the 
course of the performance he appears in 
a bewildering array of characters—as 
Captain Lionel Flounder, introducing an 
ingenious “fake” aquatic act; as the com- 
mander of an awkward squad; as Young 
Kid Battling Dougan, showing his train- 
ing methods in vaudeville and boxing an 
hilarious bout; as Professor Kamo, imper- 
sonating men you ought to know— Mr. 
Platt, of Platt’s Chlorides, and Mr. 
Adams, of Adams’ Express Company; and 
best of all, as a commuter trying to phone 
his wife that he will be late to dinner. 

There is an idea back of everything in 
“Odds and Ends,” and as a result, not 
one dull moment. The piece is delight- 
fully unconventional and _ irresponsible. 
Into a finale, presenting couples famous 
in history, Isabella and Columbus and 
others, come the coughdrop Smith 
Brothers. There are two amusing bur- 
lesques, and a serio-comic playlet, “Some- 
where with Pershing,” in which real 
acting is done by Mr. Norworth. Finally, 
one hears an even dozen good songs, 
with capital lyrics, capitally staged— 
“Dear Old Bronx,” “Fancy You Fancy- 
ing Me,” “The Sister Susie Glide,” “The 
Further It Is from Tipperary, the Closer 
It Is to Berlin,” a war-song that ought 
to rival “Over There;” an English song, 
“Stop, Look and Listen;” “We’ve Got to 
Put Up with It,” and “Since Hector Was 
a Pup,” in which Mr. Norworth divert- 
ingly illustrates a lone man searching for a 
spool of thread in a department-store. 

“Odds and Ends” is a miniature Cohan 
revue. Which is to say that it is bur- 
lesque with brains. 
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Photograph by Artcraft Pictures Corporation 


Mary Pickford and Jesse L. Lasky welcome William 

S. Hart, whose first Artcraft picture was produced 

under the supervision of Thomas H. Ince. The 
photoplay was written by C. Gardner Sullivan. 
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Extensive improvements ere being 

made at the Triangle West Coest 

studios in southern Californie. The 

producing forces also have been 
e ° 


nla 


New York 


Winifred Allen,sitting, 
and Belle Bennett are 
starring in Triangle 
photoplay productions. 
Belle Bennett is star- 
ring an “Because of the 
Woman,” filmed under 
the direction of Jack 
Conway. 





Clera Williams, 
film star, and— to 
the left—Corinne 
Griffith, who is 
appearing in Vite- 
graph adeptations 
from O. Henry 
stories, which are 
proving to be as 
popular on the 
screen as they are 
in print. 








Photograph by Witzel, 
Los Angeles 
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Maria Marco, the ae Amparo Saus sing- 
prima donna of . ing ‘‘Maja Mo- 
“The Land of Joy” derno” in 
company, which ac- 

cording to Mr. 

Mantle has taken 

New York by 

storm, singing “La 

Guitarra.” 


Photographs by Whit« 
New York 


“The Land of Joy,” a “Spanish-American fantastic review” with a real Spanish company, has established the 
season’s fad in entertainment. There is a touch of Spanish to everything musical these days —-though twenty 
years ago we were at war with Spain. 
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Photograph by Bangs, New York 


Ann Murdock, who has gained “poise” in the pictures and returns to the legitimate stage in “The Three Bears.” 


The Land of Joy 


CONCERNING THE SPANISH 
FAD AND OT HER NEW 
THINGS IN STAGELAND 


By Burns Mantle 


N the days before the war, 
| ] | Quinito Valverde was in Paris. 
He had run over from Seville 


—or it may have been from Madrid that 
particular summer, for he is equally at 
home in either place—to have a look at 
the boulevards and the tourists and 
freshen up his lagging muse. Sefior Val- 
verde is a composer. 

In Paris it happened that American 
ragtime was being played in all the 
music-halls and danced to in most of the 
cabarets. The Castles were there, and 
many imitators of the Castles. Syncopa- 


tion was in the air. It escaped with the 
laughter of the peasant girls in the bub- 
bles of the wine, and sang through the 
trees shading the sidewalk cafés. 

At the end of the summer Quinito Val- 
verde went home and wrote his first rag- 
time number. Less than a year later he 
was known as the most modern and most 
popular composer of light music in Spain. 
Of course he had some reputation before 
that, but for the dramatic effect of this 
particular story this was the date of his 
musical rebirth, because it was this sum- 
mer that he attracted particularly the 
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attention of certain wealthy Spaniards 
who were home spending a part of the 
profits they had made as importers in 
New York. 

“Tt would be a great thing for Spain, 
a fine thing for Spanish art and Spanish 
music, if we could introduce Valverde to 
Broadway,” said one of these to the 
other. 

“Great!” agreed the other. 
it.” 

At this point the curtain falls to indi- 
cate a lapse of time sufficient to get a 
world-war well started 

Two years later Senor Valverde, work- 
ing with the George Cohan of Spain, 
wrote a revue. It was produced by the 
Velasco brothers, who are, we gather, the 
Dillingham and Ziegfeld of that sunny 
country, and it proved a great success. 
“This is the very thing we should bring 
to America,” agreed the wealthy im- 
porters. 

Five of them formed a company, the 
Valverde Musical Enterprises, Inc., and 
each of the five put up twenty thousand 
dollars. Then they sent for the score and 
had a translation made of the book. The 
revue was called “La Tierra de la Alegria,” 
or, as it has been translated, “The Land of 
Joy.” During the next few months they 
tried to interest a dozen New York mana- 
gers in their scheme. They engaged an 
orchestra to play the score at several of 
their conferences. The Americans liked 
the music, but none of them had any faith 
in the revue as a whole. The book, of 
course, would have to be rewritten, but 
even after this was done they doubted that 
anything so foreign would have any ap- 
peal for Broadway. No one of them was 
willing to take the necessary chance. 
This, I may say, was early in the season, 
when there was a great demand for the- 
aters in New York. The big slump that 
later swept Broadway like a devastating 
tornado had not yet arrived. 

Finally the ambitious Spaniards gave 
up the search for a local producer and 
decided to lease a theater of their own. 
They engaged a business manager who 
understood the language of the box-office 
and made a contract with the Velasco 
brothers to pay the passage of their 
troupe to America and add a stipulated 
monthly sum for the performers’ services 


“Let’s do 
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until they should be returned safely to 
Spain. 

On the way over, “The Land of Joy” 
paused briefly in Havana, playing at 
the National Opera House. In three 
weeks they practically had made back all 
the expenses so far incurred and were 
what the showman calls “on velvet.” 
Then, augmented by a small cast of 
American singers and comedians, who 
were to act as interpreters and guides to 
the plot, they came on to New York and 
settled at the Park Theater. 

The first Broadway performance of 
“The Land of Joy” was both a riot and a 
rout. The American comedians were all 


but hissed off the stage, while the Spanish 
performers were wildly acclaimed. And 
though we may be patriotically lenient 
with the Americans, truth commands the 
confession that they were about as bad 
comedians as were ever sent out to enter- 
Later they were 


tain an audience. 
eliminated. 

That first week “The ‘Land of Joy” 
played to something over twelve thousand 
dollars, drawn largely from the huge 
Latin-American colony in New York; and 
since then, despite the ruinous competi- 
tion of Liberty Loans, sugar famines and 
economy drives, they have seldom fallen 
below ten thousand dollars in weekly re- 
ceipts. 

Also they have established the season’s 
fad in entertainment. There is a touch 
of Spanish to everything musical these 
days. The leading dancers of the troupe 
have also gone over to the Cocoanut 
Grove, which is on the roof of the Cen- 
tury Theater, and there they give a mid- 
night entertainment caJed “A Night in 
Spain,” with Raymond Hitchcock to ex- 
plain the plot. 

Twenty years ago we were at war with 
Spain. Who knows? Perhaps twenty 
years from now we shall be just as crazy 
about a German waltz or a Berlin trot. 
But, thank goodness, most of us will be 
too old to dance to that tune. 

The Spanish visitors were very much 
impressed with their experience in Ha- 
vana, not more by its success in a finan- 
cial way than by the grandeur of the 
National Opera House in which they 
played. It cost approximately four mil- 
lion dollars, they declare with gestures, 





and was built 
entirely by 
members of 
the National Club of 
Cuba, a _ wonderfully 
democratic organiza- , 
tion, I gather, seeing 
that its membership , 
includes the mil- / 
lionaires who ad- 
vanced the money, 
the architects 
who designed /. .. 
the building, 
the contrac- 
tors who 
supervised / 
its con- £0 


Carolyn Thomson, who 
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struction, the artisans who 
did the work and the 
artists who finished 
the job by decorat- 
ing the spacious 
interior. They 
also have what 
sounds like a 

sane method of 

fixing the price 

of tickets. The 

first week the 
box-office schedule 
will range down- 
ward from three 


by White, 
jew York dollars a seat; 


New York 


Se ” Ps ey 
. mo 


followed her husband to the war zone and first won success in London 
in the title réle of “ Adele.” 
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the second the top price will be two dol- 
lars, the third week one dollar, and then 
for a grand finale there will be a few per- 
formances at bargain prices of fifty and 
twenty-five cents. 


THE war creeps into all the facts 
and gossip of the theater 
these days. In the plays 
themselves the subject is 
rather carefully avoided, 
although no author has yet 
had the temerity to offer a 
modern play without ex- 
plaining that his hero, as 
well as the handsome ju- 
venile, has taken the 
Plattsburg _training-course. 
But the history of plays and 
of those who play them are all 
touched with war-experiences. 

For example, if Carolyn 
Thomson’s husband, who is a 
Minneapolis physician, had not 
attached himself to a hospital 
unit in England, she would not 
now be a prima donna in New 
York. She went abroad to be 
near him, and once there decided 
upon an operatic career because 
she felt the need of something to 
occupy her mind. Her first suc- 
cess she won in London singing 
the title rdle in “Adéle,” and for 
that reason she was spoken of as 
an English prima donna when she 
first sang the heroine’s role in the 
short-lived “Star Gazer” in New 
York. But she has a lumberman 
father in Minneapolis—who, we sus- 
pect, would promptly assure anyone 
who inquired that she is an American 
girl, sir, born and reared and profes- 
sionally trained, for the most part, in 
her own home town, sir. She was singing 
in concerts in Minneapolis when she was 
sixteen. 

Carolyn Thomson’s London success was 
unquestioned, but the Zeppelins did not 
agree with her nerves, and she came home. 
She was rehearsing in another play when 
Beth Lydy, the heroine of “The Star 
Gazer,” took to heart something in the 
way of criticism the director said to her. 
The director would have to apologize, said 
Miss Lydy. The director would be hanged 


if he would, said he. Very well, then, said 
Miss Lydy, he could get another prima 
donna. And he did, the mean thing! The 
premiére was postponed, Miss Thomson 
given the part and told to learn it in three 
days. She knew it, notes and all, in two 
days. As a reward she now has a 
four-year contract with the 
Shuberts, a promise of star- 
dom and has been given the 
Peggy Wood rdéle for the 
Chicago production of 
“Maytime.” “The Star 
Gazer,” with an expensive 
production and a score by 
the same Franz Lehar who 
wrote “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” enjoyed a run of one 
week and then went to the 

storehouse. 


UDREY MAPLE had 

an experience something 

like that of Miss Thomson. 

She had been singing with 

Ralph Herz in a foolish farce. 

Somewhere out West, Carolina 

White, erstwhile prima donna of 

the Chicago Opera Company, was 

rehearsing the leading feminine 

réle in “Her Regiment,” in which it 

was Joseph Weber’s intention to star 

her jointly with dancing Donald 

Poa Ve Brian. But at one of the 

Charlotte Fair- rehearsals Miss White 
child, New York 

took umbrage at some- 

Frank Con. thing that was said, or 

roy, director done, or left undone, and 

of ” Green- announced that so far as 
wich Village 

Theater, him. She personally was con- 

self plays im- cerned, “Her Regiment” 

portant roles. could go to Camp Tophet. 
She was through. 

The situation was, as you may guess, 
rather serious. To advertise a grand- 
opera celebrity and then to fail to pro- 
duce her is usually to court disaster in 
this sector. People do lay so much stress 
on celebrities. But Weber, backed by 
Victor Herbert, who wrote the music of 
this pretty operetta, sent for Miss Maple, 
handed her the part and asked her to sing 
it. She did—and Miss Maple scored a 
genuine success and flushed pink to the 
roots of her very blond hair in the joy 
of it. 








She is quite a beauty, this young wom- 
an, and a few years ago, when her father, 
who was a Trenton, N. J., musician and 
therefore suspicious of the stage, was try- 
ing to keep her mind on typewriting and 
a business career, she earned a bit of extra 
money showing fat ladies how wonderful 
they would look if they bought certain 
gowns. She was a fashion model, and if 
not a perfect thirty-six, at least a striking 
thirty-four. And only feminine experts 
can notice the difference. We never can. 
She also was a photographer’s model, and 
an artist’s model, briefly. But her good 
soprano voice got her away from all this. 
She started in the chorus and advanced 
the first year no farther than the. act of 
“The. Pianophiends,”—with which Jesse 
Lasky, the photoplay magnate, laid the 
corner-stone of his for- 
tune,—but she was a 
real prima donna with- 
in two years. 


F it happens that 

either of these young 
women is not satisfied 
with the good luck that 
has befallen her this 
season, I would advise 
her to have a little chat 
with Alice Nielsen. She 
can tell them what it 
means to have youth 
and a pretty face and 
a fresh voice in your 
favor, and how hard 
the road once any of 


these has left you. 
When announcement Fania Marinoff.of the 
was made a year aZ0 Greenwich Village 


that Miss Nielsen had 
finally agreed to return 
to light opera, it would 
have been perfectly 
simple to borrow almost any sum of 
money on the promise of her success. So 
confident were her managers, that they 
spent something like forty-five thousand 
dollars on a production of “Kitty Dar- 
lin’” for her. And it lasted less than a 
month. Personally Miss Nielsen did not 
suffer, save in the matter of prestige and 
the hurt to her pride. Her contract was 
for twenty weeks at two thousand dollars 
a week, and she probably compromised 


Theater, is the favor- 
ite leading woman 
of New York's 


“Latin Quarter.” 
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for half or two thirds this sum. But we 
wager she would have a lot of interesting 
advice to offer young and ambitious 
singers, although few of them have any 
chance of ever equaling her own great 
popularity when she was their age—or 
reasonable hope of deserving it. 












OU probably have heard and read 

much of Greenwich Village in the 
past; you will hear and read more of it in 
the future. It is an expanding, if not 
a@ growing community. As fast as one 
fad dies there, another is born; as soon 
as one crowd passes out, or on, another 
crowd moves in. And neither the gradual 
encroachment of expensive apartment- 
houses nor the taking over of the shops 
by small syndicates of crafty merchants 
can kill the spirit of it. 

“What is Greenwich 
Village like?” a stranger 
inquired of a famous car- 
toonist who had just 

moved uptown. “It re- 
minds me of the days 
I’d pull up the rotten 
planks of an old sidewalk 
to watch an army of 
strange, white, crawling 
insects scamper for 
cover,” replied the car- 
toonist. 

“What is Greenwich 
Village like?” the same 
stranger asked an artist 
who had just moved in. 
“Tt is the only place I 
can breathe,” he an- 
swered ecstatically, 
brushing back his truant 
locks with a wave of a z 

shapely, unmanicured i 
hand. 

The Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater has just 
‘ been opened by the Green- 
wich Village Players. It is one of the i 
numerous godchildren of the Washington ' 
Square Players, who moved uptown three 
years ago and are still comfortably ‘ 
ensconced in the Comedy Theater, suc- 
cessfully offering their five bills a season 
in competition with the playhouses and 
producers of Broadway. 

In appearance and appointments the 
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‘Greenwich Village Theater is the very 
realization of the art-theater dream. It 
is small, but it is perfect. Built on a 
triangular site at the apex of Sheridan 
Square, it seats approximately three hun- 
dred persons and has a stage of practical 
width and depth. Those enthusiasts who 
furnished the money furnished enough to 
fit it with the best of scenery and the 
most comfortable of seats. And Frank 
Conroy, the director, has wisely provided 
a company of professional players. The 
amateur actor is a worthy person, argues 
Conroy; and he has but one serious short- 
coming: he can’t act. In which con- 
clusion we vote with Conroy. 

This actor comes from England. He 
played over there with Sir Herbert Tree 
and with the Manchester and Benson 
players. He brought, he says, his dream 
of a perfect little theater with him, and 
it was natural that he should associate 
himself with the Washington Square 
Players, who were just becoming active 
when he arrived. For two seasons he 
worked with them, to his own advantage 
and to theirs. Then he withdrew, called 
a meeting of those he thought would be 
interested in another little-theater move- 
ment and set about the job of establish- 
ing one. The meeting was held in Boni’s 
bookshop, which is hard by Washington 
Square. At that meeting Harold Meltzer, 
son of Charles Henry Meltzer, critic and 
essayist, and Barney Gallant, late of the 
Mexican government’s local organization, 
signed the papers and promised to give 
their all to the new movement. All they 
had to give, to be sure, was enthusiasm, 
but that helps a lot in building a theater. 
It convinces the chap with the money 
that the venture is sound. 

That was a year ago. Now the theater 
is built and the first bill has been pre- 
sented. A _ splendid entertainment it 
proved, a trifle weighty on its artistic side, 
but finely pictured, carefully staged and 
splendidly acted. Village artists have 
painted the scenes, decorated the interior, 
designed the posters; a Village musician 
has composed the incidental music, and 
all the players, led by Mr. Conroy and 
Fania Marinoff, the quarter’s favorite 
leading woman, and deserving of the 
honor, are either of the village or for it— 
strong. 


AMON G the young people who recently 

have sought and found a chance in 
the New York theaters is Florence Flynn 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Florence is of that 
Irish type of beauty at which it is possible 
to gaze steadily without the least sugges- 
tion of eye-strain. Grace George is her 
Columbus, so far as Broadway is con- 
cerned, and with the Playhouse company, 
of which Grace George is the directing 
head, she made her first appearance. So 
far, I assume, her parts have not been 
exactly suited to her happiest medium of 
expression. She is distinctly of the smart 
“flapper” type, and so far, the Playhouse 
repertory has been concerned only with 
serious drama. But some day her chance 
will come, and then, I’m sure, Pittsburgh 
will be proud of her. 

Another newcomer is George Rasely, a 
likely tenor who stepped from the choir 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
where John D. Rockefeller, Jr., teaches 
the Bible, to the stage of the Manhattan 
Opera House and the chief lover’s part 
in “Chu Chin Chow.” To bring the 
church nearer to the stage in this instance, 
it may be mentioned that young Mr. 
Rasely is also the son of a Methodist 
minister and frankly confesses to having 
been born in St. Louis twenty-two years 
ago. He has so far clung to his church 
position, assisting in the fine work of sav- 
ing souls on Sunday and devoting the 
other six days to the saving of the heroine 
in the stage spectacle. 


| AM reminded, by the recent success of 

Eugene O’Neill, of how little the public 
ever hears of the children of actors until 
they are ready to strike out for them- 
selves. And we hear of them then only 
when they in turn adopt the stage as a 
profession. What the actor eats, what 
he wears, what he reads, where he spends 
his summers, his favorite games, his fa- 
vorite collars, his preferences in cold 
creams and derby hats—of these we are 
generously informed. But he is very shy 
when it comes to the matter of advertising 
his family. 

Therefore when it transpired a few 
weeks ago that the Eugene O’Neill who 
had written “In the Zone,” which proved 
the best one-act play on the Washington 
Square Players’ opening bill, was the son of 
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Florence Flynn, of Pittsburgh, has recently made a success with Grace George in the Playhouse company. 
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“Something of war-weariness 

ane 

much of the old 


beauty remains.” 


Lower 
photograph by 
Moffett Studio 


James O’Neill, 

the veteran hero of 

many a “Monte Cristo” 
victory over the world, Broad- 
way was completely surprised. 
This young man is a modest 
sort and lives quietly most 
of the time near the sea at 
Provincetown, Mass. He has 
written several short plays 
for the Provincetown Players, 
and having a literary quality, 
most of them have been 
printed in a magazine. But he 
has a horror of self-advertise- 
ment and has kept carefully 
“in» the background. All his 
plays so far have had to do 
with the sea and with sailors. 
As a lad he sailed the seven 
seas himself and lived in. the 
forecastle with the crew. 
Therefore he knows his sub- 
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“Her Regiment.” 


Maxine Elliott, 
who will return 
to the stage in 
*“*Lord and 
Lady Algy.” 
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ject intimately. 
, He studied the 
theory and technique of 
drama in Professor Baker’s 
class at Harvard, and some 
day, as sure as he lives and 
devotes his talents to the job, 
he is going to write a big, 
vital drama. 


HE “intimate” play title 

is becoming as much of 

a fad as the intimate revue. 
“Mary’s Ankle” started it. 
This farce was not a wild suc- 
cess in New York, but as soon 
as it appeared in the smaller 
centers, it became a minor 
sensation. The reason for 
this, managers concluded, was 
easily traceable to the 
curiosity created by the 
title and the suggestion 
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that the play was more revealing than 
the average farce. Arguing this way, the 
Selwyns had no sooner presented “Losing 
Eloise” than they changed its title to 
“The Naughty Wife,” and the owners of 
the dainty love-romance, “The Pipes of 
Pan,”’ added an explanatory bid for pat- 
ronage by cataloguing their entertainment 
as “A Night Out.” 

There was some talk, I hear, of chang- 
ing the spelling of “The Three Bears,” 
also in the cause of intimacy and an in- 
creased patronage, but the scheme mis- 
carried. Probably Ann Murdock, the star 
of that play, objected. She had rather 
the name of her play would suggest the 
zoo than the Winter Garden. é 

Ann Murdock, by the way, is a greatly 
chastened actress since she has returned 
from the movies. She used to fidget ter- 
ribly, to act literally on her toes the eve- 
ning through, awaiting her turn to speak. 
Now she is as demure as a nun, as modest 
and hesitant as a frightened débutante. 
And the change improves her perform- 
ance. Some say the camera did it. Others 
give credit to her stage director, B. Iden 
Payne, in this instance. 


HEN it came to playing Madam 
Sand, Mrs. Fiske did not hesitate 
to make the most of the eccentric habits of 
the great mistress. She swaggered boy- 


ishly in the trousers and puffed freely on 
the long black cigars that figure so fre- 
quently in biographies of the novelist. 
And much to our surprise, she gained an 
effect of high comedy without the least 
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sacrifice of character, personal or profes- 
sional. To visualize the first actress smok- 
ing cigars is to inspire neither a pretty 
thought nor a pretty picture; but to see 
her, in her man’s costume, acting as a man 
might act, is quite another thing. The 
trousers saved the scene. Nor were we 
alone in our surprise at the success with 
which the incident of the cigars was car- 
ried off. The assistant who had charge of 
the properties, and who forgot the cigars 
when the company left New York for 
Baltimore and the first performance, was 
another surprised person. It happens the 
cigars are a special brand, made of ciga- 
rette-tobacco rolled in brown paper, and 
he was sent back to get them. “Say,” 
he snorted in disgust, “that dame’ll look 
fine with a big black cigar stuck in her 
face, wont she? She'll kill the show— 
that’s all she’ll do.” 


FTER Maxine Elliott returned to 

America last fall, though it was re- 
ported she had come home for a rest fol- 
lowing her work in the hospitals of Eng- 
land, predictions were frequent that she 
soon would return to the stage. She did 
appear briefly as Truth in “The Drawing 
of the Sword,” a Thomas Wood Stevens 
masque given for charity, but insisted she 
had no thought of acting again. Then 
William Faversham decided to revive 
“Lord and Lady Algy” and offered her a 
part, and she accepted. She still is a 
beautiful woman, though a sadness born 
of the sight of much suffering has crept 
into her eyes. 











“THE OCTOBER BLIGHT” 


NEW detective is coming. His name is Masters, and his 

adventures are the most exciting things you can imagine. 
Anthony M. Rud, the author, has a rare gift for this sort of 
writing, and you may count upon a real treat in “The October 
Blight,” which will appear in the March GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE, on sale February 12th. 


















The Lady from Long Acre 


A NOVEL OF 
SOCIETY LIFE 
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ADY JOCELYN sighed gently 
and put down her cup on the 
tea-table. 

“I suppose, Tony,” she said, “that 
when one gets to seventy-two, one’s con- 
science begins to decay just as one’s body 
does. I seem to like good people less, 
and immoral and useless ones more. You 
are the only member of the family it 
gives me the faintest pleasure to see now- 
adays.” 

Sir Antony Raymond Fulk Desmoleyn 
Conway-Conway, Bart., more commonly 
known as Tony, nodded his head. 

“They are rather a stuffy lot, the 
others, aren’t they?’ he answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Who’s been round to see you?” 

“Only Laura and Henry as yet.” Lady 
Jocelyn spoke with some thankfulness. 

“Well, that’s enough,” observed Tony. 
“Ten minutes with either of them always 
makes me feel I want to do something 
improper.” 

“Allowing for age and infirmity,” said 
Ladv Jocelyn, ‘they have a rather similar 
effect on me.” 

Tony laughed. “So you have heard 
all about my misdeeds?” 

“T would hardly go so far as that. 
They were only here for two hours. You 
may smoke, you know, Tony, if you want 
to.” 

He lighted a cigarette. “Tell me, 
Aunt Fanny,” he pleaded. “There is no 
pleasure in blackening the family name 
unless one hears what the family says 
about it.” 

“The family,” remarked Lady Jocelyn, 
“has a good deal to say about it. They 
consider that not only are you wasting 
your own life in the most deplorable 
manner, but that your methods of amus- 


ing yourself are calculated to bring a cer- 
tain amount of discredit upon your more 
distinguished relatives. Henry attributes 
it chiefly to the demoralizing effect of 
wealth ; Laura thinks that you were born 
with naturally low tastes.” 

“They’re both right,” observed Tony 
placidly. “I am what Guy calls ‘a 
menace to my order.’ That’s a jolly way 
for one’s secretary to talk to one, isn’t 
it?” 

“It’s the only way dear Guy can talk ; 
and after all, I dare say he is telling the 
truth.” 

“T am sure hé is,” said Tony. “Guy 
is quite incapable of telling anything 
else.” He paused. “Was Henry refer- 
ring to any recent atrocity?” 

“T think your choice of friends is what 
distresses him chiefly. He said that your 
more intimate acquaintances appear to 
consist of prize-fighters and chauffeurs.” 


Bei Y laughed good-humoredly. “I 
do a bit of motor-racing, you know. 
I suppose that’s what he meant by chauf- 
feurs. As for prize-fighters—well, some- 
body must have been telling him about 
Bugg.” 

“About what?” inquired Lady Jocelyn. 


“Bugg,” repeated Tony. “ ‘Tiger’ 
Bugg. He’s a youthful protégé of mine 
—a boxer. In about three years, when 
he’s grown a bit, he’ll be champion of 
England.” 

Lady Jocelyn’s good-humored face 
wrinkled up into a whimsical smile. 

“Dear Tony,” she said, “your conver- 
sation is always so stimulating. Tell me 
some more about Mr. Tiger Bugg. What 
a name! It sounds like some kind of 
American butterfly.” 
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‘*On.,, Be 
spells it with 
two g’s,” said 
Tony. “It’sa 
very good name in the East End of 
London. ‘There have been Buggs in 
Whitechapel for generations.” 

“So I have always understood,” re- 
plied Lady Jocelyn. “How did you come 
across this particular branch of the 
family ?” 

“It was at a boxing-club off the Step- 
ney High Street. It’s a blackguard sort 






of place run by a fellow named Wilson. 
He gets in the East End street-boys, and 
they fight each other for nothing, in the 
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“Ah, Sir Antony,” he observed, “you are ‘good 
losers, you English. Perhaps you do not feel de- 
feat as deeply as southerners.” ‘Perhaps not,” 
admitted Tony. “Anyhow, it’s not much good 
making a song about things, is it?” 


fats hope that 


some  box- 
ing pro- 
moter will 


“7 see them and give them a 
chance. Well, one night 
when I was there they put up this 
boy Bugg against a fellow who was big 
enough to eat him—a chap who knew 
something about the game, too. Bugg 
was hammered nearly silly in the first 
round, but he came up for the second 
and popped in a left hook bang on the 
point that put the big chap to sleep for 
almost ten minutes. It was one of the 
prettiest things that I’ve ever seen, 
really.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,” said Lady 
Jocelyn with mild cynicism. “Go on, 
my dear Tony.” 

“T was so pleased with his pluck,” 
pursued the baronet tranquilly, “that I 
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sent for him after the show and took him 
out to have some supper. I thought he 
was precious hungry from the way he 
wolfed his food, and when I asked him, 
I found he’d had nothing to eat all day 
except a bit of dry bread for breakfast. 

In addition to that he had tramped about 
ten miles looking for a jeb. Hardly 
what one would call a good preparation 
for fighting a fellow twice your size.” 

“It seems a most deserving case.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Tony. 
“IT had him up to Hampstead the next 
day, and I gave him a good try-out with 
the gloves. I saw at once that I’d got 
hold of something quite out of the com- 
mon. He didn’t. know much about the 
science of the game, but he was just a 
born boxer—one of those boys who take 
to fighting as naturally as they do to 
breathing. He seemed a decent lad too, 
in his way—a bit rough, of course, but 
then you couldn’t expect anything else. 
Anyhow, the end of it was I took him 
* on, and he has been with me ever since.” 

“How nice!” said Lady Jocelyn. 
“And in what capacity does he figure in 
the household returns ?” 

Tony indulged in a smile. “I always 
call him my assistant secretary,” he said, 
“just to fetch old Guy. As a matter of 
fact, Bugg is a most useful chap. There’s 
hardly anything he can’t do. When he 
isn’t training for a fight, we use him as a 
sort of maid-of-all-work.” 

“Oh, he still fights, then?” 

“Rather!” said Tony. ‘He has never 
been beaten yet. Backing Bugg is my 
only source of income, apart from the 
estate. I made twelve hundred pounds 
out of him last year.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lady Jocelyn. 
“I had no idea you had a regular profes- 
sion like that, Tony. What sort of peo- 
ple does he fight with?” 

« “We are open to meet anyone in the 
world up to ten stone seven. In fact, 
there are only about four who really 
matter that he hasn’t met. There will 
be one less after to-morrow.” 

“What happens to-morrow ?” 

“Bugg is going to fight Lightning 
Lopez at the Cosmopolitan.” 

“What beautiful names all these peo- 
ple seem to have!” said Lady Jocelyn. 
“Who is Lightning Lopez?” 
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“He calls himself the champion 
welterweight of Europe,” replied ‘ony 
a little contemptuously. “He’s half an 
American and half Livadian. That's 
why Pedro has taken him up.” 

“Pedro?” repeated Lady Jocelyn. 
“Do you mean King Pedro?” 

Tony nodded. “Yes, Lopez is being 
backed by royalty, or rather ex-royalty. 
We hope to have five hundred of the 
best out of His Majesty by to-morrow 
night.” 

“Are you a friend of Pedro’s?” asked 
Lady Jocelyn. 

“Oh, hardly that,” said Tony. “He 
belongs to the Cosmo, you know, and I 
often meet him at races and first nights.” 


f ADY JOCELYN paused for a 
moment. 

“T remember him very well as a little 
boy at Portriga before the revolution,” 
she said. ‘What has he grown up like?” 

“Well,” observed Tony, thoughtfully 
brushing some cigarette-ash from his 
sleeve, “he’s short and fat and dark and 
rather spotty, and he drinks too much.” 

Lady Jocelyn nodded. ‘Ah,’ she said, 
“just like his poor father! Has he 
inherited the family weakness for female 
society ?” 

“He’s a bit of a rip,” said Tony. “Or 
rather he was. Mollie Monk of the 
Gaiety has got hold of him now, and I 
think she keeps him pretty straight. 
She’s not the sort to stand any nonsense, 
you know.” 

“T will take your word for it, Tony,” 
said Lady Jocelyn gravely. 

Tony laughed. “Well, you can, Aunt 
Fanny,” he returned. “I’ve known 
Mollie since she was a little flapper. 
She is the granddaughter of old Monk, 
who used to look after the lodge at 
Holbeck.” 

Lady Jocelyn raised her eyebrows. 
“Dear me!’’ she exclaimed. “Is that so, 
Tony! Why, I remember the old man 
perfectly. She must be a clever girl to 
have got on as she has. What a pity she 
couldn’t be content with her profession !” 

“Oh, Mollie’s all right,” said Tony 
carelessly. ‘‘She’s straight enough, as 
girls of that sort go. You can be quite 
sure she’s really fond of Pedro or she 
wouldn’t have anything to do with him.” 








“He didn’t sound exactly lovable from 
your description of him,” remarked Lady 
Jocelyn. 

“Well, perhaps I didn’t do him jus- 
tice. He isn’t such a bad fellow in his 
way, you know. He drinks too much, 
and he’s stupid and spoiled, but he’s 
quite good-natured and amiable with it. 
I have no doubt Mollie can twist him 
round her finger; and I suppose there’s 
a certain attraction in having a king 
trotting around after you—even if he is 
out of a job. No doubt it annoys the 
other girls.” 

“As a bachelor, my dear boy,” said 
Lady Jocelyn, “you have no right to be 
so well acquainted with feminine weak- 
nesses.” She paused. “You know, you 
really ought to get married, Tony,” she 
added, “if only to circulate your 
income.” 

Tony laughed. “You have hit on my 
one strong point as a capitalist,” he 
said. “You ask Guy, Aunt Fanny!” 

“But you can’t spend forty thousand 
a year by yourself—surely?” 

“Oh, I get a little help now and then. 
I don’t know that I really want it, 
though. It’s wonderful what one can do 
with practice and a steam yacht.” 

“Tt’s not nearly as wonderful as what 
you could do with a wife,” said Lady 
Jocelyn. “Anyhow, you ought to get 
married if only to please me. I shall 
soon be too old for traveling about, and 
then I shall want some really naughty 
children to give me an interest in life. 
I shall never be interested in Henry’s 
twins ; they are such little prigs.” 

Tony got up from his chair and taking 
the old lady’s slender, much-beringed 
hand, raised it to his lips. 

“If you feel like that, Aunt Fanny,” 
he said, “I shall certainly have to think 





about it. You wont mind who she is, I 
suppose ?” 

“T only make one stipulation,” said 
Lady Jocelyn. “She mustn’t wear 
squeaky boots.” 

Tony laughed. “All right, Aunt 


Fanny,” he said. “I can promise you 
that safely.” 

He walked to the window and glanced 
down into Chester Square, where a huge 
venomous-looking two-seated Peugeot 


was filling up the roadway. 
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“T must toddle away. now,” he ob- 
served. ‘I want to run up to the club, 
and see that éverything’s all right for 
to-morrow night, and then I must get 
back home and change. I have prom- 
ised to go to this fancy-dress dance at 
the Albert Hall, and it will take me a 
long time to look like Charles the 
Second.” 

Lady Jocelyn leaned forward and 
rang the bell. ‘Come and see me again 
some day, Tony,” she said, “when you 
have nothing better to do. I shall be 
home till the end of July, at all events.” 

Tony bent down and kissed her affec- 
tionately. “I shall often be dropping 
in if I may,” he said. “I am always in: 
scrapes, you know, Aunt Fanny, and 
you are about the only person I can 
look to for a little sympathy and 
encouragement.” 

“If my moral support is of any use,’ 
Tony,” she said, “you can count on it 
to the utmost.” 


UTSIDE the house a small crowd 

of loafers and errand-boys had 
gathered round the car, which with its; 
enormous strapped bonnet and disc 
wheels looked singularly out of place in 
this trim, respectable neighborhood. 

“Wot yer call that, gov’nor?” in- 
quired one of them, ‘a cycle-car ?” 

“It’s the new Baby Peugeot,” replied 
Tony gravely. 

He started up the engine, and climb- 
ing into the seat, disappeared round the 
corner, followed by the admiring glances 
of his audience. 

The Cosmopolitan Club, headquarters 
of British pugilism, is situated in Covent 
Garden. It is regarded by some excel- 
lent people as a plague-spot that will 
eventually be wiped away by the rising 
flood of a more humanized civilization ; 
but this opinion can hardly be said to 
represent the views of the porters and 
car-men who frequent the vicinity. To 
them the Club represents all that is 
best and brightest in English civiliza- 
tion, and among its numerous and 
oddly assorted members nobody could 
claim to be better known or more popu- 
lar than Tony. 

As the big car picked its way over the: 
cobbles, twisting neatly in and out be- 
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very beautiful this 
morning, Mollie,” 
he said. “You re- 
mind me of one of 
those things that 
come out of ponds.” 

“What do you 
mean?’’ asked 
Mollie. “Frogs?” 

“‘No,’’ said 
Tony, “not frogs. 

ose sort of jolly 
wet girls— naiads, 


tween unattended 
earts and piles of 
empty baskets, a 
good number of the 
men who were 
lounging about 
greeted the owner / 
with a friendly sa- 
lute. When he 
reached the Club and pulled up, several 
of them stepped forward eagerly. 

“Ow abaht ter-morrer, sir?” in- 
quired one huge, hoarsed-voiced carter. 
“Sife to shove a bit on Tiger?” 
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“You can shove your horse 
and cart on him,” said Tony, 
“and if it doesn’t come off, 

I'll buy you another.” 
He jumped out and 
crossed the pavement, 
followed by an 
approving mur- 
mur from every- 
one who had 
heard his offer. 
The cart- 
F er spat de- 
cisively 
into the 
gutter. “’E’s 
a ruddy no- 
bleman, ’e is,”’ 
he observed, 
looking round 
the group with 

a bloodshot 

eye. “Who says 

’e aint?” 

No one ven- 

tured on such a 
rash assertion; 

indeed, putting 

aside the carter’s 
discouraging air, 
everyone present con- 
sidered Tony’s offer 
to be the very acme of aris- 
tocratic behavior. 

The creator of this favorable 
impression pushed open the 
swinging door of the Club, and 

accepting a couple of letters from 

the hotel porter, walked through 
into the comfortably furnished lounge 
at the back. Its two inhabitants, who 

were each in the act of consuming a 

cocktail, glanced round at his en- 
trance. One was “Doggy” Donald- 
son, the manager, a burly, genial- 
looking, bullet-headed individual 
with close-cropped gray hair, and a per- 
manently unlit cigar jutting up rakishly 
out of the corner of his mouth. 
“Hello, Tony!” he _ exclaimed. 
“You’re just in time.to join us. You 
know the Marquis da Freitas?” 
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ee nodded easily, and Donaldson’s 
companion, a stout, dark-complex- 
ioned, well-dressed man of about fifty, 











with a certain air of distinction about Tony nod- 
him, returned the greeting with a cour- ded, and booked 
teous wave of his hand. the bet on his 

“We meet this time as enemies, _ shirt-cuff. 
Sir Antony,” he remarked with a wel- sae 
coming smile. must ¢ 

“Well, I just dropped in for a second be off 
to see that everything was all right about now, 
to-morrow,” said Tony. “Our boy isin he said. 
the finest of form—never been fitter. “I sup- 


I hope that yqu have been equally =m Hi \ 





lucky ?” 

The Marquis indulged in the faintest 
possible shrug of his broad shoulders. 
“TI believe so,” he said: “I am not a 
great authority on these matters myself, 
but they serve to entertain His Maj- 
esty.” 

“Everything’s O. K.,” observed the 
manager in a satisfied voice. “We sold 
the last seat this morning, and there | 
have been several applications 
since. It’s going to be the best 
night of the season. You will 
see your boy turns up in good 
time, wont you?” 

Tony helped himself ¢ 
to the cocktail, which | 
the bar-man, without (ii 
asking any superfluous 
questions, had been 
quietly preparing for 
him. 

“Right you are,” he said, 
drinking it off. ‘‘What’s the 
betting, Doggy ?” 

“Martin-Smith told me this morn- 
ing he’d got a level hundred on 
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Lopez.” 

Tony put down the empty glass. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “he can afford 

to lose it.” 
There was a short pause. 
“You seem confident, Sir ,,\' ( 

Antony,” remarked the th 

Marquis in his suave voice. wu 

“Perhaps you would like to 

back your opinion a little further. 

don’t know much about this sort of 

thing, as I said just now, but I am pre- 

pared to support our man, if only from pose you and the 

patriotic motives.” King will be at 
“Anything you care to suggest, Mar- the Albert Hall to-night?” 

quis,” said Tony indifferently. The Marquis shook his head. “I do 
“Shall we say a couple of hundred, not think His Majesty intends to. be 

then?” present. As for me,”—he again 
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shrugged his shoulders,—‘I grow old 
for such frivolities.” 

“Well, till to-morrow, 
Tony. 


then,” said 


E passed out again through the hall, 

and jumping into the car, steered 
his way slowly round the corner in the 
direction of Piccadilly. He was just 
passing Garnett’s, the celebrated the- 
atrical costumer’s, when the door of that 
eminent establishment swung open and 
a very pretty and smartly dressed girl 
stepped out onto the pavement. Directly 
Tony saw her he checked the car and 
turned it gently in toward the gutter. 

She came up to him with a most at- 
tractive smile. 

“But how convenient, Tony!” she ex- 
claimed. “You will be able to drive me 
home. I was just going to waste my 
money on a taxi.” 

He leaned across and opened the door. 
“You can give me the bob instead, 
Mollie,” he said. ‘Jump in.” 

She stepped up alongside of him ; and 
with a harsh croak the big car glided 
forward again into the thronging bustle 
of Leicester Square. 

“Funny, picking you up like this,” 
he said. “I’ve just been talking about 
you.” 

“I’m always being talked about,’ re- 
plied Mollie serenely. “I hope you 
weren’t as nasty as most people.” 

“I was saying that you were the only 
girl in London with that particular 
shade of red hair.” Tony brought out 
this shameless untruth with the utmost 
coolness. 

“It is rather nice, isn’t it?” said 
Mollie. “All the girls think I touch 
it up. As a matter of fact, it’s one of 
the few parts of me I don’t.” She 
paused. “What were you really saying 
about me, Tony?” 

“Oh, quite nice things,” he replied. 
“Can you fancy me saying anything 
else?” 

“No,” she said. “I'll admit you’re an 
amiable beast, as men go. But why 
haven’t you been to see me lately?” 

Grasping his opportunity, Tony 
darted across the bows of an on-rushing 
motorbus and gained the comparative 
shelter of Regent Street. 


’ 


“If it is a fact,” he observed, “I can 
only attribute it to idiocy.” 

“You know it’s a fact,” said Mollie; 
“and it’s hurt me, Tony. I wouldn’t 
mind being chucked by anyone else. But 
somehow you're different. I have al- 
ways looked on you as a pal.” 

Tony slipped his left hand off the 
wheel for a second and lightly squeezed 
hers. 

“So I am, Mollie,” he said. 
earth should I have changed ?” 

“TI thought you might be sick with me 
about—well, about Peter.” 

“Good Lord, no,” said Tony. “I 
never criticize my friends’ hobbies. If I 
haven’t routed you out lately, it’s only 
because I’ve been really busy.” 

Her face brightened. ‘You're a nice 
old thing, Tony,” she said. “Come and 
lunch with me to-morrow if you’re not 
booked up. Just us two. I really do 
want to have a talk with you, badly.” 

“Right-o,” said Tony. “You'll be 
able to give me the latest stable informa- 
tion about Lopez. It’s the fight to- 
morrow night, you know.” 

Mollie nodded. “Peter thinks he’s 
going to win, all right,” she said. ‘He’s 
cocksure about it.” 

“I gathered that,” said Tony. “I ran 
into Da Freitas at the club just now, 
and he bet me a level two hundred we 
were in for a whipping. I shouldn't 
think he was a gentleman who chucked 
away his money out of patriotic senti- 
ment.” 

Mollie made as near an approach to 
an ugly face as nature would allow. 

“You don’t like him?” inquired Tony 
artlessly. 

“He’s a pig,” said Mollie; and then 
after a short pause she added with some 
reluctance: ‘But he’s a clever pig.” 

“That,” observed Tony, ‘only aggra- 
vates the offense.” 

He pulled up at Basil Mansions, a 
big block of luxurious flats just opposite 
the Langham Hotel, and a magnificently 
gilded porter hastened forward to open 
the door of the car. 

“T’ll tell you about him to-morrow,” 
said Mollie. “Don’t be later than half- 
past one. I’m always starving by then, 
and I sha’n’t wait for you.” 

“IT am always punctual for meals,” 


“Why on 


, 








said Tony. “It’s the only virtue that’s 
rewarded on the spot.” 


CHAPTER II 


To woke up at exactly eleven 
o’clock. He looked at his watch, 
yawned, stretched himself, ran his 
fingers through his hair and then reach- 
ing out his hand, pressed the electric 
bell beside his bed. After a short pause 
it was answered by a middle-aged, clean- 
shaven man with a face like a tired 
sphinx, who entered the room carrying 
a cup of tea upon a tray. ‘Tony sat up 
and blinked at him. . 

“Good morning, Spalding,” he ob- 
served. 

“Good morning, Sir Antony,” re- 
turned the man. “TI trust that you slept 
well, sir?” 

“Very well, thank you,” replied Tony. 

“What time did I get home?” 
“I fancy it was a little after four, 
Tony took a long drink out of the 
teacup and. then put it down again. “I 
am curiously thirsty this morning, Spald- 
ing,” he said. ‘Was I quite sober when 
I came back?” 

The man hesitated. “I should de- 
scribe you as being so, sir,” he replied. 

“Thank you, Spalding,” said Tony 
gratefully. 

Crossing the room, the valet drew up 
the blinds and admitted a cheerful 
stream of sunshine. 

“Mr. Oliver left a message, sir, to say 
that he would not be back until the 
afternoon. He has gone out on business 
and is lunching with Mr. Henry 
Conway.” 

“Where’s Bugg?” inquired Tony. 

“At the present moment, sir, I believe 
he is in the gymnasium. He informed 
me that he was about to loosen his mus- 
cles with a little shadow-boxing.” 

“Ts he all right?” 

“He appears to be in the most robust 
health, sir.” 

A look of relief passed across Tony’s 
face. ‘You have taken a weight off my 
mind, Spalding,” he said. “I dreamed 
that he had broken his neck.” 

The valet shook his head reassuringly. 


sir 
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“T observed no sign of it, sir, when 
I passed him in the hall.” 

“In that case,” said Tony, “I think 
I shall get up. You can fill the bath, 
Spalding, and you can tell the cook I 
sha’n’t want any breakfast.” 


HE impassive servant bowed and 

withdrew from the room, and after 
finishing his tea, Tony got luxuriously 
out of bed and proceeded to drape him- 
self in a blue silk dressing-gown with 
gold dragons embroidered round the 
hem. It was a handsome garment orig- 
inally intended for the president of 
China, but that gentleman had unex- 
pectedly rejected it on the ground that 
it was too ornate for the elected head of 
a democratic community. At least, that 
was how the Bond Street shopman who 
had sold it to Tony had accounted for 
its excessive price. 

Lighting a cigarette, Tony sauntered 
across to the bathroom, where a shave, a 
cold tub and a few minutes of exercises 
were sufficient to remove the slight traces 
of lassitude induced by his impersona- 
tion of Charles the Second. Then, still 
clad in his dressing-gown, he strolled 
down the main staircase and opening the 
front door, passed out into the garden. 

The house was one of those two or 
three jolly old-fashioned survivals which 
still stand in their own grounds in the 
neighborhood of Jack Straw’s Castle. 
Tony had bought up the freehold sev- 
eral years previously, the quaint old 
Georgian residence in its delightful sur- 
roundings appealing to him far more 
than his own gloomy family mansion in 
Belgrave Square. As he himself was 
fond of explaining, it gave one all the 
charm of living in the country without 
any of its temptations to virtue. 

A few yards’ walk along a gravel 
path, hedged in on each side by thick 
laurel-bushes, brought him to the gym- 
nasium. The door was slightly open, 
and from the quick patter and shuffle 
of footsteps inside, it sounded as if a 
number of ballet-girls were practicing 
a novel and rather complicated form of 
dance. 

The spectacle that actually met Tony’s 
eyes when he entered, however, was of a 
less seductive nature. Clad only in a 
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The latter ducked under the blow, and coming up with a beautiful straight left, knocked his assailant spinning. 
he remarked. “We shall have half London here in a moment.” 
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pair of flannel trousers, a young man 
was spinning and darting about the room 
in the most extraordinary fashion, in- 
dulging at the same time in lightning- 
like movements with his head and arms. 
To the uninitiated observer he would 
have appeared to be either qualifying 
for a lunatic asylum or else attempting 
the difficult feat of catching flies on the 
wing. As a matter of fact, either as- 
sumption would have been equally inac- 
curate. He was engaged in what is 
known among pugilists as ‘shadow- 
boxing,” which consists of conducting 
an animated contest with a vicious but 
imaginary opponent. 


Co seeing Tony, the young man in 
question came to an abrupt halt in 
the middle of the room and raised his 
forefinger to his close-cropped forehead. 

“Mornin’, Sir Ant’ny,” he observed. 

Notwithstanding his exertions he 
spoke without the least trace of breath- 
lessness, and there was no sign of sper- 
spiration upon his clean white skin. He 
looked what he was—a splendidly built 
lad of about nineteen, trained to the last 
pitch of physical fitness. 

Tony glanced him over with an ap- 
proving eye. “Good morning, Bugg,” 
he answered. “I am glad to see you 
looking so well. I dreamed you had 
broken your neck.” 

The lad grinned cheerfully. ‘Not 
me, sir. Never felt better in me life. 
Must’ve bin the other bloke.” 

“T hope not,” said Tony anxiously. 
“T backed you for another two-fifty yes- 
terday, and I can’t very well claim the 
money unless the fight comes off, By 
the way, a hundred of that goes onto the 
purse if you do the trick all right.” 

The young prize-fighter looked a trifle 
embarrassed. “There aint no call for 
that, sir—thankin’ ye kindly all the 
sime, sir. I’d knock out ’alf a dozen 
blokes like Lopez for a purse o’ three 
’undred.” 

“Your unmercenary nature is one of 
your chief charms, Bugg,” said Tony. 
“All the same, you mustn’t carry it to 
extremes. How much money have you 
got in the bank now?” 

Bugg scratched his ear. “The last 
time I goes in, sir, the old geezer with 
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the whiskers says somethin’ abaht a mat- 
ter of eleven ’undred quid.” 

“Well, by to-morrow you ought to 
have fifteen hundred. In other words, 
Bugg, you will be a capitalist—one of 
the idle rich. ‘That money, properly 
invested, will bring you in thirty shil- 
lings a week. If you want to set up as 
an independent gentleman, now’s the 
time to begin.” 

A sudden look of surprised dismay 
spread itself across Bugg’s square-jawed 
face. 

“Meanin’ I got the chuck, sir?” he 
inquired dully. 

Tony laughed. “Of course not,” he 
said. ‘Don’t be an ass, Bugg. I was 
only pointing out to you that if you like 
to set up on your own, you can afford 
to do it. I'll go on backing you as long 
as you want me to, but you needn’t feel 
bound to stop on here if you’d rather 
clear out. It’s not much of a job for a 
budding champion of England, with 
fifteen hundred pounds in the bank.” 

Bugg gave an audible sigh of relief. 

“T thought you was ’andin’ me the 
bird, sir,’”’ he observed. “Give me a 
proper turn, it did, jest for the minute.” 

“Then you don’t want to go?” 

Bugg laughed, almost contemptuously. 

“Where'd I go to, sir?” he demanded. 
“’Ow long would that fifteen ’undred 
last if I was knockin’ arahnd on me own 
with every flash cove in London ’avin’ 
a cut at it? ’Sides that, sir, I don’t 
want nothin’ different. I wouldn't 
change the job I got, not to be King of 
England. If it weren’t for you, I'd 
be ’awkin’ w’elks now, or fightin’ in a 
booth, an’ Tiger Bugg aint the sort to 
forget a thing like that. W’en you 
don’t want me no more, sir, jest you tip 
me the orfice straight and: proper, and 
I’ll ’op it; but so long as there’s any 
bloomin’ thing I can do for you, sir, 
well, ’ere I am and ’ere I means to stop.” 

It was the longest speech Tiger Bugg 
had ever indulged in, and certainly the 
most eloquent. Genuinely touched, 
Tony stepped forward and patted the 
lad on his shoulder. 

“That’s all right, Tiger,” he said. 
“There will always be a job for you 
here, if it’s only to annoy my relations.” 
He paused and lighted another cigarette. 





“Give us a bit of your best to-night,” he 
added. “I should like to make Da 
Freitas look silly, and if you win easily, 
Donaldson has practically promised me 
a match for the Lonsdale Belt.” 
Bugg’s eyes gleamed, and his hands 
automatically clenched themselves. 
“T’ll slip one over the fust chance I 
get, sir,” he observed earnestly. “I don’t 
think I’ll ’ave to wait long, neither.” 
Tony nodded and gathering up his 
dressing-gown, turned toward the door. 
“Well, be ready by eight o’clock,” he 
said, “and we'll go down together in the 
car.” 


Rigo ayp the gymnasium, Tony 
strolled on up the path till it curved 
round the corner and opened out into an 
asphalt yard, where a man in blue over- 
alls was attending to the toilet of the 
big Peugeot. He was a tall, lank, red- 
haired individual with an expression of 
incurable melancholy on his face. 

“Good morning, Jennings,” said 
Tony. “It’s a nice morning, isn’t it?” 

The chauffeur cast a resentful glance 
at the unclouded blue overhead. 

“It’s all right at present, sir,” he 
admitted grudgingly, ‘but these here 
extra-fine mornings have a way of turn- 
ing off sudden.” 

Tony sauntered up to the car, and 
lifting the bonnet, looked down into 
the gleaming network of copper and 
brass which bore eloquent testimony to 
the care and energy expended on it. 

“T didn’t think she was pulling quite 
at her best yesterday,” he said. “You 
might have a run through and tune her 
up a bit, when you’ve got time.” 

The chauffeur nodded. “Once these 
here big racin’ engines begin to give 
trouble, sir,’ he remarked with a sort 
of gloomy relish, ‘they aint never the 
same again—not in a manner o’ speak- 
ing. Least, that’s how it seems to me.” 

“That’s how it would seem to you, 
Jennings,” said Tony kindly. “Is the 
Suiza all right?” 

“She’ll run, sir.” 

“Well, have her ready about one 
o’clock, and I shall want you and the 
Rolls-Royce at eight to-night to take us 
to the Club.” He paused. “I suppose 
you’ve backed Bugg?” he added. 
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Jennings shook his head. “Not me, 
sir. I think he’s flying too high, sir. 
From all they tell me, this here Lopez 
is a terror, I’ll be sorry to see Bugg 
knocked out, but there it is: it comes to 
all of ’em in time.” 

“T like talking to you after breakfast, 
Jennings,” said Tony. “You cheer one 
up for the entire day.” 

Jennings received the compliment with 
an utterly unmoved expression. “I 
don’t take much stock in bein’ cheerful 
meself, sir,’ he observed “—not unless 
there’s something to be cheerful about.” 

He stepped forward and resumed his 
work on the car, and after watching him 
for a moment or two with a pleasant 
interest, Tony returned to the house. 


Hé® finished his toilet in a leisurely 

fashion and then spent an agreeable 
half-hour over The Sportsman, which 
was the only morning paper he took. 
Current affairs of a more general nature 
did not interest him much, though in 
times of national or political crisis it 
was his habit to borrow The Daily Mail 
from Spalding. 

Soon after one, Jennings brought the 
Suiza round to the front door; and a 
quarter of an hour later Tony turned 
in through the gateway of Basil Man- 
sions and drew up alongside the rockery 
and fountain with which a romantic 
landlord had enriched the center of the 
courtyard. 

Leaving the car there, he strolled 
across to Mollie’s flat and rang the bell. 
It was answered almost at once by a 
neatly dressed French maid who con- 
ducted him into a bright and daintily 
furnished room where Mollie was sitting 
at the piano practicing a new song. She 
jumped up gayly as soon as she saw him. 

“Oh, how nice of you, Tony!” she 
exclaimed. “You are ten minutes early, 
and I’m fearfully hungry. Lunch as 
soon as it’s ready, Claudine.” 

She gave Tony her hand, which he 
raised gallantly to his lips. 

“You are looking very beautiful this 
morning, Mollie,” he said. “You re- 
mind me of one of those things that 
come out of ponds.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mollie. 
“Frogs?” 
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“No,” said Tony, ‘not frogs. Those 
sdrt of jolly wet girls with nothing on— 
what do you call them—naiads, isn’t it?” 

Mollie burst into a ripple of laughter. 
“T don’t think that’s much of a compli- 
ment to my frock, Tony,” she said. “It 
was specially designed for me by Jay’s, 
too! Don’t. you like it?” 

Tony stepped back and inspected her 
critically. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” he said. “I should 
imagine Mr. Jay was now prostrate with 
nervous exhaustion.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Mollie comfort- 
ingly, “he’ll_have heaps of time to re- 
cover before he’s paid.” 


HE. clear- note of a_ silver 
sounded from the passage. and she 
thrust her arm through Tony’s. 

“Come along,’ she said. ‘There are 
roast quails, and it would be awful if 
they got cold, wouldn’t it?” 

Tony. gave a slight shudder. “There 
are some’ tragedies,” he said, “that one 
hardly likes to think about.” 

All through lunch, which was daintily 
served in Mollie’s pretty, sunny little 
dining-room, they chatted away in the 
easy, cheerful fashion of two people 
who have no illusions about each other 
and are yet the firmest of friends. The 
lunch itself was excellent, and Claudine 
waited on them with a graceful skill that 
lent an additional harmony to _ its 
progress. 

“T ‘think I am in love with your new 
maid,” observed Tony thoughtfully 
when-she at length left them to their 
coffee and ‘cigarettes. 

“T am glad you approve of her,” said 
Mollie, “but if you haven’t seen her 
before, it only shows how disgustingly 
you must have treated me. She has been 
here since Christmas.” 

“T like her face,” pursued Tony. “It’s 
so pure. She looks as if she had been 
turned out of a convent for being too 
good...” , 

“She isn’t good,” said Mollie. 
you think’ it.”". + - 

“That only makes. her all the more 
wonderful,” said Tony. ‘To look good 
and to be wicked is the ideal combina- 
tion. You get the benefits of both with- 
out any of their drawbacks.” 
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“In that case,’ observed Mollie, “I 
must be dead out of luck. With my 
red hair and red lips I look desperately 
wicked, while as a matter of fact I’m 
quite uninterestingly good—by instinct.” 
She paused. “I want to talk to you 
about my morals, Tony. ‘That has been 
one of the chief reasons why I asked 
you to lunch,” 

Tony poured out a glass of liqueur 
brandy. “ “The morals of Mollie,’” he 
remarked contentedly. © “I can’t imagine 
a more perfect subject for an after-lunch 
discussion.” 

Mollie lighted a cigarette and passed 
across the little silver box. “It’s not so 
much a discussion as an explanation,” 
she said. “I want to explain Peter.’’ 
She sat back in her chair. ‘You see, 
Tony, you're the only person in the 
world whose opinion I care a hang for. 
If it hadn’t been for you, I don’t know 
what would have happened to me after 
I ran away from home. You helped me 
to get on the stage, and I don’t want 
you to think I’ve turned out an absolute 
rotter. Oh, I know people have always 
said horrid things about me, but then 
they do that about any girl in musical 
comedy. I believe I’m supposed to have 
lived with a Rajah and had a black baby, 
and Lord knows what else; but as a 
matter of fact, it’s all lies and inven- 
tion. People talk like that just to appear 
more in the swim than somebody else. 
Of course, I don’t mean to say I haven’t 
had lots of kind offers of that sort, but 
until Peter came along I’d said no to 
all of them.” 

“What made you pitch on Peter?” 
asked Tony. 

“T don’t know,” said Mollie frankly. 
“IT think I was sorry for him to start 
with. He’s so stupid, you know—any- 
one can take him in; and that little cat 
Marie d’Estelle was getting thousands 
out of him and carrying on all the time 
with half a dozen other men. ° So I 
thought I’d just take him away if only 
to teach her common decency.” 

“If rumor is correct,” observed Tony, 
“the lesson was not entirely successful.” 


MOLLE laughed. ‘Well, that was 
how the thing started, anyway,” 
she said. “Peter got awfully keen on 
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me, and after I had seen a little bit of 
him and snubbed him rather badly once 
or twice for being too affectionate, I 
really began to get quite fond of him. 
You see, if he wasn’t a king, he’d be a 
jolly good sort. ‘There’s nothing really 
the matter with him except that he’s 
been horribly spoiled. He isn’t a bit 
vicious naturally; he only thought he 
was. He is weak and stupid, of course, 
but then I like a man not to be too clever 
if i am going to have much to do with 
him. Stupid men stick to you, and you 
can make them do just what you want. 
You know Peter consults me about prac- 
tically everything.” 

“And what does Da Freitas think of 
the situation?” asked Tony mildly. 

“Oh, Da Freitas!’ Mollie’s expres- 
sion was an answer in itself. “He hates 
me, Tony; he can’t stand anyone’s hav- 
ing an influence over Peter except him- 
self. He didn’t mind d’Estelle and 
people like that, in spite of the money 
they cost, but he would give anything to 
get rid of me. He likes Peter to be weak 
and dissipated and not to bother about 
things, because then he has all the power 
in his own hands.” 

“But how is all this going to end, 
Mollie?” asked Tony. “Suppose there’s 
another revolution in Livadia, and Peter, 
as you call him, has to go back to be 
king. It’s quite on the cards, according 
to what one hears.” 

“Qh, I know,” said Mollie, shrugging 
her shoulders, “but what’s the good of 
worrying? If they knew Peter as well 
as I do, they wouldn’t be so stupid. 
He'd be no earthly use as a king, by him- 
self, and he’d look too absolutely silly 
for words with a crown on his head. As 
far as his own private tastes go, he’s a 
lot happier at Richmond. He quite sees 
it too, you know, when I point it out to 
him, but he says he wouldn’t be able to 
help himself if there was a revolution.” 

“No,” said Tony, “I imagine Da 
Freitas would see to that. It will be a 
precious cold day when he gets left. He 
hasn’t schemed and plotted and kept in 
with Pedro all this time in order to let 
the chance slip when it comes along. If 
he isn’t back there some day in his old 
job of prime minister, it wont be the 
fault of the Marquis Fernando.” 
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Mollie looked pensively into the fire. 
“He only makes one mistake,” she said. 
“He’s a little too apt to think other peo- 
ple more stupid than they are. I sup- 
pose it comes from associating so much 
with poor old Peter.” 


CHAPTER III 


ERY carefully Tony sprinkled a 

little Bengal pepper over the 

perfectly grilled sole which 
Spalding had set down in front of him. 
Then he returned the bottle to the cruet- 
stand and looked across the table at his 
cousin. 

“You really ought to come to-night, 
Guy,” he said. “It will be a beautiful 
fight while it lasts.” 

Guy Oliver shook his head. He was a 
tall, rather gaunt young man with a 
pleasant but too serious expression. ‘My 
dear Tony,” he replied, ‘my tastes may 
be peculiar, but as I have told you be- 
fore, it really gives me no pleasure to 
watch two lads striking each other vio- 
lently about the face and body.” 

“You were always hard to please,” 
complained Tony sadly. “Fighting is 
one of the few natural and healthy occu- 
pations left to humanity.” 

Guy adjusted his glasses. “I am not 
criticizing fighting in its proper place,” 
he said. “I think there are times when 
it may be necessary and even enjoyable. 
All I do object to is regarding it as a 
pastime. ‘There are some things in life 
that we are not meant to make a popular 
spectacle out of. What would you say if 
some one suggested paying people to 
make love to each other on public plat- 
forms?” 

“T should say it would be most excit- 
ing,” said Tony, “especially the heavy- 
weight championship.” He poured him- 
self out half a glass of sherry and held 
it up to the light. ‘Talking of heavy- 
weights,” he added, “how did you find 
our dear cousin Henry?” 

“Henry was very well,” said Guy. 
“He is coming to see you.” 

Tony put down his glass and surveyed 
his cousin reproachfully. “And you-call 
yourself a secretary and a friend?” he 
remarked. 
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The frightened, hunted look flashed back into her eyes. “No, no,” she said quickly. “I had never seen them 
spoke eagerly, as though specially anxious that her words should carry conviction. 
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“T think it is very good for you to 
entertain Cousin Henry occasionally,” 
returned Guy. “He is an excellent anti- 
dote to the Cosmopolitan Club and 
Brooklands.” He paused. “Besides, he 
has a suggestion to make with which I 
am thoroughly in sympathy.” 

A depressed expression flitted across 
Tony’s face. “I am sure it has some- 
thing to do with my duty,” he said. 

Guy nodded. “I wish you would try 
and look on it in that light. Henry has 
put himself to a lot of trouble about it, 
and he will be very hurt if you don’t take 
it seriously.” 

“My dear Guy!” said Tony. “A pro- 
posal of Henry’s with which you are in 
sympathy couldn’t possibly be taken any 
other way. What is it?” 

“He has set his heart on your going 
into Parliament, as you know. Well, he 
told me that last week he had spoken 
about you to the chief whip, and that 
they are arranging for you to stand as 
Government candidate for Balham 
North at the next general election.” 

There was a long pause. 

“For where?” inquired Tony faintly. 

“For Balham North. It’s a large 
constituency in South London close to 
Upper Tooting.” 

“Tt would be,” said Tony. “And may 
I ask what I have done to deserve this 
horrible fate?” 

“That’s just it,” said Guy. “You 
haven’t done anything. Henry feels— 
indeed we all feel—that as head of the 
family it is quite time you made a start.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Tony 
with some dignity. “I am sowing my 
wild oats. It is what every wealthy 
young baronet is expected to do.” 

“Leaving out the war,” retorted Guy, 
“you have been sowing them for exactly 
six years and three months.” 

Tony smiled contentedly. “I always 
think,” he observed, “that if a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well.” 


"| HERE was another pause, while 
Guy, crumbling a bit of bread be- 
tween his fingers, regarded his cousin 
with a thoughtful scrutiny. 

“As far as I can see, Tony,” he said, 
“there is only one thing that’s the least 


likely to do you any good. You want a 
complete change in your life—something 
that will wake you up to a sense of duty 
and responsibility. I think you ought to 
get married.” 

Tony, who was helping himself to a 
glass of champagne, paused abruptly in 
the middle of that engaging occupation. 

“How remarkable!” he exclaimed. 
“Only yesterday Aunt Fanny made ex- 
actly the same suggestion. It must be 
something in the spring air.” 

“I don’t always agree with Aunt 
Fanny,” said Guy, “but I think that for 
once in a way she was giving you excel- 
lent advice. A good wife would make a 
tremendous difference in your life.” 

“Tremendous!” assented Tony with a 
shudder. “I should probably have to 
give up smoking in bed and come down 
to breakfast every morning.” 

“You would be all the better for it,” 
said Guy firmly. “I was thinking, how- 
ever, more of your general outlook on 
things. Marriage with the right woman 
might make you realize that your posi- 
tion carries with it certain duties that 
you ought to regard both as a privilege 
and a pleasure.” 

“Is going into Parliament one of 
them ?” asked Tony. 

“Certainly. As a large landowner, 
you are just the type of man who is 
badly wanted in the House of Com- 
mons.”’ 

“They must be devilish hard up for 
legislators,” said Tony. “Still, if you 
and Henry have made up your minds, I 
expect I shall have to do it.”” He paused. 
“T don’t think I should like to be the 
member for Balham North, though,” he 
added reflectively. “It sounds like the 
sort of place where a _ chorus-girl’s 
mother would live.” 

Any defense of the constituency which 
Guy may have had to offer was cut short 
by the reéntrance of Spalding. 

“The car is at the door, sir,” he 
observed. 

“Aren’t you going to finish your din- 
ner?” inquired Guy as Tony pushed back 
his chair. 

The latter shook his head. “I never 
eat much before a fight,” he said. “It 
prevents my getting properly excited.” 
He got up from his seat. “Besides,” he 
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added, “I always take Bugg round to 
Shepherds after he has knocked out his 
man, and we celebrate the victory with 
stout and oysters. It’s Bugg’s idea of 
heaven.” 

He passed out into the hall, where 
Spalding helped him on with his coat. 
Outside the front door stood a beauti- 
fully appointed Rolls-Royce limousine, 
painted the color of silver and uphol- 
stered in gray Bedford cord. Jennings 
was at the wheel, and inside sat Tiger 
Bugg and a large red-faced man wiih 
little twinkling black eyes. This latter 
was Mr. Blink McFarland, the cele- 
brated proprietor of the Hampstead 
Heath Gymnasium, who acted as“Tiger’s 
trainer and sparring-partner. They both 
touched their caps as Tony appeared. 

“T wouldn’t let ’im get out, sir,” ob- 
served McFarland in a gruff voice. 
“Might’ve took a chill hangin’ round.” 

“Quite right, Blink,” replied Tony 
gravely. “Lopez isn’t to be sneezed at, 
even by a future champion.” 

He lighted a cigarette, and stepping 
inside, closed the door behind him. 
Spalding made a signal to Jennings, and 
the big car slid off noiselessly down the 
drive. 


“Feeling all 


? | ‘ONY turned to Bugg. 
right?” he inquired. 
The young prize-fighter grinned ami- 


ably. ‘Fine, sir, thank ye, sir.” 

With an affectionate gesture McFar- 
land laid an enormous mottled hand on 
his charge’s knee. “‘He’s fit to jump out 
of ‘is skin, sir—you take it from me. If 
he don’t knock two sorts of blue ’ell out 
of that dirty-faced dago, I’ll give up 
trainin’ fighters and start keepin’ rab- 
bits.” 

“Lopez is supposed to have a bit of a 
punch himself, isn’t he?” inquired Tony. 

McFarland made a hoarse rumbling 
noise which was presumably intended for 
a laugh. 

“All the better for us, sir. 
’e hits, the more ’e’ll hurt hisself. 
a forlorn job punchin’ Tiger. 
might as well kick a pavin’-stone.” 

Bugg, who was evidently susceptible 
to compliments, blushed like a school- 
girl, and then to cover his confusion 
turned an embarrassed gaze out the win- 
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dow. The long descent of Haverstock 
Hill was flying past at a rare pace, for 
whatever might be Jennings’ shortcom- 
jngs as a cheerful companion, he could 
certainly drive a car. Indeed, it could 
scarcely have been more than ten min- 
utes from the moment they left the 
Heath until, with a loud blast from the 
horn, they glided round the corner of 
the street into Covent Garden. 

The pavement and roadway in front 
of the Cosmopolitan were filled by the 
usual rough-looking crowd that invari- 
ably congregates outside the Club on the 
occasion of a big fight. With surprising 
swiftness, however, a space was cleared 
for Tony’s car, and as its three occu- 
pants stepped out, a hoarse, excited buzz 
of “That’s ’im!” “That’s Tiger!” rose 
up all round them. 

Bugg and McFarland hurried through 
into the Club, Tony stopping behind 
for a moment to give some directions to 
Jennings. 

“You can put the car up at the R. A. 
C.,” he said. “I'll telephone over when 
I want you.” 

He followed the others across the 
pavement, amid encouraging observa- 
tions of: ‘Good luck, me Lord!” and 
one or two approving pats on the back 
from hearty if not overclean hands. 


UGG and his trainer had of course 

gone direct to their dressing-room, 
where Tony made no attempt to pursue 
them. He knew that Tiger’s prepara- 
tions were safe in McFarland’s hands; 
so relinquishing his coat to one of the 
hall porters, he walked straight through 
to the big gymnasium where the con- 
tests were held. 

It was an animated scene that met his 
eyes as he entered. A preliminary bout 
was in progress, and around the raised 
and roped dais in the center, with its 
blinding glare of light overhead, sat a 
thousand or fifteen hundred of London’s 
most eminent “sportsmen.” They were 
nearly all in evening dress, the dazzling 
array of white shirt-fronts and diamond 
studs affording a vivid testimony to the 
interest taken in pugilism by the most 
refined and educated classes. 

As soon as the round was ended, Tony 
made his way slowly toward his seat by 
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the ringside, exchanging innumerable 
greetings as he passed along. Almost 
everybody seemed to know him, and he 
seemed to have a smile and a cheery 
word for them all. 

A few yards from his destination he 
came across the Marquis da Freitas. 
That distinguished statesman was seated 
in the front row of chairs enjoying a big 
cigar, while beside him lounged a dark, 
squarely built, rather coarse-featured 
youth, who greeted Tony with an affable 
if slightly condescending wave of his 
hand. The latter was none other than 
His Majesty King Pedro the Fifth, the 
rightful though temporarily discarded 
ruler of Livadia. 

Tony pulled up at this mark of royal 
recognition and shook hands with .the 
Marquis and his monarch. It was un- 
derstood that on such occasions as the 
present the ex-King preferred to be re- 
garded as an ordinary member of the 
Club. 

“Everything is good, I hope,” he ob- 
served to Tony. ‘Your man, he is up to 
the scratch—eh ?” 

He spoke English confidently but with 
a marked foreign accent. 

“Rather,” said Tony. ‘Never been 
fitter in his life. No excuses if we’re 
beaten.” 

Da Freitas blew out a philosophic puff 
of smoke. “Ah, Sir Antony,” he ob- 
served, “that is one of your national vir- 
tues. You are good losers, you English. 
Perhaps you do not feel defeat as deeply 
as southerners.” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Tony cheer- 
fully. “Anyhow, it’s not much good 
making a song about things, is it? One’s 
bound to strike a snag occasionally.” 

The Marquis nodded. “In Livadia,” 
he said softly, “we do not like to be 
beaten. We—” 


E Nace was a loud tang from the 
gong, and the two boxers sprang up 

out of their respective corners to resume 
the fight. With a gesture of apology, 
Tony moved along to his seat, where he 
found himself next to “Doggy” Donald- 
son, who was discharging his customary 
role of master of the ceremonies. He 
welcomed Tony with a grip of the hand. 
“Glad you’ve turned up,” he said. “I 


never feel really happy till both parties 
are in the Club. All sereno?” 

“As far as we’re concerned,” replied 
Tony. 

Donaldson rubbed his hands. “That's 
good,” he observed contentedly. “We'll 
have ’em in the ring by nine-thirty at 
latest. That'll just give us time to— 
Hullo! Look at that! Hanged if 
Young Alf isn’t chucking it.” 

One of the two contesting youths had 
suddenly stepped back and held out his 
hand to his opponent. He had just re- 
ceived a severe dig in the stomach which 
had apparently convinced him for the 
moment that boxing was an unfriendly 
and overrated amusement. 

With a grunt of disgust at such pusil- 
lanimity, Donaldson clambered up into 
the ring and in a stentorian voice an- 
nounced the name of the winner. He 
then introduced two more lithe-limbed, 
active-looking lads, who promptly set 
about the task of punching each other’s 
heads with refreshing accuracy and 
vigor. 

It was about a quarter past nine when 
this bout came to an end and prepara- 
tions were begun for the principal event. 
Two buckets of clean water were brought 
in, and a large cardboard box containing 
a couple of new pairs of boxing-gloves 
was deposited in the center of the ring. 
Then, while a truculent-looking gentle- 
man in flannel trousers and a sweater 
strolled about crushing lumps of resin 
beneath his feet, Doggy Donaldson 
again hoisted himself into the roped 
square and held up his hand for silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have the 
pleasure to announce that the committee 
has decided to match the winner of to- 
night’s contest against Jack Rivers, the 
holder of the Lonsdale Welterweight 
Belt.” 

The applause that greeted this state- 
ment had scarcely died away when a 
louder and more enthusiastic outburst 
proclaimed the appearance of the boxers. 
They came on from different sides of the 
building, each with a small army of sec- 
onds in attendance. Climbing up into 
opposite corners of the ring, they bowed 
their acknowledgments to the audience 
and then, after carefully rubbing their 
feet in the resin, seated themselves on 
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the small stools that had been placed in 
readiness. 

A number of lengthy preliminaries 
followed. ‘The bandages that each man 
wore on his hands were gravely inspected 
by one of his rival’s seconds, while an- 
other opened the cardboard box and 
selected one of the two pairs of gloves 
for his principal. ‘They were nice-look- 
ing gloves, but to the casual observer 
they would have appeared to be con- 
structed more for the purpose of con- 
forming to the law than of really dead- 
ening the effect of a blow. By dint of 
much pulling and straining, however, 
each boxer managed to get them on and 
then sat with a dressing-gown over his 
shoulders while Doggy Donaldson made 
the inevitable introductions. 

“Gentlemen! A twenty-round contest 
between Lightning Lopez of Livadia, on 
my right, and Tiger Bugg of Hampstead 
on my left. The bout will be refereed 
by Mr. Dick Fisher.” 

An elderly man in evening dress, with 
a weather-beaten face, hard blue eyes 
and a chin like the toe of a boot, stepped 
up alongside the speaker and jerked his 
head at the audience. He was an ex- 
amateur-champion of England, and one 
of the best judges of boxing in the world. 


HE gong sounded as a signal to clear 

the ring, and the cluster of seconds 
from each side made a leisurely exit 
through the ropes. For a moment the 
two boxers were left sitting on their 
respective stools, facing each other across 
the brilliantly lighted arena. Then came 
another clang, and with a simultaneous 
movement they leaped lightly to their 
feet and advanced swiftly but cautiously 
toward the center. 

To anyone sufficiently pagan to admire 
the human form, they made a pleasing 
and effective picture. Both nude, except 
for a pair of very short blue trunks, they 
moved forward with the lithe grace of a 
couple of young panthers. Under the 
pitiless glare of the big arc-lamps the 
rippling muscles on their backs and 
shoulders were plainly visible. Bugg’s 
white skin stood out in dazzling contrast 
to the swarthy color of his opponent, but 
as far as bodily perfection went, there 
seemed to be no advantage. 
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For a few seconds they circled stealth- 
ily round the ring, sparring for an open- 
ing. Lopez, who had adopted a slightly 
crouching pose, was the more aggressive 
of the two. He was famed for the fierce 
impetuousness of his methods, and on 
his last appearance at the Club he had 
signalized the occasion by knocking out 
his adversary in the second round. 

In the present instance, however, he 
appeared to be a little at a loss. There 
was nothing very unusual to the eye 
about Bugg’s style, but the almost con- 
temptuous ease with which he brushed 
aside a couple of lightninglike left leads 
distinctly disconcerted his opponent. 

Realizing, apparently, that as far as 
quickness and skill went, he had met 
more than his match, the Livadian evi- 
dently decided that his usual robust tac- 
tics might be the most effective. He 
drew back a pace, and then slightly drop- 
ping his head, sprang in with the vicious 
fury of a wildcat, hitting out fiercely 
with both hands. 

The suddenness of the attack would 
have taken most boxers by surprise, but 
that embarrassing emotion appeared to 
have no place in Bugg’s philosophy. 
With the swiftness of light he stepped to 
one side, and just as the human batter- 
ing ram in front of him hurled itself 
forward, he brought up his right hand 
in a whizzing uppercut that caught his 
adversary under the angle of the jaw. 
The blow was so perfectly timed and de- 
livered with such tremendous force that 
it lifted Lopez clean off his feet. With 
his arms flung out wide on each side of 
him, he made a sort of convulsive jerk 
into the air, and then crashed over back- 
ward to the floor, where he lay a huddled 
and inert mass. 

For an instant the whole house re- 
mained hushed in a stupefied silence. 
Then as the timekeeper began to count 
off the fateful seconds, a sudden hoarse 
roar broke out all over the building. 
Above the din could be heard the voices 
of Lopez’s seconds, howling abuse and 
entreaty at their unconscious principal. 
In vain the referee waved his arms, en- 
treating some sort of order for the count. 

Doggy Donaldson clutched Tony by 
the wrist. “Curse it!” he shouted ex- 
citedly, “I believe he’s broken his neck.” 
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f. VEN as he spoke came the clang of 
the timekeeper’s gong, signifying 
that the ten seconds had passed. In a 
moment half a dozen figures were 
swarming over the ropes, but before any 
one of them could reach him, Bugg had 
picked up his limp, unconscious adver- 
sary in his arms and was carrying him 
across the ring to his own corner. He 
seemed to be by far the coolest and most 
collected person present. 

Almost immediately Tony became the 
center of a number of friends and ac- 
quaintances who were wringing his hand 
and congratulating him on the victory. 
After a minute or two he managed to 
free himself, and pushing his way 
through to the ringside, inquired anx- 
iously after the health of the unfortunate 
Lopez. Doggy Donaldson, who was 
among the crowd surrounding that fallen 
warrior, bent down with an air of con- 
siderable relief upon his honest counte- 
nance. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘The beg- 
gar’s coming round. I really thought 


for a moment he was a goner, though. 
Gad, what a kick that boy of yours has 


got!” 


“Well, I’m glad it’s no worse,” said 
Tony. 

The other nodded. “Yes,” he ob- 
served, “we must all be thankful for 
that. It would have been a rotten thing 
for the Club if he’d broken his neck.” 

He turned away, and following suit, 
Tony suddenly found himself face to 
face with the Marquis da Freitas and his 
royal master, who had apparently 
stepped forward in order to learn the 
news. The Marquis appeared as suave 
as ever, but anything more su!ky-looking 
than His Majesty it would have been 
difficult to imagine. 

Da Freitas bowed with the faintest 
ironical exaggeration. “Permit me to 
congratulate you, Sir Antony. Your 
victory is indeed crushing.” 

Tony regarded him with his usual 
amiable smile. ‘Thanks,’ he said. “I 
am awfully glad your man isn’t seriously 
hurt. It was bad luck, his running into 
a punch like that.” He turned to Pedro. 
“You can have a return match, you know, 
any time, if you care about it.” 

His Majesty scowled. “TI vill see him 
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dead before I back him again,” he ob- 
served bitterly. 

The Marquis da Freitas showed his 
white teeth in a polite smile. “I fear 
you are rather too strong for us in the 
boxing ring, Sir Antony. Perhaps some 
day we may find a more favorable battle- 
ground.” 

“I hope so,” said Tony. “I rather 
like having a shade of odds against me. 
It’s so much more interesting.” 

He nodded cheerfully to the pair of 
them, and moving off from the ringside, 
began to make his way across the hall. 
It was slow work, for friends kept on 
pulling him up with boisterous words of 
congratulation and invitations to supper. 

Tony, however, declined the invita- 
tions on the plea of a previous engage- 
ment. As he had told Guy at dinner, it 
was his invariable custom after a suc- 
cessful fight to take Bugg out to Shep- 
herds, the celebrated oyster-bar in Cov- 
entry Street—a resort much frequented 
by gentlemen of pugilistic and sporting 
tastes. The simple-minded Tiger had 
not many weaknesses, but on these occa- 
sions it afforded him such extreme 
pleasure to be seen there with his patron 
that Tony wouldn’t have missed gratify- 
ing him for the most festive supper-party 
in London. 

On reaching the dressing-room, he 
found Bugg fully clothed and in the 
center of a small levee of newspaper men 
and fellow-pugilists. McFarland, im- 
mensely in his element, was dispensing 
champagne to the visitors and explain- 
ing how very largely his own unrivaled 
training-methods had contributed to the 
result. 

Tony stopped and chatted amiably for 
a few minutes until he could manage to 
extract Bugg from the center of his 
admirers. When at last they succeeded 
in getting away, they slipped out quietly 
by the side door of the Club, in order to 
avoid the crowd still hanging about the 
front, and with a breath of relief found 
themselves in the cool night air. 

Tony lighted a cigarette and offered 
one to his companion. 

“You positively surpassed yourself to- 
night, Bugg,” he said. “The worst of it 
is that if you go on improving in this 
way I shall have to find a new profes- 











sion. No one will dare to bet against 
you.” 

“T ’ope I didn’t shove it across ’im 
too sudden, sir?” inquired Bugg anx- 
ously. “You said you was in a hurry.” 

“It was perfect,” said Tony. ‘The 
only person who had any complaint to 
make was King Pedro.” 

Bugg sniffed contemptuously. ‘“’E 
aint much of a king, sir. I don’t wonder 
they give ’im the chuck. A real king 
wouldn’t tike on abaht droppin’ a few 
quids.” 

“I dare say you’re right,” said Tony. 
“A certain recklessness in finance—” 


E suddenly stopped and for a mo- 

ment remained where he was, star- 
ing across the street. On the opposite 
pavement, in the bright circle of light 
thrown by one of the big electric stand- 
ards, he had caught sight of the figure 
of a girl who at that distance reminded 
him curiously of Mollie Monk. She had 
apparently just come out of the entrance 
to some flats above, and with a bag in 
her hand she was standing there in an 
uncertain, indefinite sort of way, as 
though she scarcely knew what to do 
next. 

Realizing that it couldn’t be Mollie, 
who was of course at the theater, Tony 
was just about to move on again, when 
something checked him. 

Two well-dressed men in dark over- 
coats and soft hats had suddenly ap- 
peared out of the shadow ahead and 
advanced quickly to where the girl was 
standing. For an instant they all three 
remained facing each other under the 
light; and then one of the men, taking 
off his hat, addressed her. 

With a little frightened gesture the 
girl shrank back against the wall, where 
she glanced wildly round as though seek- 
ing for some means of escape. The man 
who had spoken followed her forward, 
his hat still in his hand, apparently 
making an effort to reassure her. 

Tony turned to Bugg. “We really 
can’t allow this sort of thing here,” he 
observed. “It has always been a most 
respectable street.” 

He threw away his cigarette, and fol- 
lowed by the future champion of Eng- 
land, started off briskly across the road. 
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On hearing their footsteps, the two 
men spun round with some abruptness. 
They were both obviously foreigners, and 
the sight of their sallow faces and black 
mustaches filled Tony with a pleasant 
sense of patriotic morality. 

Without paying any attention to 
either of them, he walked straight up to 
the girl, and taking off his hat, made 
her a slight bow. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
from the other side of the road it looked 
as if these gentlemen were annoying you. 
Can I be of any assistance?” 

She gazed up at him with grateful 
eyes. At close quarters her resemblance 
to Mollie, though still remarkable, was 
not quite so convincing. She was a little 
younger and slighter, and there was a 
delicate air of distinction about her that 
was entirely her own. 

“Oh, if you would be so kind,” she 
said in a delightfully soft voice. ‘I do 
not wish to speak with these men. If 
you could send them away—” 

“Why, of course,” replied Tony with 
his most cheerful smile. “Please don’t 
distress yourself.” 

He turned to the two sallow-faced 
strangers. 

“Go away,” he said, “and hurry up 
about it.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HERE was a short pause, and then 

the shorter of the two men 

stepped forward. He was an ag- 

gressive-looking person with a cast in his 

eye, and he spoke with a slight foreign 
accent. 

“Sir,” he said, “you are making a mis- 
take. We do not intend any insult to 
this lady. We are indeed her best 
friends. If you will be good enough to 
withdraw—” 

With the gleam of battle in his eye, 
Bugg ranged up alongside the speaker 
and tapped him on the elbow. 

“’Ere!” he observed. ‘You ’eard wot 
the gov’nor said, didn’t you?” He 
jerked his thumb over his left shoulder. 
“’Op it before you get ’urt.” 

Tony turned to the girl. ““You mustn't 
be mixed up in a street-fight,” he said. 
“If you will allow me to see you to a 
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taxi, my friend here will prevent these 
unpleasant-looking people from follow- 
ing us.” 

He offered her his arm, and after a 
second’s hesitation she laid a_ small 
gloved hand upon his sleeve. 

“It is very kind of you,” she faltered. 
“T fear I am going to give you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Not a bit,” replied Tony. “I love 
interfering in other people’s affairs.” 

With a swift stride the cross-eyed gen- 
tleman thrust himself across their path. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed velremently. 
“You must not listen to this man. 
You—” 

With a powerful thrust of his disen- 
gaged arm, Tony sent the fellow stag- 
gering back to the edge of the pavement, 
where he stumbled over the curb and sat 
down heavily in the gutter. 

His companion, seeing his fall, gave a 
guttural cry of anger, and lifting the 
light stick that he was carrying, lashed 
out savagely at Bugg. As coolly as if 
he were in the ring, the latter ducked 
under the blow, and coming up with a 
beautiful straight left, knocked his as- 
sailant spinning against the lamp-post. 

Tony turned again to the girl at his 
side. “I am afraid we must tear our- 
selves away,” he remarked. ‘We shall 
have half London here in a moment.” 

Already from down the street came the 
shrill blast of a whistle, followed a 
moment later by the sound of running 
footsteps. Heedless of these warnings, 
the two strangers, now apparently reck- 
less with fury, were collecting themselves 
for a fresh attack. 

‘Keep them busy, Bugg,” said Tony 
quietly ; and the next instant he and the 
girl were hurrying along the pavement in 
the direction of Martin’s Lane. ‘That 
fairly prosperous thoroughfare was only 
a few yards distant, but before they 
could reach it, the sounds of a magnifi- 
cent tumult broke out again behind 
them. The girl glanced nervously over 
her shoulder, and her grip on Tony’s 
arm tightened. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oughtn’t we to 
go back? Your friend will be hurt!” 

Tony laughed reassuringly. “If any- 
one’s hurt,” he observed, “it’s much more 
likely to be one of the other gentlemen.” 
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i ie EY rounded the corner, and as they 
did so, a disengaged taxi came bow]l- 
ing opportunely up the street. Tony 
signaled to the driver to stop. 

“Here we are!” he said. 

A look of frightened dismay leaped 
suddenly into his companion’s pretty 
face. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tony. 

“I—I forgot,” she stammered. “I 
can’t take a taxi. I—I haven't any 
money with me.” 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
the driver bent forward from his box 
listening with interest to the spirited 
echoes from down the street. 

“That’s all right,” remarked Tony. 
“We will talk about it in the cab.” He 
turned to the driver. ‘Take us to Ver- 
rier’s,” he said. It was the first place 
that happened to come into his head. 

The man jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the noise. “Bit of a scrap on 
from the sound of it, sir!” he observed. 

Tony nodded. “Yes,” he said regret- 
fully, “it’s a quarrelsome world.” 

He helped his companion into the 
taxi; then he followed her and shut 
the door. The vehicle started off with a 
jerk, and as it swung round the corner 
into Coventry Street, its occupants were 
able to catch a momentary glimpse of the 
spot they had so recently quitted. It 
appeared to be filled by a small but 
animated crowd, in the center of which 
a cluster of whirling figures was dis- 
tinctly visible. Tony heard the girl be- 
side him give a faint gasp of dismay. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘“Bugg’s 
used to fighting. He likes it.” 

She looked up at him anxiously. “He 
is a soldier?” she asked in that soft, at- 
tractive voice of hers. 

Tony suppressed a laugh just in time. 
“Something of the sort,” he answered. 
Then with a pleasant feeling that the 
whole adventure was becoming rather in- 
teresting, he added: “I say, I have told 
the man to drive us to Verrier’s. I hope 
if you aren’t in a hurry, you will be 
charitable and join me in a little supper 
-—will you? I’m simply starving.” 

By the light of a passing street-lamp 
he suddenly caught sight of the troubled 
expression that had come into her eyes. 

“Do just what you like, of course,” he 














added quickly. “If you would rather I 
drove you straight home—” 

“As a matter of fact,” said the girl 
with a sort of desperate calianess, “I 
haven’t a home to go to.” 

There was another brief pause. ‘Well, 
in that case,” remarked Tony cheerfully, 
“there is no possible objection to our 
having a little supper—is there?” 


OR a moment she stared out of the 

window without replying. It was 
plain that she was the prey of several 
contradictory emotions, of which a 
vague, restless fear seemed to be the most 
prominent. ; 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said 
unhappily. “You are very kind, but—” 

“There is only one possible thing to 
do,” interrupted Tony firmly, ‘‘and that 
is to come to Verrier’s. We can discuss 
the next step when we get there.” 

Even as he spoke, the taxi swerved 
across the road and drew up in front of 
the famous underground restaurant. 

Before getting out, the girl threw a 
quick, hunted glance from side to side 
of the street. ‘Do you think either of 
those men have followed us?” she whis- 
pered. 

Tony shook his head comfortingly. 
“From what I know of Bugg,” he said, 
“I should regard it as highly improb- 
able.” 

He settled with the driver, and then 
strolling across the pavement, rejoined 
the girl, who was waiting for him just 
inside the entrance. She had evidently 
made a great effort to recover her com- 
posure, for she looked up at him with a 
brave if slightly forced smile. 

“TI must make myself tidy,” she said, 
“if you wont mind waiting a minute. I 
am simply not fit to be seen.” 

The statement appeared to be exag- 
gerated to Tony, but he allowed it to 
pass unchallenged. 

“Please don’t hurry,” he said. “I 
want to use the telephone, and if I finish 
first, I can brood over what we'll have 
for supper.” 

She smiled again—this time more 
naturally, and taking the dressing-bag 
that he had been carrying for her, disap- 
peared into the cloak-room. Tony aban- 
doned his hat and coat to a waiter, and 
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then sauntering forward, entered the 
restaurant. 

The moment he appeared, the man- 
ager, who was standing on the other side 
of the room, hastened across to greet 
him. 

“Bon soir, Sir Antony,” he observed 
with that dazzling smile of welcome that 
managers only produce for their most 
wealthy customers. ‘May I ’ave ze 
pleasaire of finding you a table?” 

Tony nodded indulgently. “You may, 
Gustave,” he said; “—a table for two 
with flowers on it, and as far away from 
the band as possible.” He paused. 
“Also,” he added, “I want a really nice 
little supper—something with imagina- 
tion about it, the sort of supper that you 
would offer to an angel if you unex- 
pectedly found one with an appetite.” 

The manager bowed with a gesture of 
perfect comprehension. 

“And while you are wrestling with the 
problem,” said Tony, “I should like to 
use the telephone, if I may.” 

He was shown into the private office, 
where in response to polite and repeated 
requests, a lady at the Exchange even- 
tually found leisure to connect him with 
Shepherd’s Oyster Bar. 

“Is Mr. Tiger Bugg there?” he in- 
quired. 

The man who had answered the call 
departed to have a look round, and then 
returned with the information that so 
far Mr. Bugg had appeared. 

“Well, if he does come,” said Tony, 
“will you tell him from me—Sir Antony 
Conway—that I shall not be able to join 
him. He can pick up the car at the 
2 4” 

The man promised to deliver the mes- 
sage. Tony strolled back through the 
restaurant and met his charming if 
slightly mysterious companion just com- 
ing out of the cloak-room. 

“Oh, I hope I haven’t kept you very 
long,” she said penitently. 

Tony looked down into the clear am- 
ber eyes that were turned up to his own, 
and thought that she was even prettier 
than he had at first imagined. 

“T have only just this moment finished 
telephoning,” he said. “The Central 
Exchange are like the gods. They never 
hurry.” 
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She laughed softly, and then, as the 
waiter on duty opened the door with a 
low bow, they walked forward into the 
restaurant. 


GUSTAVE, more affable than 
* ever, came up to conduct them to 
their table. 

At the sight of the charming arrange- 
ment in maidenhair and narcissuses that 
decorated the center, the girl gave a lit- 
tle exclamation of pleasure. 

“But how beautiful!” she said. “I 
never knew English restaurants—”’ 

She stopped short as though she sud- 
denly thought the remark were better 
unfinished. 

Tony took no notice of her slight em- 
barrassment. “I am glad you like 
flowers,’ he said. ‘It’s such a nice, 
primitive, healthy taste.” 

They sat down on opposite sides of the 
table, and for the first time he was able 
to enjoy a complete and leisurely survey 
of his companion. 

She was younger than he had thought 
at first—a mere girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, with the complexion of a wild 
rose and the lithe, slender figure of a 
forest dryad. It was her red hair and 
the firm, delicately molded chin which 
gave her that curious superficial re- 
semblance to Mollie which had originally 
attracted his attention. He saw now 
that there were several differences be- 
tween them—one of the most noticeable 
being the color of their eyes. Mollie’s 
were blue—blue as the sky, but this girl’s 
were of clear, deep amber, like the water 
of some still pool in the middle of a 
moorland stream. 

What charmed him most of all, how- 
ever, was the faint air of sensitive pride 
that hung about her like some perfume. 
Although obviously frightened and ap- 
parently in a very awkward predicament, 
she was yet facing the situation with a 
nervous thoroughbred courage that filled 
Tony with admiration. 

One thing struck him as rather in- 
congruous. She had said she had no 
money, and yet even to his masculine 
eyes it was quite clear that the clothes 
she was wearing, though simple in ap- 
pearance, could only have been made by 
a most expensive dressmaker. On the 
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little finger of her left hand he also 
noticed a sapphire and diamond ring 
which if real must be very valuable. 

“T hope you are feeling none the worse 
for our wild adventures,” he said as the 
waiter withdrew after handing them the 
first course. 

She shook her head. ‘You have been 
extraordinarily kind,” she said in a low 
voice. “I have a great deal to thank you 
for. I—lI hardly know how to begin.” 

“Well, suppose we begin by introduc- 
ing ourselves,” he suggested cheerfully. 
“My name is Conway—Sir Antony Con- 
way. My more intimate friends are 
occasionally permitted to call me Tony.” 

She hesitated a second before replying. 
“My name is Isabel,” she said. ‘Isabel 
Francis,” she added a little lamely. 

“T shall call you Isabel if I may,” said 
Tony. “‘ ‘Miss Francis’ sounds so unro- 
mantic after the thrilling way in which 
we became friends. 

“And as we have become friends,” he 
continued, ‘don’t you think you can tell 
me how you have managed to get your- 
self into this—what shall we call it— 
scrape? I am not asking just out of 
mere curiosity: I should like to help 
you if I can. You see, I am always in 
scrapes myself, so I might be able to 
give you some good advice.” 

The gleam of fun in his eyes, and the 
friendly way in which he spoke, seemed 
to relieve his companion’s nervousness. 

“You have been kind and nice,” she 
said frankly. “I don’t know what I 
should have done but for you. You 
see,” she went on in a slower and more 
hesitating way, ‘“I—I came up to Lon- 
don this evening to stay with an old 
governess of mine who has a flat in 
Longacre. When I got there, I found 
she had gone away, and then I didn’t 
know what to do, because I hadn't 
brought any money with me.” 

“Wasn’t she expecting you?” asked 
Tony. 

“Miss Isabel Francis” shook her head. 
“No-o,” she admitted. “You see, I 
hadn’t time to write and tell her I was 
coming.” She paused. “I—I left home 
rather in a hurry,” she added naively. 

Tony leaned back in his chair and 
looked at her with a smile. He was en- 
joying himself immensely. 








“And our two yellow-faced friends in 
evening dress,” he asked, “—were they 
really old acquaintances of yours?” 

The frightened, hunted look flashed 
back into her eyes. “No, no,” she said 
quickly. “I had never seen them before 
in my life. I had just left the flats when 
they came up and spoke to me. They 
were both strangers—quite absolutely 
strangers.” 


GHE spoke eagerly, as though specially 

anxious that her words should carry 
conviction, but somehow or other Tony 
felt a little skeptical. He couldn’t for- 
get the fierce persistence of the two men, 
which seemed quite out of keeping with 
the idea that they had been interrupted 
in a mere piece of wanton impertinence. 
Besides, if what she said about them 
were true, it would hardly account for 
her unreasoning terror that they might 
have followed her to the restaurant. Be- 
ing polite by nature, however, he was 
careful to show no sign of doubting her. 

He allowed the waiter to help them 
both to some attractive-looking mystery 
in aspic ; and then, when they were again 
alone, he leaned forward and observed 
with sympathy: 

“Well, I’m glad we happened to roll 
up just at the right time. It’s always 
jolly to give those sort of gentlemen a 
lesson in manners.” He paused. ‘Have 
you made any kind of plans about what 
you are going to do next?” 

She shook her head. ‘“I—TI haven’t 
quite decided,” she said. “I suppose I 
must find some place to stay until Miss 
Watson comes back.” 

“How long will that be?” 

“T don’t know. You see, she has just 
gone away and shut up the flat, and left 
no address.” 

“Haven’t you any other friends in 
London?” 

She shook her head again. “Nobody,” 
she said, “—at least, nobody who could 
help me.” Then she hesitated. ‘I have 
lived in Paris nearly all my life,” she 
added by way of explanation. 

There was a brief silence. 

“If you will forgive my mentioning 
such a sordid topic,” remarked Tony 
pleasantly, ‘“‘what do you propose to do 
about money ?” 
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“T can get some money to-morrow,” 
she answered. “I can sell some jewelry 
—this ring for instance, and there are 
other things in my bag.” 

“And to-night?” 

She glanced round rather desperately. 
“T don’t know. I must go somewhere. 
I was thinking that perhaps I could sit 
in one of the churches; or—” 

“Why not go to a hotel?” he sug- 
gested. “If you will allow me, I will 
lend you some money, and you can pay 
me back when it’s convenient.” 

She flushed slightly. “Oh,” she stam- 
mered, “you are so kind. Perhaps if I 
could find some quite quiet place—” 
She stopped again, but looking at her, 
Tony could see the old hunted expression 
still lurking in her eyes. 

A sudden brilliant idea suggested it- 
self to him. “Look here!” he exclaimed. 
“How would this do? My butler’s wife 
—Mrs. Spalding—has a small] house just 
off Heath Street, Hampstead. I know 
she lets rooms, and I am pretty nearly 
sure that just at present there is no one 
there. Why shouldn’t we run up in the 
car and have a look at the place?” 

A naturally distrustful nature was evi- 
dently not one of Isabel’s characteristics, 
for she received the proposal with the 
most frank and genuine gratitude. 

“Oh,” she cried, “that would be nice! 
But wont she be asleep by now?” 

“It doesn’t matter if she is,” said 
Tony tranquilly. “We will pick up 
Spalding on the way and take him round 
with us to rout her out. If she feels 
peevish at being waked up, she can let 
the steam off on him first.” 

He beckoned to the waiter and asked 
that accomplished henchman to ring up 
the R. A. C. and instruct Jennings to 
bring the car round to Verrier’s. 

“And find out,” he added, ‘whether 
Tiger Bugg has turned up there or not.” 


oo waiter departed on his mission, 
coming back in a few minutes with 
the information that the car would be 
around at once, and that so far Mr. 
Tiger Bugg had neither been seen nor 
heard of. 
“I wonder where he can be,” said 
Tony to his companion. “He can’t pos- 
sibly have taken all this time to slaughter 
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a couple of fellows like that. I’m 
afraid the police must have interfered.” 

The suggestion seemed to fill Isabel 
with a certain amount of dismay. 

“The police!” she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands. ‘Oh, but I hope not. He is 
so brave he would have fought with 
them, and perhaps they may have killed 
him.” 

The picture of a desperately resisting 
Bugg being hacked to pieces on the pave- 
ment by infuriated Bobbies appealed 
hugely to Tony’s sense of humor. 

“TI don’t think it’s likely,” he said in a 
reassuring tone. ‘The English police as 
a whole are very good-natured. They 
seldom take life except in self-defense.” 

He was settling his bill when news 
came that the car had arrived. He in- 
structed the waiter to place Isabel’s bag 
inside, and then bidding good night to 
the bowing and valedictory M. Gustave, 
they walked upstairs to the entrance. 

They found the big gleaming Rolls- 
Royce drawn up by the curb with Jen- 
nings standing in a joyless attitude at 
the door. 

“Any news of Bugg?” inquired Tony. 

The chauffeur shook his head. ‘Not 
a word, sir.” 

“T left a message at Shepherd’s that 
he was to come and pick you up at the 
Club. I wonder what’s happened to 
him.” 

For a moment Jennings brooded 
darkly over the problem. “Perhaps he 
got some internal injury in the fight, and 
was took sudden with it in the street,” he 
suggested. “I could run round the 
‘orspitals and make inquiries if you 
wished, sir?” 

“Thank you, Jennings,” said Tony. 
“You are very helpful; but I think I 
should prefer to go back to Hampstead.” 

“Just as you please, sir,” observed 
Jennings indifferently. 

He closed the door after them, and 
then mounting the driving seat, started 
off along Piccadilly. As the car glided 
on, Tony began to tell her in a cheerful, 
inconsequent sort of fashion something 
about his house and general surround- 
ings. She listened with the utmost in- 
terest—the whole thing evidently strik- 
ing her as being highly novel and 
entertaining. 
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“And do you live quite by yourself?” 
she asked. 

“Quite,” said Tony, “—except for 
Spalding and Jennings and Bugg and a 
cook and two or three maidservams and 
dear old Guy!” 

“Who’s Guy?” she demanded. 

“Guy,” he said, “can be best described 
as being Guy. In addition to that he is 
also my cousin and my secretary.” 

“Your secretary?” she repeated. 
“Why, what does he do?” 

“His chief occupation is doing my 
tenants,” said Tony. “In his spare time 
he gives me good advice which I never 
follow. You must come to breakfast 
to-morrow and make his acquaintance.” 

The car turned in at the drive gates 
of “Goodmanisrest,” which was the 
felicitous name that Tony had selected 
for his house, and drew up outside the 
front entrance. 

“T will just see if Spalding has gone 
to bed,” he said to Isabel. “If not, it’s 
hardly worth while your getting out.” 

He opened the door with his key, and 
entering the hall, which was lighted 
softly by concealed electric lamps, 
pressed a bell alongside the fireplace. 
Almost immediately a door swung open 
at the back, and Spalding appeared on 
the threshold. 

“Good,” said Tony. 
might have turned in.” 

“I was about to do so, Sir Antony,” 
replied Spalding impassively. ‘May I 
mention how pleased we all were at the 
news of Bugg’s success.” 

“Oh, you have heard about it!” re- 
marked Tony. ‘Is Bugg back, then?” 

“No sir. I took the liberty of ringing 
up the Cosmopolitan. The cook had a 
half-crown on, sir, and she was almost 
painfully anxious to ascertain the re- 
sult.” 

Tony nodded his approval. “After 
the way she grilled that sole to-night,” 
he said, “I would deny her nothing.” He 
paused. “Spalding,” he added, “are 
you frightened of your wife?” 

“No sir,” replied Spalding, ‘“—at 
least not more than most husbands, sir.” 

“Well, I want you to come and act as 
my ambassador. There is a young lady 
in the motor outside who is in need of 
somewhere to sleep and some kind and 
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sensible person to look after her. I 
know Mrs. Spalding lets rooms, and al- 
though it’s rather a queer time of night 
to receive a new lodger, I thought that 
if you came and put the case to her tact- 
fully, she might stretch a point.” 

Spalding’s face remained beautifully 
expressionless. “I am sure my wife 
would do anything to oblige you, sir,” 
he observed. “If you will excuse my 
saying so, you stand very high in her 
good opinion, sir.” 

“Indeed!” said Tony. “I am afraid 
you must be an extraordinarily deceitful 
husband, Spalding.” 

The butler bowed. “I make a point, 
sir, of only repeating incidents which 
seem to me likely to appeal to her.” 

“A very excellent habit,” said Tony 
gravely. ‘Get on your hat and coat, and 
we will see how it works out in prac- 
tice.” 


FEW minutes later, with Spalding 

sitting on the front seat alongside 
of Jennings, they were retracing their 
way across the Heath. On reaching the 
main thoroughfare they turned up one of 
the steep little streets that run off to the 
right, and came to a halt in front of an 
old-fashioned row of small white houses 
standing back behind | narrow slips of 
garden. 

Spalding opened the gate for them, 
and then leading the way up the path, 
let them in at the front door with a 
latchkey. A feeble flicker of gas was 
burning in the hall. 

“Tf you will wait in here, sir,” he ob- 
served, opening a door on the right, “I 
will go upstairs and acquaint my wife 
with your arrival.” 

The room he showed them into, though 
small in size and simply furnished, was 
a remarkably pleasant little apartment. 
In the first place everything was scrupu- 
lously clean, and the general impression 
of cheerful freshness was heightened by 
a couple of bowls of hyacinths in full 
bloom which stood on a table in the 
window. 

“How does this appeal to the taste of 
Isabel?” inquired Tony, lighting himself 
another cigarette. 


“Why, it’s charming !’”’ she exclaimed. 
“T shall be so happy if I can stay here. 
It all seems so free and lovely after,”— 
she checked herself, —‘‘after where I 
have been living,” she finished. 

“Well, I hope it will be all up to 
sample,” said Tony. “I can’t imagine 
Spalding being content with anything 
second-rate—at least judging by his taste 
in wine and cigars.” He paused. “What 
time would you like breakfast?” 

“Breakfast?” she repeated. 

“T always call it breakfast,” explained 
Tony. “It is such a much healthier 
sounding word than lunch. Suppose I 
send the car round for you about eleven. 
Would that be too early?” 

She shook her head, smiling. “I ex- 
pect I could manage it,” she said. “You 
see, I generally get up at eight o’clock.” 

“We could have it a little earlier if 
you like,” remarked Tony unselfishly. 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “I shall 
probably enjoy lying in bed to-morrow.” 
Then with a little laugh she added: 
“But surely I can walk round. It’s quite 
a short distance, isn’t it, and all across 
the nice Heath?” 

“Just as you like,” said Tony. “I 
shall send the car anyway. The morn- 
ing air is so good for Jennings.” 

As he spoke, there was a sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs, and a moment later 
Spalding reéntered the room. 

“My wife asks me to say, sir, that she 
will be very pleased to make the young 
lady as comfortable as possible. She is 
coming downstairs herself as soon as we 
have withdrawn. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour, she is slightly—h’m—in 
dishabille.” 

“We will retire in good order,” said 
Tony gravely. Then as Spalding tact- 
fully left the room, he turned to Isabel. 

“Good night, Isabel,” he said. “Sleep 
peacefully, and don’t dream that you are 
being chased by yellow-faced strangers.” 

She gave him her slim, cool hand, and 
he raised it lightly to his lips. 

“Good night,” she answered, “and 
thank you, thank you again so much.” 
Then she paused. “It’s just like a fairy 
story, isn’t it?” she added. 

“Just,” said Tony with enthusiasm. 
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~~ IYNTHIA MOTH shut the lid 
| = of the trunk slowly. A smile 
flickered over her delicate fea- 
tures and settled in her lilac-colored 
eyes. She became lost in dreams. 

Near the trunk, Cynthia’s cousin 
Gritty Cater was packing the valise. 
Gritty was a rotund young woman, with 
a suggestion of sagacity to her. “Five 
pairs of silk stockings and three pairs of 
lisle,” she counted, putting the hosiery 
into place. 

Cynthia ,seated herself on the trunk. 
She locked her feet and swung them— 
girlish feet, with modest ankles; she 
locked her hands, also—ringless hands, 
with a sort of eager shyness to them. 
“Oh, Gritty, life is a light; and I’m 
going toward it!” she said in an awed 
voice. “And you are clicking on the 
light!” She looked with loving grati- 
tude at her cousin. 

Gritty did not return the look. “It’s 
purely business, Cyn,” she said briefly. 
“I’m buying you these clothes and finan- 
cing our removal to New York because 
I’m sure of good returns. I’ve studied 
you for three years, from every point ; 

















and I believe I’m doing the wise thing. 


in giving up my job as a corset-buyer, to 
put my savings behind your dramatic 
talent. So don’t talk sentiment.” 

“You old caterpillar!” Cynthia 
laughed happily. ‘Pretending you're 
spinning my cocoon for merely mer- 
cenary profit! I know how fond you are 
of me, Gritty. I know the warm heart 
that beats under the coldness you assume. 
I know you love me.” Cynthia’s laugh- 
ter was guileless. ‘Everyone loves me. 
Everyone wishes me well. Everyone 


helps me.” She glanced, with ingenu- 
ous wisdom, at her pretty locked hands. 
“Some succeed because they inspire fear, 
and some because they rollick over ob- 
stacles; and others succeed because 
people love them,” she cogitated. “It’s 
a dear thing to love, and be loved!” 
Expression dreamy, she arose from the 
trunk and left the room. 

At the banister in the hall she made a 
megaphone of her hands. ‘Mrs. Dan- 
over!” she hallooed. “Oh, Mrs. Dan- 
over!” 

“Here, Cynthia!” Mrs. Danover’s 
voice came up from the dining-room. 


S she ran down the, stairs, Cynthia 

stood out almost luminously against 
the dark halls: a wisp of a girl, with 
mouse-colored hair, pearly skin, a de- 
mure mouth and the subtle, elastic thing 
called charm. 

She flew into the dining-room, to put 
her hands over Mrs. Danover’s eyes. 
“Look into my future,” she playfully 
commanded. “What do you see—a 
star?” 

Mrs. Danover, who was making salad- 
dressing for dinner, patted the velvety 
hands over her eyes. “Are you leaving 
us to-day, child?” she asked kindly. 

“To-night,” faltered Cynthia. She 
locked her hands about Mrs. Danover's 
neck. ‘You’ve been like a mother to 
me,” she whispered. ‘And Nim has 
been like a brother. I was so shy, three 
years ago, when Gritty brought me here 
from the convent, after my parents died. 
But boarding with you has been like 
living at home. And when Gritty started 
me in the elocution school and the 
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Cynthia seated herself on the trunk. ‘Oh, Gritty, life is a light; and I’m going toward it!” she said in an awed voice. 
“And you are clicking on the light!” She looked with loving gratitude at her cousin. 
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dancing class, Nim was so kind about 
taking me there and coming for me. I 
love you both. And I’m to say good-by 
to you! Gritty is to take me to the 
world ; and I’m to shine in it!” Stoop- 
ing, she put her tender cheek to Mrs. 
Danover’s. 

“TI wish you the best of luck, dear,” 
said Mrs. Danover affectionately. She 
put a spoonful! of salad-dressing into a 
lettuce-heart. “But you seem a frail 
little thing for a life that they say is 
hard.” 

“Oh, I’m not so frail as I look,” 
smiled Cynthia, nibbling a lettuce-leaf. 
“I’m never ill—and if I have an ache, 
Gritty sees that I lose it. You can’t 
frighten me by saying frail in that dire- 
ful way, Mrs. Danover. My ambition 
to be a star and win the love of the world 
is strong enough to keep me strong.” 

Mrs. Danover laughed, and pinched 
Cynthia’s pointed chin. “Well, what- 
ever you do, God bless you, child,” she 
said largely. 


UST then Nim Danover, Mrs. Dan- 

over’s son, came into the house and 
hung up his overcoat and hat in the hall. 
“Hello, Mother!’ he called in a voice 
big enough to drown any slighter 
sounds. 

“Hello, Nim!” It was Cynthia who 
answered. She ran out to the hall. 

“Hello, Miss Cynthia!” laughed Nim, 
looking at her with pleasure. Nim was 
a young man of Herculean proportions, 
with a ruddy, rugged face, and eyes like 
his mother’s. 

“How funny it seems that to-morrow 
I sha’n’t be here when you come home!” 
said Cynthia, sitting on the bottom step 
of the hall stairs. 

“When are you going?” ejaculated 

Nim, standing before her like a dis- 
concerted giant. 

“On the midnight train to-night.” 
Cynthia was pensive. 

“To New York?” 
ness. 

“Where else? To the world of incan- 
descents ; of light, and love!” The lilac- 
colored eyes were filmed by dreams. 

Nim sat on the stout banister-post. 
“Sure you'll find love there, Miss Cyn- 
thia?” he asked soberly. 


Nim lost his ruddi- 
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“Lots of love—the love of lots of 
people!” Cynthia made a throne of the 
stair-step. “I’m going to be a beloved 
star, you know,” she told him. “I’m 
going on the stage.” 

“Yes, I know.” Nim was grave. “I’ve 
heard you talk about it. But I didn’t 
know you were going so soon. You 
seem—youngish, to go.” He regarded 
her half dubiously. 

“I’m nineteen.” She cupped her chin 
in her palms. “Some stars are younger.” 

“Are they?” His wide chest rose and 
fell with a heavy breath. Then he told 
her, with a tinge of abashment: ‘Maybe 
I'll go to New York myself. They say 
it’s the place for a big fellow. What do 
you think about it?” His ruddy face 
was awkwardly ardent. 

Her face, in lifting, lost some of its 
ardor. ‘“You’re doing well here, Nim,” 
she said uncertainly. 

“What I’m doing here mightn’t look 
good to a star, Miss Cynthia.” His voice 
was deep, and embarrassed by its feeling. 
He stood down from the banister-post ; 
his big hand swung out. 

She looked at the big hand with palpi- 
tant aloofness. She came to her feet, 
and her fingers brushed his chest. “A 
star sees good in all,” she said con- 
fusedly. “Stay here with your mother, 
Nim. She’d miss you.” 

“Not as I’d miss you.” His big hand 
caught hers. “Maybe I haven’t genius 
or wit, Miss Cynthia; but I’ve bulk and 
steadiness. If I stayed here, maybe you’d 
get so far beyond me that you’d see no 
good in me at all.” He reddened with 
the purport of his words. 

Cynthia shook her head. “Oh, you’re 
foolish!’ she stammered. She gained 
possession of her hand, and moved from 
him with girlish dignity. 

She went up the hall stairs with her 
fingers touching the banister-rail. ‘The 
idea !” she said incoherently, to Gritty. 


FOR a pair of young women, with 

some money and some charm, to step 
into the calcium glare of New York is a 
venturesome thing. Cynthia Moth, go- 
ing on the theory that everyone loved 
her, and Gritty Cater, going on the 
theory that no one was smarter than she, 
learned a good deal and suffered not a 





STAR-DUST IN THEIR EYES 


little in 
hattan. 

Some months after their attack upon 
the magic city found the cousins living 
in an obscure uptown hotel—Cynthia 
playing odds and ends in a family- 
theater stock-company, and Gritty tak- 
ing stock of the situation. Gritty was 
beginning to wonder if she had been 
mistaken in her young cousin’s 
possibilities. 

Cynthia was not depressed. 

She loved the flare and 
glamour of the world; and 
she felt that the world loved 
her. She felt that she was 
flying, very slowly, on the 
edge of the great illumina- 
tion. 

Nim Dan- 
over had come 
to New York. 
Shortly after 
the cousins’ ar- 
rival, Nim had 
started life in a 
downtown 
broker’s office. 
On Sundays 
and holidays 
Nim would 
come up- 
town on the 
subway to 
see how Cyn- 
thia was get- 
ting along, to 
quiz her clum- 
sily about the 
distance be- 
tween herself 
and stardom 
and to bash- 
fully tell her 
of. his own 
prospects. 
Nim was go- 
ing to be a big man in the big city, so 
he said. 

Then something magical happened to 
Cynthia Moth’s career. She was play- 
ing a bit of pantomime in the stock- 
company—the part of a dumb girl whose 
single line was spoken with her hands. 
Sult Poleon, the great manager, hap- 
pened to be in the front of the house. 


setting acclimated to Man- 
g g 


Cynthia made 

a throne of the stair- 
step. “I’m going to be a 
beloved star, you 
know,” she told him. 
“I’m going on the stage.” 


Poleon was considered great because he 
possessed an unusual capacity for bring- 
ing out the best in players and plays. 
More than one young actress had soared 
under his management. His name was 
omnipotent in the mimic world. 
Cynthia Moth’s 
hands, mutely poign- 
ant, caught Po- 
leon’s attention. 
And her deli- 
cately mobile 
features, lilac 
eyes and 
dreamy, girl- 
ish charm 
seemed to merit 
Poleon’s con- 
centration. 

So the thing 
magical hap- 
pened to Cyn- 
thia Moth’s 
career; she 

was sum- 

moned_ by 
letter to the 
great man- 
ager’s of- 
fices. 
Gritty 

Cater bit at 

the letter 

like a hun- 

gry fish. 

“Wear your 

gray hat with the 
pink rose, and your 
gray suit with the 
pink leather belt,” she 
dictated to Cynthia. 
“T’ll do your hair and 
nails to-night. If Po- 
leon takes you up, we’re made.” 

“Stardom! The world!” 
Cynthia, in rhapsody. 

Dressed in gray with splashes of 
pink, Cynthia Moth departed for the 
Poleon offices. Gritty Cater, in a sand- 
colored suit with no rose on her hat, 
awaited the outcome of the interview, 
in the lobby of a Broadway hotel. There 
were other figures like Gritty—rotund 
and inconspicuous—in and about the 
hotels, on and off Broadway, the saga- 
cious backers of charming moths. 
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On wings, Cynthia came into the lobby 
of the hotel, from the Poleon offices. Her 
face was lighted up as if by a taper. 
“Oh, Gritty, patient Gritty!” She 
threw her arms about her cousin. “I’m 
to play under Poleon! I’m to be fea- 
tured in a comedy called ‘Lily of the 
Valley.’ If I make good—stardom !” 

“We're made,” stated Gritty com- 
posedly. 

“I’ll have the love of the world!” 
breathed Cynthia, illuminated face 
transcendent. “It seems too wonderful 
to be true! When I went into that office, 
Gritty, my knees shook—I thought I’d 
collapse. But Mr. Poleon looked at me 
kindly and seemed amused. He said+ 
‘Why, how did you ever find the courage 
to imagine yourself an actress?’ I an- 
swered in a lost voice—I hardly know 
what I said. He watched me, tapping 
his desk with a pencil. I felt so small! 
I wanted to hang my head. My old 
shyness made me mute. But he was kind ; 
and he waited till I could talk. 

“When I came out, I saw a portrait 
of his leading star, Madame Zenana, in 
the lobby of his theater. She opens her 
fifth season of that wonderful drama 
‘Folie’ to-night. I stood before the pic- 
ture of the great emotional actress and 
wondered if I, Cynthia Moth, could ever 
attain such heights. Do you remember, 
Gritty, when we went to see Zenana in 
‘Folie,’ when it came to town, back 
home? We sat in the gallery; and 
Zenana made the tears pour down my 
cheeks. And now—why, truly, Gritty, 
I feel—” 

Gritty Cater nodded. ‘“Zenana is 
getting passée,” she said incisively. She 
looked acutely at her young cousin. 
“Why not?” she asked. 


ADAME ZENANA had been 
Poleon’s leading star for quite a 
number of years. With dark beauty, a 
golden contralto and arms of matchless 
perfection, Zenana had scored in a suc- 
cession of sensational pieces. ‘‘Folie” 
had been her pinnacle; she had played 
it four seasons. 

After her fifth opening in “Folie,” the 
dark star asked Poleon for a new play. 
“T’ve wept enough,” she said. “Give me 
something innocent to portray.” 
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Poleon put her off. ‘“There’s a dearth 
of good drama just now,” he said. 

“Give me a simple thing to act,” 
yawned Zenana. “I found a gray hair 
this morning.” 

She was sorry she had said this, when 
she learned that Poleon was rehearsing 
a young actress in a play of youth called 
“Lily of the Valley.” She was affected 
with a withering terror when, later, 
Poleon decided to cut her New York sea- 
son, giving place in his theater for the 
play of youth. And when she saw the 
reviews of the play, she pawed like a 
lioness. Refusing to take to the road 
again in “Folie,” she sulked in her 
hotel, focusing all her passionate men- 
tality on a drama she was writing for 
herself. She worked in a fierce tantrum 
for the rest of the season, while youth 
exploited its girlish charms at the 
Poleon Theater. She wrote a magnificent 
piece called “The Love-Apple.” 

“Read it,” she said to Poleon, flinging 
the manuscript into his face. 

Poleon read it; and he praised 
Zenana’s brain. “Name your royalties,” 
he told her. “It’s just what I want— 
for the girl in ‘Lily of the Valley.’ ”’ 

Zenana stifled a scream. With her 
dark beauty, her contralto and her arms, 
she could not understand her overthrow 
for a slight little thing with lilac-colored 
eyes and wistful mannerisms. Saying 
“Bah!” and “Oh, Lord!” Zenana re- 
turned to her hotel. When Poleon had 
discovered her, ten years before, she had 
been a scarlet-lipped palmist in a tawdry 
parlor back of a saloon. Poleon had 
tamed and trained her. When alone, 
on her return to her hotel, after hav- 
ing given Poleon “The Love-Apple,” 
Zenana lifted her satin-smooth palms 
and studied them. She saw fatal lines in 
her palms and she decided to spoil 
Cynthia Moth’s career. 

Zenana purchased a vial of acid. She 
planned to fling the contents of the vial 
into a delicately featured face, to blind 
youthful lilac-colored eyes. Zenana had 
drawn emotionalism with her mother’s 
milk ; her short childhood had been full 
of emotion ; and Poleon had caught her 
young to train her in emotional acting. 
To Zenana, disfiguring Cynthia Moth 
seemed a natural revenge. 
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She contrived an entrée into the 
drawing-room of Cynthia Moth’s River- 
side apartment. She found the young 
actress ensconced on a sunny window- 
divan, with a book on her knee, and her 
head resting against the white window- 
panel. 

Even the passionate find it hard to 
mar real youth. Zenana lifted her palms 
in greeting Cynthia Moth. 

The younger actress appeared genu- 
inely fluttered by her caller. “It’s 
Madame Zenana, isn’t it?” she inquired, 
coming quickly to her feet with worship- 
ful eyes. 

Here, Zenana realized, was the player 
for “The Love-Apple”—barely a woman, 
no longer a child, with lilac tints and 
verdant curiosity! Zenana shuddered. 
She drew the vial of acid from her muff, 
uncorked the vial, threw back her veil— 
and dashed the contents of the vial into 
her own face! 

It was sensational of Zenana—but she 
had been trained that way. She screamed 
as the acid ate her flesh. She struggled 
to free herself of Cynthia Moth’s arms. 
When a rotund woman in sand-colored 
silk appeared and called over the tele- 
phone for a city ambulance, Zenana 
moaned—she imagined that she was in 
Hades and that the sand-colored woman 
was the mistress of the devil! When a 
white-coated surgeon dressed her face 
and carried her off, Zenana, in her burn- 
ing, cried loudly to God and all the 
saints. 


YNTHIA MOTH paled before 

Madame Zenana’s tragedy. ‘Oh, 
why did she do it?” she shivered, cling- 
ing to Gritty Cater. 

“Don’t waste your vitality, Cyn,” 
warned Gritty. “Keep yourself fit and 
fresh. Finish your sun-bath. Forget 
about Zenana.” Gritty went into the 
next room, to sort a stack of gloves for 
the cleaners. “One dozen, two dozen, 
three dozen,” she counted, snapping each 
dozen with a rubber band. 

Cynthia regained her color in the sun- 
shiny room: the furnishings of the room 
were exquisite; her gown was a silver 
cobweb; her mouse-colored hair was 
sheened ; the tints of her skin were lus- 
trous; her mouth was dewy; and her 
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eyes were large and limpid. She wan- 
dered about her drawing-room, touching 
with loving fingers its prismatic appoint- 
ments. 

The telephone rang. 

She answered it eagerly—and laughed 
into it when Nim Danover’s big voice 
asked if he might come up. “Of course, 
Nim,” she said sweetly. She went over 
to the sunny window-seat. 

Nim came only a short way into her 
drawing-room. Though well-groomed 
and handsome, he seemed a buffalo in a 
lace-shop. He turned his hat in his 
hands, and he looked at her without 
speaking. 

“What’s wrong, Nim?” she asked, 
resting her head against the white win- 
dow-panel. 

Nim’s rugged face was grim. “I’m 
going home, Miss Cynthia,” he told 
her. 

“Going home?” she repeated, without 
depth. 

“I’m going back to my old job and 
my old way of living,” said Nim Dan- 
over. “I’m through with this town. I’m 
homesick.” 

“Oh!” said Cynthia. 

Nim crossed the room, to the sunny 
window. Folding his arms, he looked 
down at her. ‘Want to come with me?” 
he blurted. 

“T?” said Cynthia naively. She stood 
up and took the lapels of his coat in her 
fingers. ‘How could I?” she questioned 
wonderingly. “I have the world here.” 

“That’s so,” he admitted, and 
roughly removed her fingers from his 
coat. 

She put her fingers behind her and 
locked them. Her eyes grew humid. 
“Ton’t go back,” she murmured im- 
pulsively. And in the same breath: “Go 
back, and marry, Nim. Forget me.” 

His big hand swung out and dropped. 
“Forget you, Miss Cynthia?” Even his 
neck reddened. ‘The steady, bulky kind 
can’t forget. I’m going back, because I 
see no good in it here; I’ve had my fling 
at big ambitions. But I can’t ever for- 
get you—not ever. Good-by, Miss 
Cynthia. God bless you.” He looked 
at her in misery and blundered from the 
room. 


Cynthia let him go. She fingered the 











“Not as I'd miss you.” His big hand caught hers. “Maybe I haven’t genius or wit, Miss Cynthia; but I’ve bulk and 
iness. If I stayed here, maybe you'd get so far beyond me that you'd see no good in me at all.” 
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ivory-silk window drapery with a pen- 
sive hand. Sitting at the window, she 
looked out at the city—at the myriads of 
people swarming over it, at the shoals 
of glistening cars, at the flamboyant 
theatrical posters and at the cold, phos- 
phorescent sunshine. She felt herself 
one with the city; she had come to it 
with a bit of money and a bit of charm; 
and she had settled on it! She had her 
place—she had her shimmering spot! 
Soon she was to be a star! Then she 
would have the love of the world! 

Nim Danover, going back to the dear, 
dull home-city, roused hardly more than 
a sighing laugh in her elated, girlish 
breast. 


EW YORK rang with the success 

of Cynthia Moth in “The Love- 
Apple.” She remained in the Poleon 
Theater two consecutive seasons. ‘The 
next year she made a tour of the States, 
duplicating the triumph of “The Love- 
Apple” in every important city. 

She felt the full blaze of fame, the 
widespread brilliancy that lights all the 
windows of the mind. In the intense 
incandescence she was like metal at white 
heat. Though Gritty Cater saw to it 
that her hours were regular and her diet 
was simple, the strain every now and 
then singed Cynthia. But she hardly 
felt the singe, so glorious was the burn- 
ing! 

When ‘The Love-Apple” was shelved, 
Poleon starred Cynthia Moth in a 
psychological play called ‘Mentha.” 
Cynthia gave pounds of her flesh to the 
subtle, difficult heroine. ‘The end of a 
season and a half in “Mentha” found 
her intellect fattened but her tissues 
starved. 

Then Poleon gave her a play that her 
soul fell in love with. ‘Hail, Mary!”— 
the play—was spiritual as the glimmer 
of a distant lamp through a mist. All 
the sweetness in Cynthia Moth, the 
clarity, the modesty, went into the part 
of Mary. Her sixth stellar season was 
divine. Her admirers said that in the 
play she was like “fa shimmering wave in 
the starlight.” 

But somehow the spiritual play that 
Cynthia Moth loved hadn’t the best luck 
in the world. A turn in the war hurt its 


third act, and the act had to be re- 
written, with the author somewhere in 
France; a religious denomination took 
exception to the closing line of the play, 
and the line had to be struck off ; from 
somewhere in a garret an unknown au- 
thor reared up with the time-worn shout 
of ‘Plagiarism!’ and the white play was 
dragged into the courts.  Poleon 
emerged victorious; the slur was re- 
moved. But somehow the shadow hung 
over “Hail, Mary!” It was  with- 
drawn. 

A play laid in the eighteenth century, 
a comedy, “In Lavender,” served 
Cynthia Moth in her next opening at the 
Poleon Theater. The critics were luke- 
warm about “In Lavender.” Eternal 
vigilance seemed necessary to swing it to 
success. 

About this time Gritty Cater heard 
that an obscure mimic named Thomasa 
Peske was using an unkind—and clever 
—-take-off of “In Lavender,” at the 
cheaper vaudeville houses. Gritty went 
to see Thomasa Peske—and returned 
belligerent. ‘You'd better speak to Mr. 
Poleon about it,” she told Cynthia 
curtly. 

“Let the littlke mimic make fun of 
me,” answered Cynthia indulgently. 

“Not that sort of mimic,” said Gritty 
sagaciously. 

Cynthia half yawned. “You're a bore, 
Gritty, when one is tired,” she said. 

Gritty Cater gave her young cousin an 
impatient look. She herself spoke to 
Sult Poleon about the stuff Thomasa 
Peske was using. 

Poleon promised to look into the 
matter. 


HOMASA PESKE and her mother 
had been down and out, when 
Thomasa had made a hit in the little 
vaudeville houses with her mimicry of 
the famous Cynthia Moth. The “hit” 
had brought only a meager salary, but 
Thomasa and her mother had seized each 
other and pranced! In a high-up room 
of a Seventh Avenue hotel, they had 
celebrated on a bottle of grape-juice, two 
finger-rolls and a single portion of 
shrimp salad sent up from the hotel 
restaurant. 
Thomasa had held her tumbler of 
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grape-juice close to her fruity lips. She 


had rhymed, with gusto: 


Open the wine, Mammy-o’-mine! 
We’ve enough for the minute. 
Why should we pine? 


The little mimic was 
very young: She had a- 
splendid chest, a waist that 
promised the curves of a 
dryad, a short crop of 
vivid hair, and brown 
eyes that had red shafts {, 
in them. She was re “4 
splendent and au- 
dacious, in her ~~» 
youth and spir- 
its. In the small 
vaudeville 
houses, Thomasa * 
might never be 
anything more 
than a mimic. On 
higher ground, 
she might un- 
cork a tempest of 
personality. q 

When Thomasa 
Peske was called to 
account for her 
take-off of Cynthia 
Moth by none other than 
the great manager Sult 
Poleon, the irrepressible, 
long-legged mimic thrust 
out her red tongue-tip— / 
and added an insolent / 
mimicry of Poleon 
himself to her act. 

Her mother, 
hoard- 
ing 
t he 
mea- 
g.er 
salary, remonstrated with 
Thomasa. “Keep level, 
darling,” she implored. 

“Who’s afraid?” replied Thomasa. 
“And Mammy !”—Thomasa put her lips 
to her mother’s ear,—‘“‘there’s method in 
my madness. If I can make Poleon 
notice me—” 

Thomasa seized her mother and kissed 
her. “Look at me, Mam’! A hundred 
and odd pounds of vim and beauty! I’m 


a 


She went on speaking: “I’m a 

fright myself, Min. 
has all been burned away. Not 
for love—for money.” 
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wasted where I am. If I could get up! 
Mammy,’—cuddling a shapely, vivid 
head on the maternal shoulder,—‘“‘we’ve 
been through such hard times! We’ve 
cooked in hotel rooms, and worn our best 
clothes uppermost, and put our best shoes 
forward. If I could get up! Mammy, 
dear, if I only could!” 

Her mother, who had 
been a minister’s daugh- 
ter, paused in 
cooking a 
course din- 
ner, pan 
over 
pan, on 
an electric 
stove. Her 
face, still 
comely 
Sai. d 
whole- 
some in 
spite of 
t he 
down- 
and - out 
spans, 
glowed 
to new hope 
as she regard- 
ed her colorful, 
limber daugh- 

ter. 
“Once up, dar- 
ling,” Mrs. Peske 
said breathlessly, 

“you could marry a 
millionaire.” 

“T could marry the 
world!” exulted Tho- 
masa Peske. She put 
her lips to her moth- 
er’s ear. ‘Mammy, 
let’s get together. 
We're smart. Up to 
the top! Let’s make 
it!” 

Cynthia Moth went out on the road 
with “In Lavender.” Along toward the 
end of the season, when they were many 
miles from New York, Gritty Cater 
brought Cynthia a newspaper. “Look 
here,” she said, indicating a paragraph. 
“What’s this?” 

Cynthia read the paragraph: 


My charm 














It is rumored that Mr. Poleon has 
made another find in Thomasa Peske, 
whom he may feature in his newest 
farce-comedy, “My Pretty Maid.” 


“Well?” said Cynthia gently, after 
scanning the paragraph. “What of it, 
Gritty ?” 

“You didn’t see her,” said Gritty, 
shortly. “I did.” 

“Don’t grudge her the notice,” 
shrugged Cynthia. “Mr. Poleon features 
quite a number of players.” 

But Gritty was reflective. “She had 
possibilities.” 

“Talk of something else,” suggested 
Cynthia. She put locked hands behind 
her head—nerveless, dispassionate hands, 
with a sort of beautiful languor to them. 

Gritty plied her needle on a cobweb 
blouse. “I’m going back to New York 
and nose around,” she announced tersely. 

“All right,” replied Cynthia without 
much interest. 

Gritty left her young cousin to mend 
her own blouses and look after her own 
gloves, while she made a trip to Manhat- 
tan, to investigate the paragraph about 
Thomasa Peske. The following week, 
Gritty rejoined Cynthia. She was full 
of stage-secrets, and was tight-lipped. 
“Cyn,” she said, ‘that Thomasa Peske is 
the awakest thing in America! I got in 
ona rehearsal. Poleon is giving the pro- 
duction his best.” Gritty looked almost 
vindictively at her young cousin. 

“Why should it trouble us?” asked 
Cynthia without malice. 

“Wake up!” snapped Gritty. “Are 
you a fool?” 

Cynthia eyed Gritty in surprise. 

“Mr. Poleon is taking up a new player, 
instead of finding you a new play,” 
Gritty elucidated tartly. 

“Oh, no!” Cynthia refuted this. 

“Tt’s the truth,” stated Gritty bitterly. 
““*My Pretty Maid’ opens at the Poleon 
Theater. It’s corking stuff—new stuff. 
Why were you shoved to the road, in me- 
dium stuff ?” 

“T don’t know,” admitted Cynthia 
with a shade of concern. 

“T do,” retorted Gritty. Her sagacity 
was caustic. “You're falling off.” 

Cynthia’s stare turned her eyes purple. 


Gritty was merciless. ‘You're falling 


cff. You're not as popular as you were.” 
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“Oh, I am!” protested Cynthia, 
whitening. 

“Are you?” argued Gritty. ‘Think 
about it. You haven’t had any real luck 
since ‘The Love-Apple.’ There’s no 
need to quake about it. You're clever. 
If you’ve lost anything, you can get it 
back. But you’ve got to get back your 
enthusiasm ; you can’t fold your hands 
and say: ‘Why should it trouble us?’ It 
does trouble us! Naturally.” 

“Why, of course—it troubles us.” 
Cynthia began to tremble. “What shall 
I do?” she asked Gritty Cater. 

“Kick,” replied Gritty. 

Cynthia grimaced. “I’d rather retire 
than quarrel.” 

Gritty grew angry. ‘You're a fool!” 

Cynthia’s mediation was lightened by 
a glimmer of humor. “I might throw 
acid into my face,” she cogitated. ‘Do 
you remember poor Madame Zenana?” 

“Talk sense,” directed Gritty. 

“I’m full of sad nonsense,” trembled 
Cynthia. She sank into a chair and 
stared before her with eyes that looked 
as if she were gazing into a crystal. “Do 
people no longer love me?” she mused. 
“That’s enough to put foolery into any- 
one!” 


ER musings enveloped her in per- 

plexity. “Surely Mr. Poleon loves 
my art; surely my public love me; and 
you, Gritty—surely, you love me, with 
the love that doesn’t falter!’ Impulsively 
she arose and flung her arms about her 
cousin. She was shaking from head to 
foot. “I’m afraid!” Her white teeth 
chattered. “I’m afraid I can’t get it 
back!” Her hands locked about Gritty’s 
neck. ‘Look at me as if you love me!” 
she besought. “Oh, Gritty,”—faintly,— 
‘if I’m giving out, I can’t help it. For 
nearly seven years, Gritty, I’ve been in 
the glare. I can’t help feeling fagged. 
You shouldn’t hate me for it!” Her 


-hands unlocked and fell to her sides. 


“You’ve had your money back, doubled 
and trebled, Gritty,” she reminded her 
cousin. “Mr. Poleon has made his 
money.” She drew away. ‘“I—the fool 
—have played for love.” 

She looked down at her listless hands. 
“It always made me happy to feel myself 
loved,” she whispered. “One man’s love, 
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a baby’s love, the love of a neighbor, 
didn’t seem enough for me. I wanted 
the love of the world. So I flew into the 
light.” She expressed blankness with 
her hands. 

“One would think,” she said slowly, 
“that a thousand loves might last. But 
in a profession where swarms of new 
faces to be loved are appearing all the 
time, the thousand must be forgiven for 
being fickle. One must hide her jaded 
wings.” She folded her hands and bent 
her face to them. 

Gritty Cater was quieted. She did 
not pray, as Cynthia did; but she re- 
frained from caustic reproaches. Notic- 
ing that Cynthia’s trunk was in disorder, 
she set about straightening it. While 
she placed the filmy lingerie and sorted 
the gloves and stockings, Gritty thought, 
with satisfaction, of the corset-shop she 
had established on Fifth Avenue. 

Cynthia Moth stood quiescent. On an 
opposite wall hung a mirror. Cynthia 
lifted her eyes and studied her reflection : 
she had become ethereal, but she was 
more beautiful as a woman than she had 
been as a girl, for the roles she had 
played had stamped her, each with its 
own experience ; she had the fragility of 
a lily; she had mentality, spirituality 
and the fragrance of lavender. 

She walked to the mirror and touched 
it lightly with her fingers. She then 
went to the telephone, with something 
like eager timidity. “Gritty,” she said, 
“don’t bother with my trunk. Go away, 
if you don’t mind.” She put her hand 
on the receiver. ‘‘My vanity is now to 
be stripped of its last shred—and I’ve 
always been modest.” 

Gritty continued to put the trunk in 
order. “If you’re going to talk to Mr. 
Poleon, I’d better be here to give you 
cues,” she said. 

“I’d rather you'd go away,” persisted 
Cynthia, at the telephone. 

“You haven’t gumption enough to 
manage the man,” said Gritty, leaving 
the trunk and approaching the telephone. 
“T’d better be at your elbow.” She sta- 
tioned herself beside Cynthia. “Get 
back your nerve, and talk well, Cyn,” 
she urged. “Remember that first inter- 
view—use the same enthusiasm, use the 
same charm. Talk him back to you, 


Cyn. You're young and a genius. Tell 
him that ‘In Lavender’ is too staid for 
you. Demand a new play, ask for a hoy- 
denish role—that’s what ‘My Pretty 
Maid’ has. ‘Talk back, Cyn. Fight— 
scratch—kick.” 

Turning her head, Cynthia regarded 
the scolding Gritty with a gaze that, in 
growing analytical, grew forlorn. She 
shrank. She looked from Gritty to the 
telephone. Her loveless hands took the 
receiver from its hook. 

She asked for Long Distance and in 
a low voice put in her call. 

Waiting, she averted her eyes from 
Gritty Cater, at her elbow. 

Suddenly she straightened, and spoke 
in a drowning voice into the telephone. 
“Ts it you, Nim Danover?” 


RITTY CATER joggled her young 
cousin’s elbow. “Cyn!” she said. 

Cynthia’s elbow evaded the clutch. 
Her silvery voice ran high. “This is 
Cynthia Moth, Nim. «. Ves, Rie I. 
. . . »« Howare you, Nim? How is your 
mother? Have you gray hair, Nim? 
Have you grown aged ?” 

Gritty interfered by putting her hand 
over the mouthpiece of the telephone. 
“Who are you talking to?” she cried. 

“To some one who may have loved 
me,” answered Cynthia. She swept 
Gritty Cater’s hand from the instrument. 

She went on speaking, in silvery cres- 
cendo. “I’m a fright myself, Nim— 
thin, ghastly. My hair is falling out; 
my eyebrows are scant; my mouth is 
pale; and my charm has all been burned 
away. Burned for what, Nim? 
Not for love—for money. And I give 
you my word, Nim, I’m poorer than a 
beggar. I’m on the road, Nim. 

I’m in Toledo, Ohio, playing ‘In Lav- 
ender’—until the end of the week.” 

All this, shrill and silvery, in a rush 
that, between words, gasped out its 
scorched, dusty charm. ‘Have you for- 
gotten me?” she sobbed at the finish. 

“Forgotten you?” The big, masculine 
voice on the wire filled the room. “I’m 
coming, Miss Cynthia,” it called stead- 
ily. “I'll be there.” 

Cynthia Moth hung up the receiver 
slowly. “Oh, I have been blind!” she 
wept. 
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AS SRE tS SOMETIMES 
FOUGHT IN TRAINING-CAMPS 


By Herbert Morton Stoops 


MPIRE (dressing down a recruit whom he finds looking disconsolately over the 
top of the trench during a rainy day of “simulated” trench-warfare): What do 
you mean by this? I ought to call you dead. 
Rookie: S-sir, I was just s-simulating a p-periscope. 
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The Woman-Tamers 


By 


Albert Payson Terhune 


LLEVSTRATED BY Wit bis... OF ERHARDT 


NE man has the queer power of winning the heart of every woman he chooses 
to captivate—and of many a woman whom he doesn’t. Why? Another man, 






of better looks, manner and attainments, finds it impossible to rouse from woman- 
kind a warmer sentiment than a tepid friendly interest. Why? 

John Wilkes, ugliest man in Europe, claimed—and proved his claim—that he 
could enthrall any woman after a fifteen-minute chat. Byron—lame, fickle, coarse— 
was the darling of a hundred women. Dean Swift—the Gulliver man—was repul- 
sive, and was a physical defective. Yet he was the hero of some of the most 
romantic love-episodcs in history. And so on down—or up—the line. 

The only answer seems to be: “One man in a thousand is a born woman-tamer. 
And he is a born woman-tamer, for no reason that his less lucky fellow-men can 


find out.” 


In this series I am going to recount the love-lives—or so much of them as is 
tellable—of some of the world’s foremost woman-tamers. I shall not deal with the 
historical side of their stories, but merely with their heart-adventures. It will not 
be profitable reading, but even a literary novice could not fail to make it interesting. 


I— LORD BYRON 


Tue LAME CHARLATAN WHO ENSLAVED EVERY WoMAN HE MET 


“| YELLOW-F AC ED boy— 
| A club-footed, fat and untidy— 
I} became, in 1798, through the 


death of his rascally great-uncle, a baron. 
The lad was George Gordon Byron. 

He was ten when he came into his 
high-sounding title and a tumbledown 
country seat at Newstead, England, 
along with the tattered remnant of a 
fortune which his ancestors had indus- 
triously been squandering in every pos- 
sible form of vice. Up to that time he 
and his half-crazy shrew of a mother 
had scraped along as best they could on 
a beggarly pension. 

Byron’s right foot was shrunken and 
twisted by infantile paralysis. His child- 
hood was further made miserable by his 
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mother, who alternately fondled him 
and screamed curses at him. He hated 
her—though, after her unlamented 
death, he spoke snivelingly of her as his 
“one friend.” There was insanity on 
both sides of the family, and violent tem- 
per and dissipation as well. So Byron 
did not start life well equipped. 

His first love-affair—recorded by him- 
self—was at the age of seven. He 
adored one Mary Duff, an Aberdeen gir] 
some years his senior. He never saw 
her again. But nine years later, when 
he heard she had married a wholesale 
wine-merchant named Coburn, he burst 
into tears. In after-life he once said: 

“IT never enjoy drinking Coburn’s 
port. It reminds me too much of Mary.” 
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The next affair was when he had 
reached the advanced age of twelve. 
The girl was his cousin Margaret 
Parkes. She died, in early youth, from 
an accident to her spine. And again 
Byron cried. He was much given to 
tears at this period—almost as much as 
to causing them, later on. 

Then, at fifteen, came the real ro- 
mance of his life. At first glance it 
seems a mere calf-love episode, but it 
had results that were far-reaching. 

The Chaworth estate adjoined his. 
And he proceeded to fall in love with 
Mary Chaworth—a dreamy, selfish, fluff- 
brained girl two years his senior. 
Nearly always Byron’s sweethearts 
were older than he. (Byron’s worth- 
less great-uncle, by the way, had 
killed Mary’s father in a duel.) 

Mary—at that  period—just 
amused herself with Byron, teas- 
ing him, flirting heartlessly with 
him and all the time secretly 
listening to the love-vows of 
John Masters, a neighboring 
squire. One day Byron called 
on Mary. While he was 
waiting for her, he over- 
heard another girl and herself 
chatting in the next room. The 
other girl was guying Mary about 
Byron’s attentions. Mary laughed 
aloud, and Byron heard her 
exclaim: 

“Are you goose enough to sup- 
pose I could ever fall in 
love with that funny fat 
lame brat?” 

Byron_ rushed 
from the house, 
weeping in an- 
guish. Soon after- 
ward Mary 
was 


married to Mas- 

ters—who promptly 

oped into a heavy drinker 

and who used to beat her with 

great regularity. Yet the affair 

was not ended. It twisted the whole 
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current of the sensitive boy’s life. 
Henceforth he wept for no woman, but 
he made plenty of them weep for him. 

“This hapless love of his for Mary 
Chaworth,” writes his friend and biog- 
rapher Gribble, ‘was the dominating in- 
fluence of his life. He never loved any 
other woman. His later love-affairs 
were only attempts to escape from him- 
self and from his memories.” 

It seems ridiculous that a silly ro- 


One man in a thou- 


woman-tamer, 








mance at fifteen should have shaped a 
man’s after-life. But it was true, with 
Byron. It not only started the vein of 
melancholy that runs through all his 
work and set him to scribbling poetry, 
but it made him immune to any other 
girl’s charms.. This indifference, as well 
as his air of mysterious melancholy, at 
once waked women to keen interest in 
him. 

He was frightfully sensitive about his 
fat and his lameness. Mary’s sneer at 
them moved him to cure both. He went 
to a high-priced quack to have his club- 
foot treated. The quack tortured him 
and left him no better off than before. 
So he turned to athletics to build up 
his body. In spite of his lameness he 
soon became a crack swimmer and boxer 
and cricket-player. Athletics also began 

to take down 
his fat. 

Byron 

helped 
along 
this 
process 
by eat- 
ing po- 
tatoes 
drenched 
in vinegar 
and by drink- 

. ing quarts 
™ of Epsom 
: salts. 

As a re- 
sult, by 
the time 

he went 

to 
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Cambridge, he had a good figure and a 
villainous digestion. At Cambridge his 
income amounted to twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. He not only spent this 
but ran into debt, to the sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars besides. He had a de- 
cidedly merry time at Cambridge. He 
used to say he had turned to spendthrift 
dissipation in order to forget Mary. 
This excuse is as good as another. To 
make extra money, he also made use 
of his Mary-blighted affections to turn 
out reams of verse about his broken 
heart. 

Let me stop here, a moment, to say 
that Byron was a blackguard, a charla- 
tan and a man of silly poses, but that 
he was also one of the few immortal 
poets the literary universe has thus far 
known. Too many modernists scoff at 
his verse and call it old-fashioned. But 
it is the most beautiful and deathless 
poetry of its sort ever written. And, 
with all his vices and affectations, he 
was as hard a worker at his writing- 
trade as any man on earth. He slaved 
as steadily as a day-laborer. 

And now—though it belongs later in 
the story—let us finish with Mary 
Chaworth. 


EeyeON came back to England after 
a long absence and at once acquired 
more glamorous notoriety than any other 
man alive. Women went mad over him. 
Men aped his careless attire, his air of 
gloom and his loose low collars and 
looser, lower morals. With this atmos- 
phere of romance about him and with 
his growing fame as a woman tamer, he 
met Mary again. Their estates adjoin- 
ing, they were close neighbors. And 
both of them proceeded to obey the 
Scriptural injunction, “Love thy 
neighbor.” 
Mary, by this time, was 
thoroughly  disillu- 
sioned with Mas- 
ters. Nor, perhaps, 
was she as lovely 
as when Byron had 
sighed in vain for her 
favor. No longer was 
she the all-conquering vil- 
lage belle and he the fat 
young nonentity. She was 
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merely the comely spouse of Squire Mas- 
ters, and Byron was world-famous and 
courted. The old state of their relations 
was reversed. Mary was vastly flattered 
to be wooed by a man whom all other 
women worshiped, and she met his ad- 
vances more than halfway. (At that, 
she had not far to travel.) 

Byron loved her. He said so, in verse 
and in prose, in letter and by word of 
mouth—to Mary and to several of their 
friends. He could not love anybody 
as much as he loved himself; yet he 
loved Mary more than he loved. any of 
his other flames. Perhaps this was be- 
cause she was almost the only girl who 
had not succumbed to him at once— 
perhaps, too, there was as much revenge 
as love in his courtship. It was a cheap 
revenge, but it was the sort in which 
Byron’s soul delighted: once, Mary had 
flouted him ; now it was a keen satisfac- 
tion to bring her to his feet. 

Their estates being so close together, 
there was no difficulty in choosing a 
woodland trysting-place whither Masters 
was not likely to stroll. ‘There the lovers 
met. The meetings continued for weeks. 
At last some considerate friend hinted 
to Masters that his wife had distressingly 
few traits in common with Cesar’s. 
Byron avoided worse scandal by going 
away. Mary followed him to London 
and to one or two watering-places— 
apparently through her own wish, not at 
his. And again the affair was taken 
up where it had been left off. But 
again Masters’ suspicions were aroused 
—this time by a letter of Mary’s that 
fell into his hands. 

Mary, in mortal terror, appealed to 
Byron to save her. Instead he left her 
in the lurch. He wrote to several peo- 
ple about this new peril to his precious 
life. To one he wrote: 

I fear I must hold myself in readiness 
for a challenge from the husband, un- 
less I withdraw. While I can split a 
wafer with a pistol-ball, yet this hus- 
band is in the right. I have wronged 
him. Therefore I shall do what I can 
to avert any condition in which I may 
have to kill him. There is talk, I hear, 
of his: forcing a duel on me. 

Out of belated consideration for Mas- 
ters’ safety—or out of chronic solici- 
tude for his own—Byron left Mary to 
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the mercy of her hard-drinking and 
justly jealous spouse and took himself 
out of her life. But he went on writing 
—and selling—poems about her for 
years thereafter. Mary subsided into a 
life of seclusion and of patient misery— 
from which she is said to have emerged 
with pathetic eagerness at the beck of 
Byron’s finger, when once he deigned to 
take up her acquaintance again. But he 
abandoned her almost at once, and as 
capriciously as he had restored her into 
momentary favor. 

Still, the fact remains that she is the 
only one of his loves to whom he ever 
returned after once dismissing her—and 
that he risked death at Masters’ pistol 
(until the liaison began to grow weari- 
some) to carry on the fierce intrigue 
with this love of his first youth. 

All of this carries us far ahead of our 
story—from which we digressed at the 
point where Byron was horrifying his 
sedater comrades at Cambridge. 


NE affair followed hot on the heels 

of another, after Byron left Cam- 
bridge. He wrote love-poems to these 
new sweethearts, vowing eternal fidelity 
to each of them—and then collecting the 
poems‘in a book and selling them. (He 
wrote one poem too many, by the way, 
a poem praising Napoleon—who was 
just then England’s arch-enemy. It was 
received in London much as a poem ap- 
plauding the Kaiser would to-day be 
received in New York.) 

Byron, meanwhile, was having a beau- 
tiful time. In the intervals between his 
lurid love-affairs, he used to entertain 
stag-parties at Newstead. ‘There, clad 
in monks’ robes, the guests and host 
would spend the night drinking Bur- 
gundy from a human skull. They went 
to bed at three in the morning and arose 
at one in the afternoon. Nor were all 
the parties strictly ‘“‘stag.” 

Presently, Byron decided that this 
kind of life was too monotonous. So he 
left England, for a loafing-tour of 
Europe and the East. Always posing, 
ne hinted darkly that a mysterious crime 
or a perilous love-affair was driving him 
into exile. There is no proof of ‘either. 
He was ever an arrant liar. 

At Seville, soon after he set forth on 
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his travels, Byron met the daughter of 
Admiral Cordova. She was the original 
of Haidee in his “Don Juan.” He 
wrote thus of her to his mother: 

She honored your unworthy son with 
very particular attentions, embracing 
him with great tenderness, at parting— 
after cutting off a lock of his hair and 
presenting him with one of her own, 
about three feet long. 


The letter ends with further details 
of tne flirtation, which are far too glar- 
ingly intimate for reproduction here and 
which, if true, brand the man as a cur 
for telling of them. 

Many women—like the Admiral’s 
daughter—gave Byron locks of * their 
hair. From the number of locks he 
parted with, it is a miracle he was not 
bald. This mystery may be cleared up, 
though, by the statement that several 
of his successive valets had hair of the 
same general color as his own, and that 
all women were not shrewd enough to 
make sure of the lock’s authenticity by 
cutting it off his head in person. 

At Malta he met Mrs. Spenser Smith, 
wife of a British ambassador. Just 
what happened nobody knows, But in 
“Childe Harold” Byron mentions her 
by her first name and informs the world 
at large that she made love to him 
which he did not think it worth his while 
to return. 

Thence he went to Greece. There, at 
the Greek capital, he stopped at lodg- 
ings kept by Theodora Macri, the widow 
of a British vice-consul. Mrs. Macri 
had a dark-eyed daughter named Teresa. 
Byron wasted no time in starting a ro- 
mance with Teresa, and when he was 
about to move on to Constantinople, he 
wrote a poem of farewell to her. It 
began: 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart. 


Yes, it was the same old “Maid of 
Athens” lyric that our grandparents used 
to warble. And it made the chaste 
Teresa’s fortune. For the poem sprang 
into instant fame, and it brought shoals 
of tourists to Mrs. Macri’s house. The 
thriftv landlady ran up her prices and 
always had a long waiting-list. 

So much revenue and reputation did 
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“Maid of Athens” bring in, that Greece 
at last pensioned Teresa. She traded 
long on her beauty and Byronic fame. 
At last she married an English diplomat 
named Black. She lived to be eighty— 
still shining in the reflected glory of one 
short love-song. 


EAR Athens, too,—according to a 

story he himself told,—Byron was 
one day riding along the seashore when 
he met a crowd of men carrying a sack. 
In the sack was a beautiful Turkish girl 
who for some misdemeanor was about 
to be cast into the sea. Byron, at the 
pistol-point, rescued her from her cap- 
tors and sent her to her relatives at 
Thebes. But because he would not go 
to Thebes with her, she pined, and soon 
died of a broken heart. (Eddie Foy 
would doubtless say of the story: “ ’Tis 
a pretty thing.”’) 

On his way back, at Malta, Byron met 
a Mrs. Pedley, the gay wife of an army 
surgeon. She loved Byron devotedly— 
though, it was said, not exclusively. 
Mistaking the poet’s gallantry and tak- 
ing his vows at their face value, she left 
her husband and one morning walked 
in on Byron bag and baggage, and 
announced she had come to stay. 

Byron, terribly embarrassed, explained 
to her that she had quite misunderstood 
him, and he implored her to go back to 
her husband. She refused, saying she 
was very comfortable where she was, and 
that Byron had told her again and again 
that he wished she were his for life. 

In despair Byron sent a note to her 
husband, begging him to come and take 
his erring wife home. Dr. Pedley’s reply 
to the note was to send his wife’s clothes 
and jewelry after her, with the curt mes- 
sage that he was done with the woman. 
As a compromise, Byron let Mrs. Pedley 
travel with him as far as London, where 
he proceeded to desert her. 

Returning to England, Byron hawked 
the manuscript of “Childe Harold’—at 
which he had worked during his tour— 
from publisher to publisher. It was 
rejected, until Murray, of Fleet Street, 
decided to take a chance by printing it. 
On this and some other work Murray 
and Byron later divided profits of more 
than one hundred thousand dollars. 
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“Childe Harold” took the world by 
storm. Byron, to use his own phrase, 
“awoke one morning to find himself 
famous.” He was the social and literary 
hero of the day. And to enhance this 
glamour, he wrapped himself the more 
closely in his cloak of mysterious melan- 
choly. At dinner-parties he would not 
eat a mouthful. Then he would slip 
around to some obscure tavern, later in 
the evening, and would there gorge two 
pounds of steak. 

Women found this melancholy pose 
irresistible. Nowadays they would prob- 
ably have nicknamed him “Gloomy Gus” 
and steered clear of him. But they were 
a sentimental lot, those early-nineteenth- 
century damsels. 

While he was still the god of the Lon- 
don season, Byron met Lady Caroline 
Lamb, peeress in her own right, and 
wife of the Honorable William Lamb 
who was afterward Lord Melbourne, 
Queen Victoria’s first prime minister. 
And here began the most picturesque and 
violent of the poet’s affairs. 


ADY CAROLINE was glowingly 

beautiful, and she was so eccentric 
that as a girl her sanity had been ques- 
tioned. She was a rare blend of beauty 
and undisciplined deviltry. At her own 
wedding she had: burst into a fury of 
blasphemy against the bishop who was 
performing the ceremony, had ripped 
her wedding-dress to shreds and had 
been carried out of the church in 
screeching hysterics. 

“I am dying to meet this strange 
Byron,” she confided to rough old Sam- 
uel Rogers. 

“He’ll disgust you,” retorted Rogers. 
“He bites his nails and—” 

“Introduce him to me!” she com- 
manded. 

It was a case of love at first sight. 
From the start, Lady Caroline made no 
secret of her adoration for Byron. When 
he went to dinners or other functions to 
which she was not invited, she waited, 
openly, in the street, for him to come 
out. She insisted that her husband knew 
all about the intrigue and that he let it 
go on. 

But if her husband was complacent, 
her mother-in-law was not. The old 
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lady interfered most vehemently and 
whisked Lady Caroline off to Ireland. 
Byron, who was tiring of the impetuous 
beauty, used this as an excuse to break 
off the affair. He wrote to Caroline the 
following chivalric letter: 


I am no longer your lover. Since you 
oblige me to confess it by this truly 
unfeminine persecution, learn that I am 
attached to another As a last 
proof of my regard, I offer you this 
advice: Correct your vanity, which is 
ridiculous. Exert your absurd caprices 
on others; and leave me in peace. 


On receipt of this letter, Caroline 
went wild with rage. She burned Byron 
in effigy, at Brocket Park, Dublin. And 
she hired a band of girls to dance around 
the “funeral pyre,” clad in white and 
chanting a death-song. After this Caro- 
line took to drinking brandy mixed with 
laudanum, and she publicly insulted 
Byron, every time she met him. 

The next was a woman of forty— 
Lady Oxford, of whose “glorious au- 
tumnal charms” Byron sang. But pres- 
ently he formed a new attachment and 
forgot her. 


YRESENTLY Byron decided to 
marry and settle down. He chose 

as a wife Isabelle Milbanke—the last 
woman on earth he should have married. 


He proposed to her. She rejected him. 
He was overjoyed at his escape. But 
Miss Milbanke would not let him go so 
easily. She managed to ensnare him and 
induce him to marry her. He never for- 
gave her for this, and he set out to make 
her life a burden. He succeeded. 

She was a catty, narrow-minded 
woman, presumably virtuous, but with 
the soul of a flea. On their wedding- 
day she told him she had married him 
to reform him. 

“Many are the tears you will have to 
shed,” he sneered, ‘before you succeed 
in doing that. Meanwhile, it is enough 
for me to hate you.” 

Their nuptial life, thus auspiciously 
begun, went from bad to worse. Soon 
Lady Byron demanded a separation. She 
would not free her husband by divorce, 
but she would not live with him any 
longer. 

As a parting sting she made charges 
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against him that smashed his reputation 
and drove him forever from England. 
These charges cannot be quoted here. 
Harriet Beecher S:owe wrote them out 
—even quoting Lady Byron’s own bald 
language concerning them—in a maga- 
zine of which Mrs. Stowe was editor. 
And she lost her editorial job by doing 
so. This article by Mrs. Stowe was re- 
printed in England,—in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for 1869,—where it roused a 
whirlwind of discussion. 

Whether or not Lady Byron’s accusa- 
tions were true, I don’t know. Nobody 
knows. ‘They have been vigorously de- 
nied, and there is no shadow of proof 
that they were anything more than the 
outpouring of the venom in an angry 
and nasty woman’s heart. But they were 
of a kind that called for no proof. The 
mere statement of them was enough, at 
the time, to make Byron an outcast from 
his native land. 

Of course he capitalized the subject 
by writing a poem about it, which he 
afterward sold at a big price and which 
you have perhaps read. It was ad- 
dressed to his wife, and it began: 


Fare thee well! And if forever, 
Then forever fare thee well! 


He sent a manuscript copy of it to 
Lady Byron in hope of softening her 
wrath toward him. But he also in- 
closed in the same letter the weekly 
butcher-bill. And on the back of the 
poem he scrawled the loving words: 


I’m quite certain we never ate as 
much meat as all that, in one week. 


This, in its way, was as truly Byronic 
as his earlier remark about Coburn’s 
wine. His mind, as well as his verse, 
was a blend of divine beauty and of 
ludicrously sordid matter of fact. 

A protracted love-affair with Claire 
Clairmont, the Drury Lane actress, did 
not lighten his heart or ease the rebuffs 
that everywhere met him. He was down 
and out financially, and for a time he 
was almost a dead beat. One biographer 
thus describes him at this dark period: 

He sank into a lounger—shabby, fat, 


yellow, unshaven, loafing in one club or 
another, begging and borrowing. 


Presently the strain grew too tense. 
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Byron left England—driven away by a 
spiteful woman’s unproved assertions. 
He went to Italy. 


HITHER Claire Clairmont (her 

original name, it is said, was Jane 
Someth:‘ng-or-other) went also. Though 
he soon tired of her, she adored him to 
the day of her death. Long years after 
his body was dust, she wrote this terse 
account of the romance: 


I was overwhelmed. The great Lord 
——_ loved me. Nothing else mat- 
tered. 


In Italy and Switzerland the exile 
found a veritable mob of new loves. 
He even laid lazy siege to the affections 
of “the most gorgeous Lady Blessing- 
ton.” The Lady afterward said the 
siege had been in vain; and she ought 
to have known. But he managed to sell 
his leaky old yacht to Lady Blessington’s 
husband for an enormous sum, and so 
the courtship was not wholly unprofit- 
able to him. 

He was more fortunate—artistically 
though not financially—in his suit for 
the love of a dashing Irish girl, Eliza 
Oliver. After he left Miss Oliver, their 
daughter was born. This daughter was 
known to fame as Lola Montez—the 
superwoman who kicked the Bavarian 
throne to matchwood, and who boasted 
loudly of her Byronic origin. Lola 
Montez, by the way, is buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn, her battered 
little tombstone bearing the name Eliza 
Gilbert. 

It was during this loitering trip 
through Italy and Switzerland that 
Byron met the last and worthiest love 
of his life, the Countess Guiccioli. She 
made a man of him, as nearly as nature 
and his vanity would let her. She gave 
him a new interest in living. 

Here, too, Byron met Percy Bysshe 
Shelley—soul of fire in a body of fragile 
glass—and Shelley’s wife. Together the 
four wandered through Italy. Shelley 
wrote, of the Countess: 


She is a very pretty and sentimental 
Italian lady. I know anything of 
Byron, she will have plenty of time and 
opportunity to repent her rashness in 
loving him. 
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Byron longed to marry the Countess, 
but Lady Byron stubbornly refused to 
divorce him. So matters went on, with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

Soon Shelley died. Byron and Tre- 
lawney and other friends of the dead 
genius cremated him. The funeral pyre 
was built on the seashore. Whenever 
emotion or smoke proved too strong, 
Byron would jump into the sea for a 
swim, coming back refreshed to witness 
the burning. 


OON afterward Byron went to 
Greece, where a revolution against 

the Turks had begun. Byron now chose 
to regard himself as a noble patriot. He 
wrote stirring poems on Greek liberty 
and vowed to lay down his life on the 
altar of Grecian independence. 

He spent so much time posing as a 
revolutionary hero that he had no time 
left for fighting. While the hottest bat- 
tles for Greek freedom were waging, 
Byron loafed at Missolonghi, writing 
poetry, swimming, and flirting with 
dark-eyed peasant girls. 

There a fever seized him—brought on 
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partly by the climate and partly by his 
efforts to keep down his flesh by sousing 
his food in vinegar. The news ox his 
illness thrilled all Greece. Throughout 
Europe went word that the poet-patriot 
was losing his life for the holy cause of 
liberty. With feeble hand Byron wrote 
his own swan-song : 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


He died on April 19, 1824—having 
crowded into thirty-six hectic years the 
work of a long lifetime and the loves of 
a dozen lives. As he lay dying—either 
delirious or pretending to be—he fan- 
cied himself upon the field of battle 
(where he had never been) and shouted 
fiercely : 

“Forward! Forward! Courage! Fol- 
low me! Don’t be afraid! Forward!” 

Later his eyes opened. Seeing one of 
his friends of the Italian days leaning 
over his bed, he whispered: 

“Don’t grill me, as we did poor 
Shelley!” 





Next month: “Napoleon as a Woman-Tamer.” | 





Achmedthe Dwarf 


By William Ashley Anderson 


] HERE are certain elements in 
this experience that are so 
bizarre and so strongly sug- 
supernatural—though 








gestive of the 
yielding to analysis—that I take it for 
granted it will not be believed. Had 


not a master of fiction chronicled a sim- 
ilar occurrence in India, I’d not risk this 














at all. However, it is immaterial to me 
whether or not I am believed. 

The Place Menelik was blazing with 
the afternoon sun, painful to the eye and 
depressing to the mood. I had nothing 
to do except sit by my iron-topped table 
and sip grenadine, while the heat poured 
like hot water through the tarpaulin 
roof of the Café Continental, and the 
few meager palms that were stuck along 


the edges of the Place like short, 
starched, dirty feather-dusters rattled 
their fronds dismally in the hot wind. 
My boat had been sunk, and as I could 
not get permission to cross to the Ara- 
bian shore by dhow, I faced the unwel- 
come prospect of sweltering on Jibuti’s 
sand for at least a fortnight. Even the 
great hinterland was cut off by the civil 
war that was waging in Abyssinia, and 
the little railway that threads its way 
across the scorching sands and barren 
mountains to the verdant uplands had 
been severed and was now as inert as a 
dead snake lying in the sun. 

This circumstance, however, afforded 
me the novelty of strange company, for 
the hotel was crowded with a polyglot 
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collection of évacués—Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Italians, Abyssinians and Arabs, 
principally, with a few Frenchmen with 
glossy hair and white skins to represent 
the highest point of culture, and some 
haughty Somalis, graceful but self-con- 
scious, threading their way cautiously 
among the tables, to represent the low- 
est. At ordinary times the hotel would 
have been a desolate and uninviting 
refuge, but now that it was crowded, 
colorful, and animated by the vigorous 
gestures and expressive countenances of 
the brave incongruous boulevardiers who 
had fled so precipitately a few days since, 
it was actually entertaining. The tales, 
told with fierce gusto or naive ‘compla- 
cence, were vastly thrilling, though no 
more worthy of credence than the con- 
scious bravery that shone in every coun- 
tenance. Everybody was willing to talk 

and did; while dice rattled, dominoes 
clicked and glasses clinked. 

As the nearest man of my race was 
beyond the sea, I sunk myself willingly 
in my surroundings. 


Y casual inventory of the crowd 

passed swiftly over the banal in 
search for some extreme type; and 
within one minute of my first sip of 
grenadine I discovered at a remote table 
a very beautiful woman, sitting alone, 
with a wistful, melancholy expression on 
her countenance. 

By her costume—a long black sateen 
mantle, snowy white linen covering her 
head and throat, and a broad gray felt 
hat to crown it all—she was Abyssinian ; 
but her creamy skin and the languorous 
beauty of her countenance—something 
of Sappho and Salome—indicated 
plainly a strong mixture of the classic 
Greek. She was twisting a glass of rose 
sherbet nervously between her fingers. 
Otherwise she seemed calm enough, ex- 
cept that occasionally, when she lifted 
her large soft eyes to scan the crowd, 
there seemed to be something in her gaze 
that indicated both rage and anxiety. 

Knowing the promiscuous nature of 
an Abyssinian woman’s affection, I was 
surprised to note that this woman had 
given me a distinct impression of a dif- 
ferent nature. To me she seemed one 
who would give all to the man she loved 
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but would demand all in return. The 
ardent glances, the manly mustaches 
twirled fiercely, the braggadocio poses, 
all designed by her immediate neighbors 
to strike a spark into her glowing heart, 
were not even given the compliment of 
her notice. Her restless gaze gave lar- 
gesse to none. Fearful of encountering 
a contemptuous glance from her, I con- 
tinued my inventory elsewhere and was 
immediately struck by one of the most 
astonishing contrasts. 

At a neighboring table a party of Ital- 
ian sailors were drinking and laughing 
uproariously. Several pert native ven- 
dors of post-cards and cowries smirked 
about ; but the point of attraction seemed 
to be in the center of the group. The 
sailors, tilted forward on their chairs, 
were looking downward, while one with 
raised glass marked time to “Santa 
Lucia,” that song of songs that comes 
lilting through the moonlight of the Bay 
of Naples and is Port Said’s “alhoa” to 
homeward-bound ships. 

But there was nothing romantic in it 
here—nothing that was sweet, melan- 
choly or melodious. On the contrary, 
the tones were harsh, raucous, and sug- 
gested to me the bitter gayety of broken- 
hearted Pierrot. 


HEN TI saw that the singer was a 

dwarf. 

Holding on to the edge of the table 
with one pudgy hand to support his short, 
misshapen body, he beat time with the 
other, while he sang, in the sailors’ 
tongue, songs of their native land. In- 
stead of being touched by the spectacle, 
the white men shouted with mirth, joined 
bibulously in the choruses, pressed drinks 
upon the dwarf and thrust cigarettes be- 
tween his lips. They poked him in the 
ribs with their fingers and slapped him 
on the head good-naturedly, but with 
such force as to make him wince, calling 
him “good little boy” and “bambino.” 
The dwarf took this with the good na- 
ture of a fool, knowing that upon his 
cheerfulness depended his baksheesh. 
All of a sudden the sailors were diverted 
from their sport by the approach of a 
sleek and comely Greek, one of those 
smooth, smiling creatures who perpet- 
ually carry an air of conscious superior- 
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ity under their lifted eyebrows, and who 
seem to be beloved of women while they 
are equally despised of men. 

Glancing over the crowded tables 
without seeing anyone in particular, yet 
feeling that he was making some sort of 
sensation among his fellow évacués, he 
made his way to the table of the Abys- 
sinian and sat down indifferently beside 
her. She welcomed him with adoring 
eyes and a gesture that was more than 
half caress. He took this tribute as you 
take sugar in coffee—a thing of minor 
importance in itself, yet essential to the 
mixture. At the thought of such beauty 
with its attendant riches of love wasted 
on this bit of useless human vanity, I 
could not help feeling an irritating sense 
of dissatisfaction and disgust. 

The sailors shared my opinion. With 
the frankness of men of the sea, they 
betrayed their sentiments freely. Black 
eyes sparkled, glasses were banged on 
the table, self-elected spokesmen volun- 
teered eloquent and profound observa- 
tions, punctuated by pungent and face- 
tious comments that finally penetrated 
the Greek’s armor of self-esteem and 
forced the blood into his ears. 

He twirled his mustache fiercely. His 
handsome eyes flashed dangerous glances 
over his shoulder. He shifted his chair 
impatiently and showed his caliber by 
bitterly cursing the fatigued waiter for 
lack of attention. All of this added fuel 
to the wit of the Italians. The dwarf 
was promptly forgotten in this new and 
entertaining pastime. There was not one 
of the sailors who would not have given 
a hand to win the favor of the fair Abys- 
sinian ; and to see her pouring her soul 
through her eyes as a divine tribute to a 
Greek évacué was beyond endurance. 


See dwarf, apparently sublimely in- 
different to this play of an uncon- 
trollable human passion, looked for bak- 
sheesh elsewhere. 

With arms waving violently to main- 
tain his uncertain equilibrium,—a ges- 
ture which he tried to disguise by con- 
tinually snapping his fingers in time to 
his song or whistled tune,—bantering 
with the loungers, cadging a cigarette 
from a prim Frenchman, lunging past 
fretful waiters, emitting short, startling 


bursts of mirthless laughter, he finally 
worked around to my side, squatted 
heavily under the edge of the table and 
contemplated me at leisure. 

Pretending to ignore him, I watched 
the tableau at the Abyssinian’s table. 
The Greek had plainly been touched: he 
tugged at his moist collar, flung his 
hands about with violent gestures and 
began to make scornful remarks about 
Italians in general. 

“’E’s Miriam’s husban’,” volunteered 
the dwarf in a sepulchral voice. “No 
bloody good! A swine, huh?” 

“Hello!” I exclaimed. “You speak 
English ?” 

The dwarf held up his pudgy fingers 
and enumerated : ; 

“IT spik Arabu, Frangaise, Eetalian, 
Dankalese, ’Mharic, Anglish. ‘’Sa long, 
long way a Tipper-ra-ree!’ ” 

I restrained him fiercely from further 
atrocity. That song pierces my ears like 
a poniard. I’ve never heard it sung by 
a soldier; yet every black-bellied rogue 
from Cyprus to the Cape screams it as a 
token of his sham loyalty. I urged him 
further to confine his efforts to Arabic 
or French, since then I would have at 
least a running chance of catching ‘his 
meaning. 

Poor Achmed was very much put out 
at this; my lack of appreciation seemed 
to discourage him completely. Had there 
been another of my race present, it would 
not have mattered ; but to have his sole 
opportunity of airing his English 
snatched from him was more than he 
could bear. He took my _ baksheesh 
gruffly, assuring me that Allah would be 
grateful, and set out on his travels 
again. 

This time he made straight for the 
table I had been watching. 


Br CEDENG his arms on the edge, he 

rested his huge head upon them, and 
gazed upward at the Abyssinian like a 
grotesque and appalling mockery of one 
of Raphael’s cherubs. It was hard to 
tell what he was thinking. His wearied 
eyes were dull but by no means expres- 
sionless. His misshapen feet shuffled 
nervously on the hot pavement, and he 
shifted constantly, throwing his weight 
first on one hip, then on the other. He 
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said nothing, simply looked at her with 
that expression of naive admiration 
which is the tribute childhood usually 
pays to comeliness. 

The woman, becoming aware of this 
mild scrutiny, looked down at Achmed 
with soft eyes, and stretching forth her 
hand, tapped him lightly on the head, as 
you'd knuckle the head of a pet dog. All 
of a sudden it struck me that nature had 
done well to cloud and dull the passions 
of this dwarf. What cruel irony it 
would have been to put a divine spark in 
so ugly a casing! My gaze passed on- 
ward again to the comely and well- 
formed Greek, and with a feeling of 
despair I immediately abandoned all con- 
jectures as to the designs of God. Cer- 
tainly in my heart I at least entertained 
sympathy for the dwarf, but for the 
Greek there was nothing but contempt. 

At this moment, the latter, beyond 
himself with rage, yet unwilling to re- 
treat from his position, uttered in a low 
voice a disgusting comment on all Ital- 
ians. The tones were not loud enough 
to reach the sailors, but they were caught 
clearly by a passer-by; and this man 
promptly came to a startled halt, an ex- 
pression of doubt and perplexity upon 
his cheerful countenance. 

I recognized him as an engineer on the 
railway—Fanelli, an excellent mechanic, 
hard-working and endowed with a 
chronic cheerfulness. Fanelli paused for 
a moment in doubt; then leaning over, 
he touched the Greek on the shoulder. 
Instantly the latter whirled about, and 
recognizing the Italian, without waiting 
to hear his question, repeated the of- 
fensive remark with emphasis. 


HE next few minutes were crowded 

with action. Knives were drawn, 
tables overturned, chairs flung about, 
while women screamed and men shouted 
and grunted. No one was hurt, how- 
ever; and when the mélée simmered 
down, no evidence remained save Fanelli 
bursting with explanations and alter- 
nately relapsing into moody silence 
among the sailors, and the Greek, pale 
with anger, at the other end of the café, 
absolutely voiceless with passion, his hair 
tousled, his eyes roving, his lips forming 
incoherent and passionate speeches. 
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His Abyssinian wife, Miriam, leaned 
across the table, one soothing hand on 
the Greek’s arm, her large eyes caressing 
him with fond anxiety. 

Achmed returned to my side with an 
air of disgust, evidently seeking me out 
because I appeared to be the only one 
not involved in the recent affair, for I 
had remained discreetly at my table, sip- 
ping my cool and soothing grenadine. 

“Look here, excellency,” he said, pok- 
ing me familiarly on the knee, “that’s 
not the proper way to fight. If you fight 
a man, you ought to kill him. So!” He 
actually carried an Arab’s jambeer, and 
this he whipped out and flourished so 
fiercely that I was astonished. 

“Why would you kill him?” I laughed. 

“Why would you fight? It’s better 
not to fight at all. But if you must fight, 
then kill your enemy. In such case peo- 
ple will always be pleased to see you in 
good humor, and will fear if you only 
frown. Fanelli is a dog. He is the 
father of fools.” 

“You mean the Greek ?” 

“Nay—Fanelli! Shuff! The woman, 
she is beautiful as pomegranates, eh? 
Ah, in the name of God, she dazzles the 
sun! Excellency, behold—” Suddenly 
the dwarf checked himself. His beetling 
brow clouded. Thrusting himself away 
from my chair, he staggered heavily 
away ; it was all that I could do to keep 
from bursting into laughter. 


I was thoroughly 


Sie O days elapsed. 

depressed and disgusted. Aimless 
days are terrible, if you once pause to 
consider that they are a kind of rebate 
given to the guardian of the gates of 


eternity, with nothing in return. Loaf- 
ing is conducive to just such morbid 
meditation. Therefore, on the third day, 
I welcomed an opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to visit Dire-Daoua in the 
Province of Harar, with a faint possi- 
bility of continuing further inland. A 
train was being made up by the railway 
company to convey the évacués, restored 
in courage, back to their posts ; and upon 
this train I was offered transportation as 
far as Dire-Daoua. 

As I knew not a word of Amharic,— 
and very little Arabic was spoken beyond 
the line of the railway,—an interpreter 
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was desirable. For this purpose I hit 
upon Achmed the dwarf, my choice be- 
ing influenced—I am ashamed to admit 
—by a perverted taste for the bizarre; 
though I was also actuated in some de- 
gree by the more worthy desire to be of 
some assistance to the poor, ridiculed 
parody on man. 

The dwarf accepted the proposition 
with alacrity and played the lion about 
the hotel for all the day before our de- 
parture. Especially did he boast of his 
capabilities before the fair Abyssinian, 
who listened with sympathy and ap- 
plauded with the charming charity with 
which a good woman heeds a sincere 
child. 

A week later, therefore, having se- 
cured passage in a van that had been dis- 
patched beyond Dire-Daoua to Hawash 
with a crew to mend the cut wires and 
report on the safety of the line, Achmed 
and I found ourselves at sundown in a 
strange situation. 

Everyone in the car seemed to feel the 
strain of unremitting tension that had 
been part of the day’s ticklish work. 
Nerves were on edge; we were easily 
moved to anger, and as easily incited to 
sudden and loud laughter. 


VERYWHERE were signs of raids, 

cut wires, slaughtered cattle, smol- 
dering tokhuls, and débris scattered 
about the abandoned posts. The coun- 
try, broken among its barren hills, 
patches of burning desert and scrub jun- 
gle, seemed strangely silent, as though 
every shelter hid an ambush. Even the 
little locomotive appeared to share the 
general nervousness, scurrying up the 
slopes in a panting frenzy to look be- 
yond, and entering the dark bits of jun- 
gle with a suggestive reluctance. Yet 
for all that we saw no signs of life, save 
the specks of high-flying kites, guinea- 
fowl scurrying in the underbrush, a 
jackal slinking behind an ant-hill with 
his tail between his legs, a herd of ga- 
zelles in the shimmering distance with 
arched necks, alert, startled, and as 
anxious as ourselves. 

Our advance was irregular and spas- 
modic. Allowing for the long intervals 
to repair the wires, we averaged no more 
than six miles an hour. As darkness be- 


gan to pour into the deep dongas, and 
the long shafts of light crept higher and 
higher until they touched only the lofti- 
est peaks, we found ourselves caught far 
beyond any place of refuge. The im- 
pending darkness brought an added 
anxiety, and the train crew, abandoning 
all thought of further repairs, decided 
to continue on at full speed until we 
reached the nearest watering place. 
During the d@y we had picked up at 
wayside stations stray bags of leeks and 
potatoes, crates of fowl, and some big- 
tailed Somali sheep and vigorous goats 
that had escaped the hands of the raid- 
ers. These were thrown pellmell into 
the van, so that I found myself toward 
the end of the journey reclining on a 
bag of onions with my feet on the neck 
of a sheep. Nevertheless I was better 
off than the majority of my companions. 
These comprised a miscellany of races 
from the watershed of the Blue Nile, 
with a few exiles from the tail of Europe 
thrown in. Among them were the beau- 
tiful Abyssinian and the Greek, who 
were making an effort to get through to 
Adis Abeba. This, of course, was nat- 
ural enough, since there was but one 
highway to the heart of Abyssinia; but 
it was a diverting coincidence that the 
driver of the locomotive should be the 
same Fanelli who had created the dis- 
turbance at the Café Continental. 


CHMED had attached himself to 
the woman early in the morning, 
stopping by her side with the fidelity of 
a dog, and serving her with such assidu- 
ity that I began to wonder if he were 
my servant after all. 

The elements of a perfect comedy 
were thus thrown together in the tiny 
train; and despite the vicissitudes of the 
journey, I enjoyed myself thoroughly. 
The irrepressible Greek, refusing to be 
tied down to his doting Abyssinian, fas- 
tened his attentions on a Somali maid, 
whom, with her hag of a mother, we had 
picked up beyond Dire-Daoua. 

She was a pretty little thing, of the 
complexion of milk-chocolate, with bare 
shoulders and arms, and a trim figure set 
off perfectly by her tight-drawn black- 
and-red khangas. The Greek, always 
eager for fresh conquests, made up to 











her at once, chatting and joking in her 
own tongue, with a broad suggestiveness 
that kept her old mother cackling and set 
the black askaris into fits of laughter. 

His vanity losing nothing by this suc- 
cess, the Greek twirled his mustache, 
leaned up against the side of the car with 
his chest thrown out and a sleepy half- 
smile of self-satisfaction on his coun- 
tenance. At the first stop for water he 
even went to the extreme of gallantry by 
fetching her a brimming gourd, while 
Achmed took it on himself to provide 
for the neglected wife. Wife, by the 
way, is an extremely elastic word in Am- 
haric and needs no elucidation here. 
Miriam was certainly a wife in ‘one of 
the four degrees represented in her coun- 
try, and it was none of my business to 
investigate further. 

It was a ludicrous sight to behold the 
comely Greek swaggering along with his 
gourd of water, while behind him, wad- 
dling through the dust and thorns like 
some monstrous manikin unfortunately 
endowed with life to become a plaything 
of derisive mankind, came the dwarf. 
Nothing of the Greek’s faithlessness was 
lost on Achmed. Whem he was not bab- 
bling Heaven only knows what words of 
conversation into Miriam’s unheeding 
ear, he was gazing at the Greek with an 
expression I could not fathom. His 
huge ungainly head, rolling heavily on 
his shoulders, could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be compared to that 
of anormal man. Were the thoughts as 


distorted as the cranium? Was the 
spirit as perverted as its wretched 
casing ? 


A heavy roll of flesh furrowed Ach- 
med’s tremendous brow, under which his 
deep-set eyes smoldered darkly, giving 
the lie to the dull stupidity of his coun- 
tenance; and when he fastened his gaze 
on the Greek, I felt a sense of uneasiness. 
The expression did not look well. How- 
ever, it was wasted on the vainglorious 
Greek, whose affair with the giggling 
Somali maid seemed both to sharpen his 
wit and smooth his complacence with a 
soothing hand. 


T first Miriam clung close to his 
side ; but as soon as she realized the 
hopelessness of this, ashamed to be 
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flouted in the presence of her country- 
men, she retired to a corner, where, with 
the faithful dwarf at her feet, she sulked. 
The tediousness of the journey, the suf- 
focating heat, her fruitless and self-con- 
tained rage and Achmed’s incessant 
mumbling seemed to bring on an apa- 
thetic languor. Her eyes became dull; 
frequently she pressed her hands to her 
head, complaining of a headache. She 
sighed often and deeply. At first these 
symptoms excited the dwarf’s compas- 
sion; but as they became more defined, 
he studied Miriam furtively, and I could 
have sworn there was a sort of fluttering 
delight in his eyes. If it was the be- 
trayal of an inward merriment, it was 
the only evidence of mirth he showed 
that day—except once, when the Greek 
let himself in for a piece of absurdity 
that for a moment looked serious. 

It was toward evening, and the loco- 
motive was panting by a watering-tank. 
The Greek with scornful nonchalance 
was filling the gourd, while the Somali 
maid, sitting in the doorway of the van, 
her bare feet dangling, was polishing her 
teeth with a chewed twig, with all the 
airs of a haughty favorite. As the Greek 
sauntered toward her, carrying his gourd 
as though it were a bottle of rare Tokay, 
the cheery Fanelli, hot and grimy, 
popped his head out of the cab-window. 

“Bravo, Tino,” he shouted. “The 
eyes of the world are on you!” 

“What now?’ demanded the Greek 
fiercely. 

“Ah, you are a fine fellow, eh? Pretty 


boy! You make these women crazy, 
hey ?” 
With a swift movement the Greek 


flung the contents of his gourd at Fanel- 
li’s head. Fanelli disappeared in a cloud 
of steam; but he reappeared an instant 
later, absolutely unruffled. 

“Cuckoo,” he whistled. 


FTER a moment’s indecision, before 

the Abyssinians could commence to 
banter, the Greek turned and _ strode 
back to the tank, cursing under his breath 
with unsatisfied rage, with Fanelli lean- 
ing on his elbows in the cab-window, 
staring speculatively after him. All of 


a sudden a flash of impish inspiration 
came into Fanelli’s head. He gave a 
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swift glance back at the van to see that 
everyone else was ready to spring aboard. 
Then he tooted the whistle, and before 
the brooding Greek quite realized what 
was happening, the light engine had 
gathered headway and was rattling away 
in the gathering darkness. 

The occupants of the car yelled, 
screamed, hammered on the wooden pan- 
els, and even fired their rifles to attract 
Fanelli’s attention; but the Italian did 
not even turn his head. 

When the Greek turned his head, and 
suddenly realized that he was being left 
behind,—abandoned in a vast and ter- 
rible wilderness where every sort of vio- 
lence seemed to breed,—the gourd 
dropped from his nerveless fingers ; then 
electrified by some fear that suddenly 
pierced his brain, he gave a spasmodic 
leap to the track and came bounding 
after the train. No messenger from 
Thermopylae ever ran with one half his 
speed or with one tenth his devotion. As 
Leander flung aside the blustering seas 
to reach his Hero, so the Greek spurned 
the broken stones of the roadbed, tore 
aside the clinging thorns beside the 
tracks, seemed to seize the very darkness 
and fling it away in his mad anxiety to 
reach the little wooden van that went 
clickety-click before him, bearing his 
dusky maid into the darkening west. 

As the locomotive, on the up-grade, 
could not possibly get up a speed of more 
than twelve miles an hour, in the end 
the Greek reached his goal. 

Achmed, overcome with emotion, flung 
himself on the floor, kicked his heels in a 
delirium of joy, shouting and wheezing 
and groaning with laughter. This broke 
the tension, and the other occupants of 
the van, carried away by this weird mirth 
as much as by the Greek’s discomfiture, 
gave vent to their pent-up emotions. The 
car was in an uproar of hysteria. Even 
Miriam, squatted in the corner, with a 
vacant look in her eyes, smiled idioti- 
cally, not knowing why. 


S soon as the Greek recovered his 
breath, he began slowly to curse 
them. and as he cursed, his rage grew 
upon him until the spittle trickled at the 
corners of his mouth. His reddening 
eye fell upon Achmed. Without a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation he stepped over and 
kicked him, kicked him twice, and would 
have continued to do so, if I had not 
quickly interfered in a manner he under- 
stood. Achmed, for his part, suddenly 
relapsed into silence. He stumbled to 
Miriam’s side and sat there staring at 
the Greek with an expression I could not 
understand. 

But the Greek could not contain him- 
self. His hands opened and closed con- 
vulsively ; his eyes rolled glassily; and 
he shouted until his hoarse voice broke 
into high-pitched squeals. His voice 
penetrated to the cab, and Fanelli, at the 
throttle, leaned weakly out of the win- 
dow, with the tears running down his 
cheeks. 

Only when the canopy of night settled 
fully upon us, did we completely sober 
down. 

Eventually the train stopped. 

We had come to a small bridge span- 
ning a donga through which a stream of 
water trickled. Within a short distance 
of the track were several tokhuls whose 
inhabitants came timidly forward with 
lights, their flickering glow dancing in 
the darkness like fireflies. I now de- 
manded the attention of Achmed, draw- 
ing him reluctantly away from Miriam ; 
and I sought out Fanelli. 

Fanelli said we had no choice but to 
spend the night there. If we moved fur- 
ther forward, there was every probability 
of our being ditched and massacred ; and 
in any event if we pulled through to 
Hawash, we certainly would be fired 
upon by the guard at Hawash bridge. 
Fanelli suggested sleeping in the car for 
the night; but I had had enough of it. 
I elected the unclean hospitality of a 
smoking tokhul. 

These tokhuls are made of mud with 
high-peaked, thatched roofs and reek 
with the smoke of generations. How- 
ever, we secured the most pretentious, 
one inclosed by a high, thick zareha. For 
some intangible reason this gave me a 
feeling of comfort. I don’t like sleep- 
ing on the edge of jungles on very dark 
nights, under any circumstances. 


WE secured the good will of our 
hosts, and Achmed put up my cot 


and made me a cup of tea. For dinner 
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we joined with the Abyssinians and made 
a meal of sour pan-bread, a mess of mut- 
ton and chilis that makes my throat 
burn at the recollection, and washed it 
down with draughts of tedj. Later we 
were joined by Miriam and the Greek. 

The latter preserved a sullen silence. 
He was compelled to pay more attention 
to Miriam, for it seemed that she was 
really ill. Whether the stress of the day 
had brought on a simple fever, or her 
languor and air of distraction toward 
the latter end of the journey had been 
the preliminary symptoms of a serious 
disorder, I could not judge. But sud- 
denly it struck me that everyone who 
entered the tokhul studied her with an 
expression of peculiar intensity. 

The women were particularly inter- 
ested in her condition, though strangely 
enough, instead of showing open sympa- 
thy, they displayed a sort of latent hos- 
tility toward her. They whispered to- 
gether or looked at her in silence with 
contracted eyebrows, while the men 
shrugged their shoulders and laughed 
uneasily. 

The Greek, at first solicitous, soon be- 
came irritated at her apathy. He longed, 
no doubt, to share in the merry joyous- 
ness of the Somali maid. In fact, after 
a while he managed actually to separate 
himself from Miriam’s side and slipped 
out of the door. None of us were so 
dense as not to know his errand; and 
Miriam, watching him slink out, started 
violently. A remarkable change came 
over her. Her soft, voluptuous body in- 
stantly became tense and vibrant; the 
dull luster dropped from her eyes as the 
film slips from the eye of an owl, and 
an unfathomable expression glowed in 
their depths. But the most curious thing 
was the effect her attitude had on the 
other occupants of the room. 

All activity was instantly suspended. 
Everybody froze in position. For the 
moment no one breathed. All eyes were 
fixed on the woman with fearful inten- 
sity. In the dim, smoky room, the dusky 
peasants, tragic in their palpitating si- 
lence ; the dwarf, crouching in a corner 
staring fixedly like a monstrous sardonic 
toad; the beautiful woman, her skin 
glowing like gold, her lips very red and 
moist, her dark eyes wide and eloquent 
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with inexpressible meaning, made a 
tableau that seemed to me at the moment 
to be entirely out of keeping with the 
theme. 


Wy At followed will seem highly 
improbable to those who are accus- 
tomed to the foolish belief that life is 
pretty thoroughly charted. I offer no 
explanations. I simply tell what oc- 
curred. 

The tense silence was harshly broken. 
From the darkness outside the tokhul, 
apparently from just beyond the borders 
of the zareba, came a wild laugh like 
that of a drunken man. It made the 
skin creep on my spine. However, I 
realized instantly that it was merely the 
call of a hyena. 

The next moment I sprang to my feet 
with sheer fright. The uncouth sound 
had again broken the silence. It rose 
shrill, quivering to a high crescendo, and 
burst in a breathless gasp within the 
room! 

Immediately there was the wildest dis- 
order. All rushed to the center of the 
room, flinging themselves on some body 
that struggled there, and in the rush the 
light was extinguished. The ensuing 
blackness was so intense that it was im- 
possible to see. I flattened myself 
against the wall and remained absolutely 
still, trying to figure out what was hap- 
pening. 

Bodies were thrashing about ; the sim- 
ple furniture was smashed; the strug- 
gling creatures gasped and strained. 
Through all the hubbub, there pene- 
trated the snarling of a trapped and 
struggling creature. They rolled over 
and over, and the air was filled with the 
sound of ripping cloth, panting, the thud 
of blows dealt blindly, and smothered 
exclamations which I could not under- 
stand. But there were no cries for help. 
Outside in the open night the jackals, 
like village curs, kept up a sharp inces- 
sant yelping. 

After a while the sounds died away. 
The exclamations sank into a murmur; 
and a voice, quite calm, though short of 
breath, said: “We had better have a 
light.” 

A match was struck, and the lamp re- 
lighted. In the dim glow I saw that my 
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coni): aions were gathered around a 
prostrate body, and that they were ex- 
erting great efforts to keep it from strug- 
gling free. 


OW that the room was aglow once 

more, my courage came back with 
arush. I stepped over to examine what 
they had cap.ured. They had smoth- 
ered it in a cloak, but it still struggled 
and writhed. I puiled the cloak aside; 
and there, staring up at me with eyes 
rolling with rage, mouth foaming, nos- 
trils dilated, hair disheveled, and face 
distorted in a hideous semblance of hu- 
manity, was Miriam, the beautiful Abys- 
sinian. 

I stood aghast at this horrible and in- 
explicable sight. One of the women 
plucked me by the arm. It occurred to 
me that these people are often victims of 
nervous degeneracy. 

“She is mad,” I said. 

“Nay,” said the woman simply. ‘She 
is possessed of a devil.” 

These words were uttered in the literal 
biblical sense. In a flash they took me 
back two thousand years. I felt a con- 
fused sense of slipping through the cen- 
turies. I remembered that on these un- 
changed hills prophets had preached, 
tha: white-swathed lepers still stalk 
through the market-places tinkling their 
bells, and that the dreadful mysticism of 
a misunderstood religion hangs over the 
land. 

To these people it was no more 
strange for a woman to be possessed of 
a devil than for a man to fall into mor- 
tal sin. That knowledge gave me a light 
airy feeling of uselessness. The thing 
seemed such a matter of fact, and was so 
thoroughly comprehensible, to my com- 
panions; and yet it was utterly beyond 
the regions of my philosophy. 

At first I insisted stubbornly that the 
woman was mad. The others merely 
smiled. 

“She is possessed of a devil,” they re- 
peated. “To-morrow he will either carry 
her away or abandon her.” 

I sat down helplessly and stared at 
her. 

Certainly the last evidence of human 
nature appeared to have left her. The 
fibers of that soft body were charged now 
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with some unknowable force that turned 
her into a beast. As surely as breath en- 
tered her lungs and came out again her 
true spirit had departed. You cannot 
believe the marvelous strength she sud- 
denly developed. It required all the ef- 
forts of three powerful men and two 
sturdy women to prevent her escaping 
from our grasp. ‘They sat on her and 
clung to her arms and legs, while she 
writhed convulsively, foaming at the 
mouth and snapping at them. It was 
horrid to watch that mouth frothing and 
snapping which two hours before, I 
would have sworn was made for nothing 
but kisses. 


N O living creature could have kept up 
the terrible convulsions for long; 
and the woman often lay s:ill, but with 
the alert quivering stillness of a cat, 
ready on an instant to change into swift 
devastating action. The most awful 
feature of her malady seemed to be that 
a subtle current flowed between the 
beasts of the night and herself. She 
would lie still for many minutes at a 
time, but whenever the hyena howled, 
she burst into gasping, mirthless laughter 
that made the hair rise on my scalp, and 
struggled frantically to escape. 

So far as I could see this was the 
only feature that distinguished her 
frenzy from that of ordinary madness, 
as we understand it. My in‘erest, there- 
fore, gradually became less imaginative 
and more analytical. I took observations 
on every movement; I noted every tre- 
mor. The results and conclusions of 
these observations I have dealt with sep- 
arately ; here I can give only the barest 
outlines. 

Among other things, I rubbed salt 
vigorously on her body; I bathed her 
head and throat and wrists with alcohol ; 
I held ammonia under her nose. These 
simple nostrums had such little effect 
that I grew reckless. I bathed her nos- 
trils with ammonia. It had no more 
effect than so much water. After that, 
I yielded in a daze to the Abyssinians. 

“Tt is no use,” they said. ‘All that 
can possibly save her is to exorcise the 
devil.” 

Thinking back now I can hardly be- 
lieve the adventure myself. Certainly 








no one who knows me will believe how 
seriously I demanded: 

“Can no one find a priest ?” 

For my ministrations having failed, I 
fell back instinctively on the man of 
God. 

“What has a priest to do with devils?” 
they demanded. “This is a job for a 
Fallash.” 

“A Fallash! 
aboard the train! 


There is a _ Fallash 
Achmed!” I called. 


ND then I noticed that Achmed was 
nowhere to be found. I passed this 
off at the moment in my eagerness to see 
the devil exorcised. Following my di- 
rections, two of the Abyssinians went out 
into the night to find and arouse the 
Fallash. Silence followed their sudden 
exit from the tokhul. 

In this silence we sat and studied the 
stricken woman, and she, rolling her 
head from side to side, let her bestial 
gaze wander over us. Here was the 
clearest evidence of her altered nature, 
for when her eyes fell upon me, I could 
see nothing in the lustful gaze but an 
overwhelming desire to devour me! 

Presently we heard the Abyssinians re- 
turning, and the shrill querulous voice 
of the Greek returning with them. The 
Fallash came in humble silence. They 
had hardly passed the entrance to the 
zareba when the hyena called again. 
The effect was startling. 

Our vigilance having for the moment 
relaxed, the woman instantly leaped to 
her feet, flinging her captors aside as 
though they were rabbits, and bolted 
through the doorway. Avoiding the men 
in the yard, in another moment she was 
rushing away at full speed for the jun- 
gle. Without losing a second, the men 
were after her, plunging through the 
night without thought of danger, and 
raising a great hue and cry. 

Feeling somewhat responsible for hav- 
ing permitted her to escape, I was not 
backward in the pursuit. As I ran, I had 
an uncomfortable impression of a figure 
flying before me—a figure that resembled 
nothing more than an ape. 

Fortunately we caught the woman, 
though she struggled like a snared pan- 
ther ; and eventually we got her back to 
the tokhul. There, squatted in the cor- 
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ner, looking weary and worn, but with 
a lively expression in his dull eyes, was 
the dwarf ; and to one side, rubbing his 
hands with a smirking air of self-abase- 
ment, was the Fallash—one of that curi- 
ous lost tribe of Semites. 

He was abashed and exceedingly re- 
luctant ; but by threats and coercion we 
finally prevailed upon him to abandon 
his humility and approach the woman. 
A remarkable change then came over 
him ; his countenance underwent a rapid 
and complete transition. He no longer 
cringed. 


ACING the woman, who was held 
upright in the strong grasp of three 
men, he thrust his head forward, his eyes 
glaring ferociously, his nostrils dilating, 
every line of his furrowed countenance 
indicating a determination to beat down 
and overcome the will of the woman. He 
glared at her until she could no longer 
withstand his gaze and dropped her eyes 
uneasily. She whined like a troubled 
animal. Then suddenly in a loud shrill 
voice the Fallash- poured forth a torrent 
of words that were gibberish to us. 
Pausing only for breath, he concluded 
in a perfect frenzy: 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Asphar.” 

“Oho, thou liest! Thou art a devil,” 
shrieked the Fallash. ‘Thou art a devil. 
Whence do you come?” 

The veins swelled in the woman’s 
throat ; her eyes turned red in her efforts 
to break away from the relentless Fal- 
lash. The Fallash stamped with rage, 
his eyes darting fire. 

“Who brought you hither?” 

The woman ground her teeth, bit, 
stamped, struggled with incredible en- 
ergy to free herself ; while the Fallash, 
like the devil himself, howled and 
screamed at her, slapping his hands and 
spitting with counterfeited rage. 

“Who dared bring you hither? 
fess, devil, confess or suffer!” 

“Give me food. Permit me to eat. 
whee I famish—give me food, and I 
shall tell.” 

This simple dialogue seemed to me ar- 
rant nonsense, but it was carried on with 
such fearful sincerity, was heeded by my 
companions with such perfect confidence, 


Con- 
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and withal exercised such a powerful in- 
fluence over the woman, that I found 
myself worked up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement. 

At the first sign of yielding on the 
part of the woman, the Fallash instantly 
became calm and gentle. He pondered, 
rubbing his long fleshy nose with the air 
of a ruminating goblin. Then his face 
brightened, and he showed his yellow 
teeth in an encouraging grin. 

“Very well, devil,” he said in a whee- 
dling tone. ‘You shall have a handsome 
meal—ah, a fine meal—eh—yum! Now, 
who is the man?” 


HE expression on the woman’s face 

became horrible. She seemed to suf- 
fer all the agony, mental and physical, 
of bringing forth a monster. At last, 
summoning all her energy in one su- 
preme effort, she shrieked in shrill ac- 
cents that seemed to pierce the roof and 
startle all lesser sounds into momentary 
silence: 

“Tt was the dwarf!” 

In the dead silence that followed this 
insane disclosure, all eyes were turned on 
Achmed, who, squatted in the corner, 
had been following the proceedings with 
an enigmatical smirk. At the words he 
gave a slight start, and over his coun- 
tenance came an expression of astonish- 
ment and indignation. Then he rolled 
over on his back and kicked his heels. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed mirthlessly. 
“Ha, ha, ha!” 

The Fallash ignored him. 

Scurrying about the room like an ex- 
cited terrier, he seized upon every bit of 
rubbish he could lay his hands on until 
he had filled a bowl with the mess. He 
ran out of the tokhul with this in his 
hands and hid it among some débris. 
Presently he reappeared. 

“Devil,” he said, looking at the 
woman, who hung heavily in the arms of 
the men, the saliva trickling from the 
corners of her mouth as though she were 
an idiot, “devil, your meal is readv.” 
The men promptly released her. She 
lifted her head with an air of alertness 
and ran out into the yard, worrying in 
every bush, and sniffing like an animal, 
until she discovered the bowl. I can 
swear that no one gave the slightest in- 
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dication as to the location of the mess; 
yet she found it as quickly as a dog 
would find a piece of meat thrown in 
high grass. 

When she located it, she dropped 
eagerly on her knees and devoured it 
voraciously. The sight made me sick 
with disgust ; but no sooner was the bowl 
emptied than the woman lifted her head, 
stared abcu~ dazedly ; then with a pitecus 
sigh, she collapsed as inertly as a faint- 
ing old woman. 


B fhe women came forward quickly and 
lifted her gently. 

“Oh,” she murmured in a soft, plain- 
tive voice. “Oh, I am so weary. Ah, 
Mother of God, help me.” 

They took her into the ¢okhul to bathe 
her and make her as decent as possible. 

Now, these are the simple facts as 
they appeared to me. Miriam had been 
a raving maniac; and in an instant she 
was cured. I can offer no explanations 
how or why. From what followed you 
may form what conclusions you wish. I 
do not agree with Yanelli; and Achmed 
does not satisfy me. Their parts in the 
performance were more or less coinci- 
dental, fortunate for me in that they 
help to make this a story, which other- 
wise would not have been written, but 
beyond this, having none but an acci- 
dental bearing on Miriam’s malady. The 
Fallash is one of those mysterious beings, 
commonplace in themselves, who come 
suddenly on the scene at critical times, 
play their special part and depart again 
into obscurity. All I know is that a Fal- 
lash—particularly a cobbler—is reputed 
to be kin to the devil. 

The Fallash hung about, rubbing his 
hands and bobbing to attract attention, 
until I gave him his fee, and he made off. 
Achmed blustered about, indignant and 
reproachful; but he was regarded with 
such unveiled suspicion by the peasants 
that he was glad enough when I sug- 
gested returning to the train. I was 
anxious to see Fanelli. 

All these things I recounted to the 
cheery Italian. 

For a moment he seemed thoroughly 
agitated; but to my astonishment this 
agitation quickly gave place to amuse- 
ment. 








“Holy Joseph,” he laughed, “I didn’t 
think she would play that trick, What 
did the Greek do?” 

I remembered then that the Greek had 
not returned to the ¢okhul. 

“She is alone, then,” said Fanelli, and 
his eyes began to smolder. A half-smile 
appeared on his lips. ‘‘We cannot per- 
mit that, eh?” 


O we returned to the fokhul again. I 
was completely befuddled but deter- 
mined to find an explanation. 

“Fanelli,” I said, “what was the trick ? 
You said it was a trick.” 

“Do you believe she had a devil?” he 
demanded. ; 

I said on that point I was agnostic. 

“Very well. You do not believe it was 
a devil; but you do not know what it 
was. Well, it was the houda. In Abys- 
sinia the houda is very common among 
jealous women, but usually—eh—the 
ugly ones. The beauties find other 
means. Well, in my opinion, it is sim- 
ply hysteria.” 

I pointed out exactly why it was not 
hysteria. Fanelli shrugged his shoulders 
stubbornly, with the dogmatic narrow- 
mindedness of a freethinker. 

“Well, then, it was a hoax. 
little game to frighten the Greek. 
Ha!” 

“Have you ever seen a case of houda?” 

“Never. But I have often been 
told—” 

In the tokhul we found the women 
still ministering to Miriam. Upon see- 
ing us enter, she half rose from the stool 
upon which she was seated, holding out 
her arms. When she recognized us, how- 
ever, she relaxed, then buried her face in 
her hands. Fanelli stood for a moment 
with his feet wide apart, biting his mus- 
tache and staring moodily. In another 
second he had made up his mind, and 
without further hesitation went to her 
side and took her in his arms. A few 
minutes later she was weeping with her 
head on his shoulder, and her arms 
around his neck. 

Now, as they say down the Coast, it 
was not my shauri. If the Greek pre- 
ferred the Somali maid, it was not for 
me to protect his interests. 

So I slept in the van after all. 


It was a 
Ha! 
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[N the morning the Greek turned up, 
but not as we had expected. 

All night long the hyenas had dis- 
turbed me, and at dawn I arose, and with 
my rifle went out for revenge. The kites 
and vultures scaling down from their 
aérial roosts led me to the Greek. He, 
too, like Leander, had failed to reach 
home. 

We did not tell Miriam. Death is 
more of a wanton companion than a dig- 
nified visitor in Africa. Those who join 
him are soon forgotten. Miriam did not 
seem to remember him, so wrapped up 
was she in the attentions of Fanelli; and 
we let the jungle bury him. 

In the meantime the wire-men had got 
in touch with the station at Hawash and 
brought word that a train was approach- 
ing from Adis Abeba, and Fanelli was 
to return to Dire-Daoua. As I was de- 
termined to continue on to the heart of 
Abyssinia, we, therefore, said farewell to 
our companions of the day before, and 
Achmed and I made ourselves comfort- 
able by the side of the track, to wait for 
the train from the west. 

I sat down on a broken-down ant-hill, 
filling my pipe meditatively and going 
over all the events that I have strung 
together in this more or less sequential 
account. The sun was not yet hot; the 
air was cool and bracing ; a damp, fresh 
smell came from the moist jungle. Alto- 
gether I felt pleased with life,—deeply 
appreciative of my power to move at will, 
—to see and hear and understand the 
things that transpired about me on this 
shifting stage. 

Achmed, squatted on a bundle at my 
feet, did not seem so happy. His eyes 
were fixed moodily on the vanishing 
train, bearing away out of his life 
Miriam, the beautiful one, and the for- 
tunate Fanelli. 

“Achmed,” said I, in a burst of benev- 
olent philosophy, ‘‘you see Fate has done 
well, after all. For sure, Allah is good.” 

The dwarf shifted about uncomfort- 
ably and stared at me with a peculiar ex- 
pression on his dull countenance. I 
packed my pipe, puffed and resumed. 

“Fanelli is a cheerful soul. He will 
be good to Miriam, and I’m glad he got 
her. No one will miss the Greek. The 


devil did a good bit of work there.” 
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WAS -in a reflective mood, and these 

idle words suddenly awoke in my mind 
a subtle current of understanding. Ihe 
strange distractions of the night had van- 
ished, and day had dispelled in a flash 
of light all the vague hallucinations of 
the night. Certain incongruities began 
to slip into their correct places. 

For instance, it struck me for the first 
time that though hyenas devour, they do 
not kill men. It also occurred to me 
that the proportions of that strange squat 
apelike figure I had seen leaping through 
the dark were vaguely familiar. My un- 
conscious conclusion seemed to be out of 
all reason ; yet I could not help turning 
my perplexed gaze toward that spot in 
the jungle over which the birds were 
still hovering like gnats in the sun. 

Then I turned quickly to stare inquir- 
ingly at Achmed. His little eyes were 
bent on me intently, watching every 
shifting expression of my face with a 
calculating eagerness. Before I could 
say a word, and without a moment’s 
warning, he leaped wildly at me, his 
curved jambeer drawn murderously. In 
our brief contact I realized for the first 
time what great strength and agility 
that misshapen body possessed. Never- 
theless, I managed to fling him to one 
side and disarm him. 

He lay face downward, clutching at 
the weeds, while I stood above him turn- 
ing the jambeer over in my hand. 

Suddenly he rolled over and sat up- 
right. His dusky, heavy body seemed to 
radiate the light of a clear, intelligent 
passion. 

“Good!” he cried. “I am betrayed. 
Now kill me. Kill me! A life for a 
life, and the bargain was a good one. 
May the tomb of his father be defiled!” 

I simply stared at him. 

“By Allah,” he groaned, “what have 
I done? What misery! Oh, excellency, 
am I responsible for this grotesque 
masque? I killed the Greek because I 
loved the woman, and he had thrown 
dust on my head. I loved her, excel- 
lency. In the name of God, I was mad 
with love. My passion was like fire. 
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My bowels were hot coals, and my heart 
roast meat. If she smiled at me, it made 
my soul sick with ecstasy. If she touched 
me, I became like water and trembled at 
a breath. And they laughed at me!” 


ta was baring a tortured soul with 

a vengeance. I would have stopped 
him; yet I couldn’t. I listened to every 
word with a sense of cold detachment. 
It did not seem possible that he was tell- 
ing of his own emotions. 

“Allah! Allah! What is there in life 
for me? Comfort? Admiration? Love? 
I am the butt of drunkards, the scorn of 
such as these Greeks, and an idiot to 
arouse the curiosity of the wise ones. I 
do not know the meaning of a caress. 
Yet I would throw myself in fire for a 
glance of affection. Eblis would be 
Heaven, if a single kiss burned upon my 
forehead.” Sinking his great head be- 
neath his knees, in a hoarse, broken voice 
of abject despair, “Kill me, excellency,” 
he said. “It isa favor. Strike!” 

I was dumb, trembling with tragic 
revelation. The agony of the poor soul 
was overwhelming. 

“Achmed,” I said, when I had found 
my voice, and leaned over and touched 
him gently on the shoulder. He started 
and seemed to quiver at the touch. 
“Achmed, who am I to judge? Allah is 
above us all. You forget that this body, 
this material casing is nothing. The 
comely Greek, whose vanity became his 
ruin—what of him now? He is food for 
hyenas. Better the wild ass that stamps 
on Jamshyd’s grave. Achmed, I am sorry 
for you.” 

This sudden excess of 
choked me. 


sympathy 
I could think of no words 
to express it. I was filled with shame 
and humility. Yet, simple as they were, 
the unexpected words touched a chord 
in the dwarf’s being that broke all the 
force of his passionate despair. 

His dim eyes welled with tears; he 
bit his pendulous lip; he hid his face in 
his pudgy hands. In another instant, 
face downward in the grass, he was sob- 
bing like a child. 





Chi 


Slim Touches 


The cracksman turned 
his ray on the safe door. 


Town 


By Will Levington Comfort 


PLEVS TRATED BY OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARD 


l | a short smoke in the lobby of a 
= | Vine Street theater, between 
the third and last acts of a more or less 
enjoyable play. This was in the Midwest, 
where a city or two is becoming crowded 
enough to be denoted as cosmopolitan. A 
small man moved jerkily past under the 
white arc-lights. He was _ wizened, 
keen-looking, obviously young but aged 
from drugs, malnutrition, or both. Still 
there was a wise, sharp glint under the 
visor of the black cap—not the usual 
furtive and ratty mannerism of the street. 

Plainly, the small one was not present 
for the play. He seemed to be looking 
for some one. This was Spike Dugan, 
a young chauffeur-crook, a humorous bit 
of a devil whom life had kept down. 
Enfield, who formerly had been loose in 
the town for several years, as a newspa- 
per reporter, quickly recalled acquaint- 
ance with Spike and a favor or two he 
had managed years ago. 

Enfield had drifted into politics from 
the newspaper game, and then into the 
automobile business. In spite of the 
smile that fortune had recently cast upon 


[J [es ENFIELD was taking 


him, he had kept his friends in both for- 
mer spheres—a difficult thing to do. His 
remembering Spike Dugan was charac- 
teristic. This particular sketch may 
show what Jack Enfield was inside, but 
outside, there was no secret. His front 
was unbreakable. He had the reputation 
for keeping his word and his friends, 
and for taking a lot of chances. 

The alert eye of Spike Dugan had 
found his man. He lifted his elbow, 
touched two fingers to his chest horizon- 
tally and turned to the outer doors. En- 
field followed. They took seats in a lit- 
tle Turkish coffee-house near by. 

“T lamped you goin’ in, Mr. Enfield, 
but I wasn’t carryin’ rto front with me, 
and had a fine time gett:n’ in, without a 
ticket, and another’findin’ you.” 

Spike shot out what he had to aay, 
steady and low, on the basis that he 
might be a long time quiet when he got 
through. 

“Have you got plenty of time? That’s 
a bum show—what ?” 

““No—I’m cramped for time,” Enfield 
said. “I’ve got a seat-companion who 
must be taken home.” 
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PIKE DUGAN cursed. 

“How long will that take?” he 
asked. 

“Tell me first what’s in the wind. The 
lady knows me well enough to wait a few 
minutes longer.” 

“Chi Slim’s in town. ‘To-night’s the 
night. He’s goin’ to rehearse his part.” 

Enfield had to think quickly. He had 
forgotten this sort of thing. Chi Slim, 
a few years back, had been one of the 
slickest safe-crackers in the business. 

“Yes?” said Enfield. 

“Well, I think I can steer you in, 
but Chi musn’t know I’m takin’ a tour- 
ist.” 

“You've got a regular memory, Spike.” 

“You pin to a name yourself, Mr. En- 
field.” 

Enfield now recalled clearly that he 
had once told Spike Dugan he would like 
to go out on a job sometime when a real 
cracksman was working. The idea had 
appealed to him in those days as an ex- 
perience which, if properly handled, 
might become a newspaper classic. Spike 
had promised to remember. ‘That was 
at least five years ago. 

“Slim wouldn’t stand for a third,” En- 
held said. 

“Slim aint sayin’ what he’ll have and 
what he wont have quite so strong as he 
used te,” Spike confessed. ‘“Slim’s sick, 
coughin’ his head off—same old brat. 
On the job, and all that, but he’s lost a 
lung or two and is movin’ south.” 

Enfield saw that the roads had also 
been hard on the little man before him. 
The black eyes seemed to say: “I need 
eats and drinks and smokes.” More than 
that, the hunted look of the streets had 
come to spoil the old humor of the 
eyes. 

The idea didn’t appeal to Enfield as 
it had formerly, and this fact made him a 
bit sullen with himself. Was he getting 
feeble and complacent? Was he losing 
the game and gusto of the old town’s 
badness? Enfield had known his city as 
only a boy in the streets, and later a man 
in politics, can know a town. He had 
loved her well. The woman sitting in 
the theater had changed him in and out 
and through. He saw now that she was 
making him forget his old love for the 
town. : 
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E was figuring on an easy way of 

letting Spike Dugan off on the long- 

ago promise, and at the same time help- 

ing his old friend, when something the 

small one let drop about the job itself 
made him listen with extra interest. 

“I don’t know the place,” Spike was 
saying. “Slim got the ropes frem an in- 
side agent who tends to these things. 
Slim took me on and told me to get a 
helper. I know the town better’n he 
does. That’s where you come in—not as 
a tourist but playin’ the game—see? 
Slim says it’s a millionaire’s lay-out on 
Davenport Street, just over the Isthmus. 
Queer devil and a gamester—lives alone. 
Keeps a stack of the pale green in a pri- 
vate safe. The joint’s new and empty. 
Everything set for to-night.” 

Spike went into fervid repetitions 
and confidences. In the end Enfield, 
who had arisen, found it altogether out 
of the question for him to forgo the in- 
vitation. 

“I’m going now,” he said, “but I can 
be anywhere you say, in two hours. Do 
you need anything?” 

Spike said he hadn’t had a pay-day in 
a year and needed everything from a 
Turkish bath to a new streamer. Enfield 
thumbed loose a crisp note, as he turned 
to leave. 

“I knew you'd be there with the goods, 
gov’nor. I haven't lost an eye yet for a 
real darb,” the little one muttered. , 

Enfield didn’t file compliments, but he 
liked this one. They arranged to meet 
in the same place in two hours. It was 
now, ten-thirty. Enfield strolled into the 
dark theater, with a smile on his face. 
His companion laughed and gave him 
her hand when he explained that he had 
been ordering a little feed for a down- 
and-outer. She looked at him queerly, 
as he left her later. 

“Work to do, did you say?” she asked, 
laughing. 

“Yes—something for us, perhaps,” he 
answered. 


XACTLY or time Enfield reached 
the table in the Turkish place. 
Spike Dugan was altered for the 
better, shaverr and steadied with stimu- 
Tants. Then for the first time Enfield 
saw Chi Slim—a tall, sinister figure, pale 





CHI SLIM TOUCHES TOWN 


and lemon-colored, thin lips, black eyes 
that never laughed, a sincerely criminal 
face, but sick and tired. ‘They were out- 
side, and Enfield glanced 
whim- aby sically at his car, 
while a Spike explained to 
Chi Slim <) that his friend was a 
~~; and had the use of 
for the night. 
brought a pal along 
the car back, in case 
want to use it, Chi,” 
referring 


glibly, << 
field’s _~ 


to En- 
chauffeur. a6 § £; 
“i S a y 
‘bumps’ to 


chauffeur : 


“I'm going 
now,” he said, % 
“but I can be ?# 
anywhere you 
say, in two 
hours Do you 
nee any- 
thing?” Spike * 
said he hadn’t # 
had a pay-day 

in a year and 
needed every 
thing from a“: 
Turkish bath to *; 
anew streamer. 


the frozen-face on 
the front seat and 
hop to it,” Slim or- 
dered testily. 

Enfield dismissed 
driver for the night. 
wheel. 

The tall pale crook coughed occasion- 
ally as they drove northward. Enfield 


his 
Spike took the 


thought he was the saddest person yet 

seen ina sad world. He was so far from 

melancholy himself in the big possibility 

of humor in the present adventure, that 

he was inclined to regard lugubriousness 

as the only crime left in the world. 

. . . They had time to kill, but no talk 

as they drove. Chi Slim pervaded the 

night with his corroding evil of sorrow. 

He coughed and drank from a flask and 

seemed communing upon his own disease. 

When they stopped in Davenport Street 

and the “prospect” was pointed out at 

last, Enfield restrained a chuckle. He 
was very glad he had come. 

A diffigulty had been encountered, 

however. From the ‘first 

moment Chi Slim had 

treated him surlily, which 

quickened Enfield’s in- 

terest. Chi now con- 

ferred with Spike 

in an _ undertone. 

The little one 

flapped a thin hand 

in the air with a 

world of meaning, 


but Slim was 
not to be moved. 
The idea appeared 
to be to use Enfield as 
“outside. mah,” to 
watch for “birds in the 

air,” meaning the night-patrol. 
Davenport Street was lined with indi- 
vidual houses, and the one of inter- 
est was an odd, creamy creation of stone 


’ 
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with wide outer chimneys and unfinished 
lawn. At this point Enfield sat back in 
the car and spoke: 

“I don’t care a whole lot what your 
idea is, Chi Slim. I’m going to play 
this game from the inside—or not at 
all.” 

Slim woke up with a cough. “You do 
as we say,” he rasped. ‘You don’t know 
nothin’ about this game—you amateur! 
You stick on the outside and give us three 
on the horn if anybody starts to follow 
us in. Never mind if a bull passes. 
And say, get me straight, we’re just tol- 
eratin’ you. I don’t go out to make a 
mess of no job. They call me the slick- 
est cracksman west of New York. I’ve 
served less time for more work than any 
man alive.” 

“You're strong, all right,” said Enfield 
genially. ‘“You’re so strong and fresh 
I'll just gamble that I can get into that 
front door quicker than you can.” 

This touched the decadent workman 
in Slim’s breast. 

“On,” was the quiet reply. 

“And our short friend here does the 
honk-honk stuff?” 

“That depends on the front-door gag. 

“All right,” said Enfield. 

“T’m tellin’ you,” said Chi Slim with 
sarcasm, “that no front door would be 
my way of gettin’ in, but I’d like to see 
you work. You talk enough.” 


” 


HE two were in the vestibule. Slim 
darted a thin pencil of light upon 
the lock. 

“She’s a fiend,” he muttered, “‘a brand- 
new, eighteen-carat fiend. It will take 
me five minutes with tools. There aint 
no keys for her.” 

“Guess you don’t know the latest in 
keys for this brand,” said Enfield. “I’ve 
got three or four. Haven’t you heard 
that lock-makers are always just a little 
behind lock-breakers ?” 

“Show me,” grunted Slim. 

Enfield smiled, swiftly experimenting 
with an assortment of keys. Sixty sec- 
onds passed—thirty more. Then he 
finally hit the tumblers exactly. 

“Good,” hissed Slim. ‘You're on. 
Come in and watch me soap the crib. 
She’s in the library. I got a map of the 
whole rookery.” 
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“T’ve wanted to see you crack a safe 
for five years,’ Enfield whispered. 

Brushing past the slim crook in the 
dark reception-room, he felt the butt of 
a heavy gun against the hip of the other. 
The touch of the cold metal shot an 
added feel of repulsion through him. In 
the operations which followed, Enfield 
moved with care. 

These operations were intensely inter- 
esting. Curtains and portiéres were ex- 
actly drawn, before light was allowed. 
Then through varied low mutterings and 
adjurations, Enfield began to realize how 
the skilled conquest of a set of locks and 
levers and bolts becomes a game, a big 
and thrilling game to a certain kind of 
artist. He knew what it meant to be 
married to a craft. It was evident that 
Chi Slim looked upon the probing to the 
heart of a cold chest of steel as another 
man would look upon the quest of the 
heart of woman. 


HE cracksman had turned his thin 
ray on the safe-door. Some technical 
obstacles were now encountered. 

“Laminated breastplates—the hussy! 
She’s a five-ply, but I’ll just gamble on 
this drill! The game is not to blow the 
house down to get the door open,” he 
deigned to explain. 

It appears to be the aim of safe-makers 
so to arrange hard and soft metals in the 
thickness of the wall that the wrecker’s 
drill will be broken. Enfield took it all 
in. There was a certain magic to it all, 
the white light turned upon the door, as 
the whining drill bit its way into the 
steel two inches below the combination ; 
the soft falsetto talk of the cracksman 
through it all, wheedling, coaxing, ap- 
praising, as to a light of love. The bor- 
ing and muffling processes were swiftly, 
dexterously accomplished. Then Enfield 
bent closer. He had always wanted to 
know the exact relation between the bar 
of soap, the piece of putty and the 
“soup,” as Slim styled the nitro. 

“T don’t know,” whispered Enfield at 
the other’s back, “but that you’re some 
chevalier d’industrie, after all.” 

The long pale face whipped round an- 
grily. It was baleful in that concen- 
trated light about the-safe-door. There 
was sweat upon it, and the cruel lips, 
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paper-thin, writhed back. It was hard to 
conceive of sweat upon that ashen devil- 
mask. 

“What did you mean by that?” he 
snarled. 

“Only you’re not so musty as a cracks- 
man,” Enfield said. 

The rat died out of the other’s face. 

They were up against a small but 
highly perfected safe. The drilling was 
done. Slim now softened a bar of com- 
mon laundry soap with which he closed 
every crevice in the front, except an inch 
or two at top-center, At this point he 
deftly built up a tiny cup of the soft 
soap, working it with long, expert fingers. 
When he had finished, it was a tiny yel- 
low funnel. Then he produced a bottle 
of thick, faintly yellowish liquid—the 
“soup’”—and poured the contents into 
the funnel. Slim listened until the seep- 
age had reached the bottom of the door. 
Then into the funnel he inserted a six- 
inch time-fuse with a detonating cap, 
pressing the soap around it. The whole 
was air-tight. 

Flashing swiftly and silently with his 
pocket-light, the cracksman gathered up 
an armful of sofa pillows for the fall, 
lighted the “squib” and motioned Enfield 
back. There was a hoarse, coughing 


The other just 
had time to duck, 
before catching 
the glint of a blue- 
steel barrel. 


roar, and the sudden sensation of an 
earthquake underfoot. The big door 
toppled upon its cushions. 


fe NFIELD had caught a glimpse of 

the cracksman’s face just now. Suc- 
cess had put the bird of prey upon it. 
The dilation of cupidity was in the eyes, 
the droop of exhaustion about his pant- 
ing lips. Enfield had liked it all so far. 
It if not given to every man to watch 
the craft and the stroke of a first-class 
outlaw. Slim made light again and was 
presently prying at the inner door to the 
cash-box. Just here a touch of nausea 
came to Enfield as he realized that it 
was time at last to put a stop to the 
game. 

“Chi,” he said quietly at the other’s 
back, “let the safe wait awhile. We'll 
have a little supper and wine. There's 
nobody around. I’ll go out and call 
Spike.” 

Enfield saw the tigerish hunch to 
Slim’s shoulders. He stepped back to 
the portiéres. 

“You’ll call—hell!”’ came from Slim. 
The other just had time to duck behind 
the curtains, before catching the glint 
of a blue-steel barrel. A shot followed 
Enfield through the portiéres, and then 
another, both missing. Chi Slim, follow- 

ing his shots, dived through the 
curtain, but in the rift of light 
made by the opening, 





CHI 


Enfield managed to land 
hard, as the ugly beaked 
head came through. Chi 
went down. 

There was a moment 
of unconsciousness, in 
which Enfield secured 
the other’s gun. He 
thrust back the portiéres 
now, and turned on the 
lights throughout. 

It was a bit over a 
half-minute when the 
figure on the _ floor 
stirred. 

“Slim,” he spoke 
quietly, ‘‘you made a 
claim awhile ago that 
you've served les’ time 
for more jobs than any 
man in your game. | 
think it’s about time you 
caught up on the service 
end. I'll tell you 
why—” 

At that moment there 
was a frantic honking 
outside. Chi Slim 
started galvanically. 

“T'll tell you why, 
Slim,” Enfield went on easily. 
cause you're a snake. You 
and talk afterward.” 

“The bulls!” Slim muttered pitifully. 

His face took on a sudden viperine 
look. His sunken cheeks quivered as he 
glanced behind him and at his gun in 
the other’s hand. Then he burst into a 
spasm of coughing. Enfield couldn't 
think of Chi Slim locked in a damp stone 
jug for the little balance of his days— 
as an outcome of his own lust for ad- 
venture. 

There was a sound of running in the 
street and a patrolman’s locust against 
the front panels. 

“Duck for the kitchen door, Slim, and 
run for it!” he commanded suddenly. 
“Here’s a little wad for your night’s 
work. Pronto, before I change my 
mind.” 


“Tt’s be- 
shoot first 


N FIELD had shown the way, thrust- 

ing a roll of bills into the clammy 
hand. He turned back to the front hall 
and admitted two uniforms. 


Another officer 
stood without, hold- 
ing Spike Dugan 
by the scruff. 
“What are you do- 
ing with my chauf- 
feur?” 

demanded. 


Enfield 


“7 eat"s 
wrong here— 
what’s the 
shooting?” ques- 
tioned one of the of- 
ficers. 

“Why, I woke up,” said Enfield, 
yawning, “to find a man into my safe. 
He let drive at me a couple of times and 
made his get-away through the back 
door.” 

“What kind of a lookin’ customer ?” 

“Why, a round, pot-bellied chap, with 
a very decent German face—not the kind 
that you’d think would pull a gun right 
off the reel like that.” 

“Did he have any particular mark ?” 

“Um-m,” Enfield reflected. “Yes, a 
nose badly bitten—drink or dog—I 
couldn’t tell which.” 

“Red Mittenthal,” one of the police- 
men declared excitedly and made a bolt 
for the back door. 

Just now there was a violent struggle 
on the front porch, and again the bell 
rang through the house. Another of- 
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ficer stood without, holding Spike Dugan 
by the scruff. Both were panting and 
covered with loam. 

“What are,you doing with my chauf- 
feur?” Enfield demanded. 

“He ducked when he saw me coming,” 
the officer panted. 

“T don’t blame him. So would I,” 
Enfield declared. ‘You look as big as a 
church, and with that gun out—” 

“But he kept honking, as we ran up.” 

“T told him to wake me at this time. 
[ called him for forty-five.” Enfield 
looked at his watch thoughtfully. “I 
Lad just napped a little with my clothes 
on. Got an appointment!” 

“It’s a one-man job,” observed one of 
the officers quietly. ‘Look at that safe. 
Red Mittenthal always works alone.” 

“That sure looks like Red’s work,” 
said the latest expert to arrive, as he re- 
leased his hold on the little man. “We'll 
get him downtown—nothing to it. And 
he didn’t get away with a nickel, eh?” 


NFIELD shook his head. The 

guardians of the law withdrew 
presently after painful delay, and the 
original two faced each other. 

“Honest, Mr. Enfield, is this your 
house ?”’ Spike Dugan asked dismally. 


“Yes; have some lunch?” 

“And you let Slim—” 

“T had to. He’s crawling mean, but 
God knows he wont need liberty very 
long.” 

“You give ’em the bum steer—after 
he shot at you?” 

“Evidently I’m in wrong with a cer- 
tain Red Mittenthal.” 

“If they gathers him in, you can fail 
to identify him. Say, gov’nor, you’re a 
real darb. ‘A queer devil—a bachelor- 
lives alone,’ ”’ Spike added dreamily. 

“Spike,” Enfield said at last, “why 
don’t you stay on with me. You do me 
good—unless you really like Slim’s 
game. Do you?” 

“Did I look happy to-night when I 
touched you in the lobby?” the little one 
asked with power. ‘Did Slim look sweet 
and preserved in joy to you? You're 
whoopin’ I’ll drive your cars for you, and 
Crive ’em straight and steady when a 
lady’s aboard.” 

There was a warm laugh that was 
good to see in Enfield’s eyes as he glanced 
at the pair of perforations in the por- 
tires. 

“T’ll either have to have them tailored, 
or tell her the story when she comes,” h: 
thought. 





To a Hairpin 
BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


RESH from your rare abiding-place, 
So near the wonder of her face, 

Your presence brings the thrill of her, 
Until it seems you’re still of her,— 
So often you have been possessed 
By her fair fingers and caressed, 
So long her locks you nestled in, 


O lucky pin! 


You have a taint of faint perfume, 
That brings a vision to my room 

Of those dark, mystic eyes of her; 
You fill my soul with sighs of her. 
Yet you by her were quickly passed, 
And to the discard-list were cast: 
In this you are my ill-starred twin. 


Unlucky pin! 














“He'll take and put you 
in the jaws of hell, and 
they'll chew and chew and 
chew—” Genevieve gave 
a graphic illustration of the 


jaws of hell operating. 


Mary and the Jaws of Hell 


By Royal Brown 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE ALSOP 





ARY JONES, sitting on the 
broad next-to-the-top step of 
the white Colonial porch, was 
Little pitchers have 


M 

I} | 
a little pitcher. 
big ears—which is a truth that larger 
pitchers with wide, voluble lips know, 








proclaim and constantly forget. As a 
result the little pitchers, who are al- 
ways about with their big ears receptive, 
have a strange mixture of unrelated facts 
and fancies, opinions and prejudices 
poured into them. 

It is with these they blend that curious 
cosmic cocktail—their philosophy of life. 

Mary’s mother, who sat on _ the 
screened-in side porch arguing with 
Aunt Joan, was a larger pitcher. Her 
mother, reflected Mary, with the un- 
conscious, unsuspected criticism of child- 
hood, was always arguing about some- 
body or something. 

Mary’s mother, could she have re- 
alized her daughter’s thoughts, would 
have maintained (as soon as she re- 


covered from her surprise) that she 
wasn’t the least bit surprised. And she 
would have added (with bitterness) that 
she never expected gratitude from any- 
body, least of all from Mary, for whom 
she worked so hard. 

“It must be the Mrs. R. Huntington 
Fish,” Mrs. Jones was saying in an ag- 
gressively aggrieved tone. “Myrtle Fane 
met her at the convention of women’s 
clubs in Chicago, and I’m sure Myrtle 
would urge me to call on her. She wrote 
that she was simply splendid—” 

“Ann! It would be perfectly absurd 
to call.” That was Aunt Joan’s voice, 
and threaded through it was a quality 
which Mary sensed but which, lacking 
the word exasperation, she could not 
have defined. “She is a perfect stranger ; 
she is here only for a day or two; and 
she is devoting all her time to the study 
of social conditions.” 

“But how can she write of social con- 
ditions if she doesn’t attend any social 
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events or meet any of the 
people? I’m certain that 
Myrtle Fane—” 

“You don’t understand, 
Ann. I mean that Mrs. 
Fish is visiting the slums 
and inspecting prisons and 
that sort of thing. You 
know very well—” 

Mary’s ears, failing to 
capture either head or tail 
or any other identifiable 
portion of this conversa- 
tional hybrid’s anatomy, 
gave up their task. It was 
one of those many things 
which baffle the child mind 
and which would in time 
become clearer to Mary. 

The fact of this particu- 
lar case was that Mary’s 
father had made his own 
money, and this, viewed 
from the social aspect, 
was almost as bad as coun- 
terfeiting. Wealth is like 
wine. It must have age 
to command respect. The 
older the vintage,—all 
other things being 
equal,—the greater the 
respect. A man who has _ inherited 
wealth and impoverished himself is 
therefore more to be respected than a 
man who has inherited poveriy and en- 
riched himself. 

To those who have matured in years 
and wisdom these truths are self-evident. 
At seven, however, Mary knew only that 
God made everybody except her father. 
He was a self-made man; he said so 
himself. And her mother said that for 
her part, she wished she might forget it. 
Mary had considered it and couldn’t see 
why. Perhaps it was because her father 
hadn’t made hair enough for the top 
of his head. But then Mr. Maxwell, the 
minister, didn’t have any more hair, and 
God must have made him. At least he 
was always talking about God. 





RESENTLY Mary’s eyes shifted so- 

berly to where, beyond the well- 
groomed lawn and the ribboning road, 
the proscribed Genevieve Devere dis- 
ported herself. 


Genevieve soared 

and swooped glori- 

ously in a swing 
her father had 


her. 


Penn at 
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Genevieve was just seven 

too; she was plainly and 
none too neatly dressed in 
checkered blue gingham; 
her front yard—it could not 
be called a lawn by any 
stretch of the imagination— 
was small and unkempt. But 
no evil fairy had strangled 
her chance for self-expression 
by stabbing a gold spoon in 
ber mouth at birth; Gene- 
vieve soared and swooped 
gloriously in a swing her 
father had made her. 

In Genevieve’s right hand 
was a wedge of something that 
Mary could not adequately iden- 

tify, but which she suspected was 

bread spread with butter and 

sugar. As Genevieve soared and 

swooped, she achieved the apex 

of human joy by a rhythmic 

gesture which, synchronizing with 

the swift movement of the 

swing, brought her right 

hand to her mouth. 

Even the joy of 

being a little 

pitcher was added 

to Genevieve’s 

manifold delights. Her mother was 

talking over the back fence to Mrs. 

Saxon, known to her intimates as Stell 

Saxon, and so referred to by Genevieve 

mentally and in conversation with her 
contemporaries. 

“T don’t remember a spring when 
there’s been so mucl sickness in the 
neighborhood,” Stell Saxon was saying. 
“Old Mr. Bond is at death’s door. And 
Mrs. Moody is so bad they’ve discon- 
nected the doorbell and telephone, and 
her husband’s going to put straw on the 
street to deaden the noises.” 

“Is that so!’ answered Genevieve’s 
mother absently—revealing the trend of 
her thoughts by immediately adding: “I 
suppose you’re going to the Pythians’ 
ball ?” 

“T haven’t got a single thing to wear,” 
confessed Stell Saxon. “I shall be dis- 
graceful, but Mr. Saxon insists on my 
going.” 

- Genevieve interrupted the rhythmic 
gesture and slued her left eye around 











until it rested upon Stell Saxon’s ample 
form. As she conjured the inevitable 
picture of Stell Saxon attending the 
Pythian ball, all other interests suffered ; 
the old cat almost died. 

Mary, seated receptively on her side 
of the social gulf, had heard nothing so 
choice as this. Her ears had been pick- 
ing up only odds and ends—the whistle 
of the grocer’s boy and the swish of 
running water from the garage, where 
Michel, the French chauffeur, washed 
the cars and carried on a desultory 
vendetta with old Thomas, the gardener. 
Now they were brought back to the 
screened-in porch by the sound of a 
rocker expressing indignation. A-rocker 
abruptly thrust back inevitably expresses 
indignation. 

“Very well, then,” announced Mary’s 
mother majestically. “I suppose I am a 
snob.” 

“T didn’t say that,” defended Aunt 
Joan. 

“You intimated it,’ accused Mrs. 
Jones. “I—I simply want to prepare the 
way for Mary. I don’t deny that to have 
Mrs. R. Huntington Fish visit us would 
help—both the Huntingtons and the 
Fishes are among the first families in 
Philadelphia. But nobody,” — Mrs. 
Jones’ voice swelled with self-pity,— 
“nobody aids me in the least.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s silence before 
she added: “At 
times I’m_ tempted 
to give up. Mary 
is SO unresponsive, 
and her father is 
so unsympathetic. 
When I spoke to 


’ 


him about Mary 
running off with 
that little De- 


vere girl, all 
he said was: 
‘For Heaven’: 
sake, Ann, if 
she gets 
pleasure play- 
ing with some 
other child, let 
her.’ ” 

Mary’s_ ears, 
which had been 





MARY AND THE JAWS OF HELL 


“Yes,” reaffirmed Genevieve, “it’s easier to put a needle in a 
camel’s eye than it is for a rich man to go to Heaven.” 






about to wander off once more, scurried 
back again. She was but seven, but she 
knew, with a surety that would have 
staggered her mother, that though her 
father seldom raised his voice in protest 
against anything her mother might say 
or do, when he did, his edict was final. 


GECONDS grew into minutes; the 
conversation on the porch was not 
renewed. Mary, deciding her mother 
had gone indoors, rose and started down 
the broad driveway. It was fortunate, 
she realized, that Mademoiselle, in whose 
charge she usually was left, had gone 
shopping. She crossed the road and 
approached Genevieve’s front yard just 
as the latter, having rid her hands of 
sugar and ‘butter first by lickin: them 
and then by wiping them over ier dress, 
prepared to resume her swingirg. 
Genevieve, poised for reincarn* 10:: of 
the old cat, paused to study her. «As they 
gazed at each other, with that immobil- 
ity of face peculiar to Indians and chil- 
dren, a boy came up the street with a 
bundle of papers under his arm. He 
was shock-headed and so stubby that he 
was no taller than Mary, but he swag- 
gered magnificently. Though the air 
was soft and balmy, he wore a soiled 
white sweater on which 
loving fingers—the hand- 
iwork was unmistakably 
his own—had sewn an 
athletic “H. A. A.” 
“That’s Willie 
Semans,” confided 
Genevieve to 
Mary in a voice 
obviously intended 
to pass over and 
beyond her. “He 
thinks he’s smart 
because he 
delivers 
papers.” 
Willie Se- 
mans certainly 
heard the re- 
mark, but he 
disdained it. 
He hitched his 
papers, gave a 
tug at his cap, 
which was 
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broken-visored so it peaked like a jock- 
ey’s, and spoke peremptorily to a 
smaller, adoring satellite who was rac- 
ing back and forth in the actual work 
of delivery. 

“Hey,” he shouted, “don’t need to 
leave a paper there. Old Bond’s dead.” 
It was magnificent, his manner. 
One had a vision of Willie Semans 
crossing old Bond’s name off his 
list with a flourish no less de- 
termined than the 
Grim _ Reap- 
er’s. Even 
Gene- 


vieve 
paid 
Wil- 

lie the 
tribute 

of an ad- 
miring 
glance. But 
she recov- 
ered herself 
quickly. 

“Stell Saxon 
said he’d die,” she 
told Mary with the air 
of one who is inevitably on 
the inside of things. 

“Has—has he gone to Heaven?” fal- 
tered Mary. 

“Of course he hasn’t,” said Genevieve 
with finality. “Nobody will go to 
Heaven until the Day of Judgment. 
Then a man will blow a horn and—say, 
don’t you know anything about what is 
going to happen?” 

“Not—not very 
Mary weakly. 


much,” confessed 
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“Old Mr. Bond is at death’s 
door,” Mrs. Saxon was saying. 
“And Mrs. Moody’s so bad 
they’ve disconnected the door 
bell.” “Is that so!” answered 
Genevieve’s mother absently. 
“I suppose you're going to the 
Pythians’ ball?” 


G ene- 
vieve_re- 
garded her with 
scorn. “Don’t 
they tell you about it 
in Sunday school ?” 

“I only went once,” explained Mary. 
“T got germs there, and Mother wouldn’t 
let me go again.” 

“Germs?” echoed Genevieve, to whom 
the word had all the surprise of a flank 
attack. “Did they give them to you?” 

“No,” said Mary. “Germs are kind 
of like ghosts, I guess. They’re all about 
you, but you can’t see them.” 

“What Sunday school did you go to?” 
demanded Genevieve. 
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“The ’Piscopal.” 

“T guess that was the trouble. I go 
to the Methodist. They don’t give you 
germs there. They give you picture- 
cards and a gold star when you know 
the text. I’ll bet I’ve got almost a 
hundred gold stars. Why, gee whiz, 
I’ll bet T know most every text in the 
Bible.” 

Mary paid her the tribute of round- 
eyed attention. 

’ Genevieve slid from the swing. “You 
can sit on my steps if you want to,” she 
announced graciously, and started off at 
a rolling hop and skip. 

Marv followed at a more dignified 
pace ; she had not been initiated into the 
mysteries of childhood’s syncopated step 

“The streets are made of gold—solid 
gold.” broke out Genevieve afresh. 
“Relieve me, kid, I’m glad of that! 
I’m going to pick up gold rocks and 
keep them in my room.” 

Mary’s inward vision achieved a vista 
of shining gold. But the houses on 
either side were surprisingly like her 
own—and Genevieve’s. 

“T think,” she commented, “it would 
be nice for automobiling.” 

“Hey,” scoffed Genevieve. 
be no flivvers there.” 

“What?” asked Mary politely. 

“No flivvers,” repeated Genevieve. 
And she added, with a touch of impa- 
tience: “No autermobiles.” 

“T don’t think Pana would like that,” 
said Mary thoughtfully. “Still, I sup- 
pose he’d just have to stand it.” 

Genevieve, who had been endeavoring 
to scratch the most inaccessible part of 
her back, paused abruptly. 

“T guess he wont have to stand it,” 
she prophesied. “He wont be in 
Heaven.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mary. flush- 
ing. 

“Because he’s rich,” caroled Gene- 
vieve with an unholy joy. “I guess you’d 
know that, if you weren’t an old 
heathen.” 

“T’m not an old heathen.” 

“You are too. Else you’d know about 
the camel’s eye.” 

That checked Mary in mid-career. 
“The camel’s eye?” she repeated dubi- 
ously. 





“There'll 
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“Yes,” reaffirmed Genevieve, “the 
camel’s eye.”” Then, enunciating slowly 
and distinctly, in as deep a tone as she 
could command, she rolled it out: “It’s 
easier to put a needle in a camel’s eye 
than it is for a rich man to go to 
Heaven.” 

Mary’s mouth opened wide. ‘“Is—is 
it hard to put a needle in a camel’s eye?” 

“Is it! Well, you just try it once. I'l 
bet vou couldn’t. A camel is as tall as 
anything. You couldn’t even reach up 
to his eye.” 

“T could get a stepladder,” parried 
Mary, who had determined a stand must 
he made somewhere. 

*“Ves!” gibed Genevieve. “I suppose 
you think the camel would just stand 
still and let you put a needle in its eye. 
It would just kick out like anything, and 
most likely you’d get the needle in your 
eye.” 

Mary’s eye winked rapidly and ap- 
prehensively. But she refused to sur- 
render her paternal parent up to perdi- 
tion without a word in rebuttal. 

“T guess God wont have much to say 
about my father, anyway. My father 
made himself.” 

“How could a little baby make him- 
self?” derided Genevieve. 

“Well, how do you know he was ever 
a little baby? How do you know he 
wasn’t always just as big as he is now?” 


ENEVIEVE had been sliding back 
and forth along the step, a physical 

manifestation of excess of self-satisfac- 
tion. She was poised on the very edge 
when Mary fired her Parthian shot, and 
Genevieve almost slipped over. She re- 
gained her seat rather breathlessly and 
regarded Mary with freshened interest. 

“My father,” declared Mary, becom- 
ing conscious that the ground underfoot 
was becoming firm once more, “is a se/f- 
made man! You can ask your father if 
he isn’t. Why, everybody knows that.” 

“Well,” confided Genevieve in a tone 
that suggested this was a detail she had 
momentarily overlooked, “perhaps he’ll 
be all right; but,” she concluded, with 
unction, “you wont.” 

“T guess I will.” 

“I guess you wont. It’s in the Bible: 
‘The sins of the fathers shall visit the 
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children.’ That means God will punish 
you instead.” 

Genevieve had regained her air of 
unimpeachable authority. It never oc- 
curred to Mary to question her biblical 
knowledge. 

“What will happen to me?” she 
asked, a premonitory shiver wriggling 
down her spine. 

“You'll burn,” proclaimed Genevieve, 
who apparently so far reversed the 
Christian precept as to rejoice more over 
one sinner lost than the ninety and nine 
saved. “You'll burn in the everlasting 
fires.” 

Lest Mary fail to appreciate this, she 
added: “It’s like a furnace-fire, omly 
it’s a million times bigger and a million 
times hotter.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The Methodists,” said Genevieve, 
“know all about hell. And after the 
devil’s cooked you on the everlastin’ fire, 
he’ll take you and put you in the jaws 


“The cook was com- of hell, 
ing,” she explained a n d 
to Genevieve, who 

plainly ques- 

tioned the wis- 

dom of her 


choice. 
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they'll chew and chew and chew—” 

Genevieve gave a graphic illustration 
of the jaws of hell operating. Mary 
recoiled, her eyes fixed with horror. She 
might even have fled, if Genevieve 
hadn’t proved that the seed of an evan- 
gelical training had not been sown upon 
barren ground. She rose, with her face 
flushed and eager, and leveling a be- 
grimed forefinger at the stricken sinner, 
said: 

“T’ll save you!” 

“H-how?” stammered Mary. 

““T was a stranger, and ye took me 
in,’’”? announced Genevieve. ‘“ ’Naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me. I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.’ ” 

Mary shuddered ; there was something 
sinister about Genevieve’s delivery. 

“Tt was the text last Sunday,” ex- 
plained Genevieve. “People who do 
things like that are saved.” 

“Do you do them?” 

“No,” admitted Genevieve serenely. 
“T don’t have to. 7 go to Sunday school. 
You just listen to me.” 


[4 RY listened while Genevieve, con- 
*"” scious of having created a situation 
with dramatic flavor, talked with an 
eloquence that pleased and astonished 
herself. 
“Tt’s proverbdential,” she con- 
cluded, “because mostly people 
don’t go around that way, you 
know. They'd be pinched. And 
you'll have to get some jelly or 
something. Mother always takes 
things like that when she visits 
the sick.” 
“All—all right,” safd Mary, 
dazed but acquiescent. ‘Perhaps 
—I’d better go in the back way.” 
“Ves,” agreed Genevieve, who 
sensed the exigency without detailed 
explanations. 
Indeed, Mary’s return home was 
achieved by a detour suggested by the 
resourceful Genevieve, who elected to 
wait for her beyond the garden hedge. 
“T’ll stay here and watch,” she ex- 
plained—what for, she did not say; nor 
did she outline what course she expected 
to follow should the unclassified crisis 
befall. 
















Mary gained the house quite unob- 
served and crept up the servants’ stairs 
and through the hall to her mother’s 
boudoir. She entered with quaking heart 
and opened the wardrobe. The gowns 
hanging in the foreground were pushed 
aside till she came to the one she sought. 
This was a gown of bright pink chiffon, 
cut conservatively décolleté, which she 
had heard her mother say she didn’t 
know what to do with, 

“The wine-stain will never come 
out,” Mrs. Jones had said. And 
Aunt Joan had agreed that was 
probable. Mary therefore felt less 
compunction in taking this one. She 
pulled it from the hanger, hurriedly 
rolled it into a ball and hastened 
downstairs with it. 

Emerging into the bright sun- 
light, she scuttled through the gar- 
den in panic and squirmed through 
the hedge, thrusting the gown 
ahead of her. It caught on a 
twig, but Mary yanked it free, 
tearing the bodice. 

“You ought to have passed it 
over to me,” -reproved Genevieve, 
studying the rent critically. “It’s 
kind of torn, and you’ve gotten it 
dirty pushing it that way, but”— 
holding it off at arm’s-length— 
‘it’s better than nothing. I'll bet 
Stell Saxon will be glad.” 

Mary was too busy trying to recover 
breath to reply. 

“‘Where’s the jelly?” demanded Gene- 
vieve. 

“T was in such a hurry I—” 

“You must have something for the 
sick,” pronounced Genevieve inexorably. 
So Mary crawled back through the hedge 
to face fresh terrors. The Joneses’ cook 
was a lady with a volcanic temper. 

The kitchen was deserted. Mary 
crossed it on tiptoe and reached the 
pantry. She glanced desperately about, 
and failing to see anything that looked 
like jelly, took what she could lay hand 
to and fled as a heavy footfall on the 
stairs warned her of the need of haste. 
“The cook was coming,” she ex- 


¢ 


tioned the wisdom of her choice. 
“Mince pies aren’t as good as jelly,” 
said Genevieve, “but anyway, there’s 
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plained to Genevieve, who plainly ques- 








“Who sent you?” 

she demanded. 

“God,” replied 
Mary. 


two of them. And sick people are al- 
ways terribly hungry, and I guess Mrs. 
Moody will like them. My papa said 
that when he was getting over the ty- 
phoid, he’d have given his right eye for 
a thick steak and a piece of pie.” 

Mary gathered up the pink dress. 

“Wrap the pies up in that,” suggested 
her mentor. “You'll be able to carry 
them better that way. I’d help you, but 
I guess you’d better carry them all your- 
self. The Lord would like ‘it better.” 

Mary did as directed. 

“And p’raps I’d better walk behind 
you,” added Genevieve. “If God 
thought I was putting you up to it, He 
might not like that.” 


EY. started off, with Genevieve 


stalking behind. The illusion she 


wished to create was faithfully pre- 


a 
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served. If Mary stopped (the gown 
would trail), Genevieve stopped too, 
keeping her distance. 

Even when the mince pies escaped 
from their treacherous envelope of 
chiffon and rolled riotously off the 
curbing into the damp gutter, she ad- 
vised at a safe distance in a whisper that 
she apparently thought would not reach 
to Heaven: . 

“Brush off the mud, and they'll be as 
good as ever.” 

A minute later she added: ‘“That’s 
Stell Saxon’s house over there. You'd 
better go around to the back door.” 

“TI don’t want to,” wailed Mary. 

Genevieve worked her jaws sug- 
gestively, and Mary quailed. 

“And if I was you,” added Genevieve, 
“I'd try to smile. ‘The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver!’ ” 

Mary achieved a contortion of the 
facial muscles and strove to keep it as 
she started up the side-path. Her hair 
lay hot on her forehead, but her hands 
were busy as were her feet, which strove 
desperately but ineffectually to evade the 
tripping folds of the pink gown. She 
stumbled, and the pies rolled out again. 
They seemed to consider it a lark, for 
they both fell face down. 

“Leave ’em there for now,” counseled 
Genevieve hoarsely from behind the 
bush where she had hidden herself. 
“You can pick them up on the way out.” 

Mary obeyed. Gathering in one hand 
the folds of the pink dress, she ascended 
the back steps and knocked at the door. 
Her heart beat louder 
than the nervous tattoo of 
her small clenched fist. 

The door was flung 
open, and Mrs. Saxon 
stood in the doorway. 
She had been ironing ; 
little wisps of red 
hair floated about her 
heat-rouged _fore- 
head. 

“This,” gasped 
Mary, “is for you. 
It’s—it’s better 
than nothing.” 

Mary spread the 
gown out uncertain- 
ly, while Mrs. Saxon 


Genevieve knelt. “Kneel deta she com- 
manded. As Mary did so, Genevieve added: 


“What prayers do you 


stared at it, too surprised to speak. 
Then, as she grasped the more salient 
details—the wine-stained bodice, the 
grimed skirt and the rent chiffon, her 
face flamed to a, color two shades 
deeper than her hair. 

“Who sent you?” she demanded. 

“God,” replied Mary. Feeling that 
perhaps a fuller statement might be 
charged up to her credit, were the re- 
cording angel listening, she added: “It’s 
to wear to the Pythians’ ball. If you 
didn’t wear anything, they’d probably 
pi—” 

The expression on her beneficiary’s 
face halted Mary. It held all the menace 
of a thundercloud. Mary realized a 
storm was coming and strove to escape 
it. 

“Mother said the wine-stain wouldn’t 
come out, and she didn’t know what 
to d-d-do with it,” she stuttered in 
desperation. 

Mrs. Saxon’s lips tightened—not for 
nothing did she have red hair. Even her 
husband, who was an iron-molder, would 
have quailed before her at that moment. 

“She did, did she?” said Mrs. Saxon 
in a voice in which anger reverberated 
like thunderclaps. “Well, you take it 
back to your mother and tell her that if 
she thinks the likes of her can insult me 
by sending around booze-stained gowns 
such as no decent woman would wear, 
she’s got another guess coming.” 


+OR a moment the outraged Mrs. 

Saxon glared at Mary, as if she were 

experiencing difficulty in 

refraining from laying un- 

gentle hands on_ her. 

Then she vented her 

rage by slamming the 

door with what 

sounded ominously 

like the crack of 
doom. 

Mary retreated 
hastily down the 
path. 

“What  hap- 
pened?” demand- 
ed Genevieve, 
emerging from 

cover. 
Law?” “IT guess she was 
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mad about something,” 
said Mary. ‘“P’raps it 
was because I got it 
dirty.” 

“Well,” said Gene- 
vieve, in the manner 
called inimitable but 
which is usually an 
imitation of some 
grown-up. “It’s no 
use worrying—it can’t 
be helped. Go get the 


an 


me 





can’t be,” 


~, “There 


‘‘L know ‘Now I lay | said Mr. Moody con- 
faltered Mary. 
“Only kids say that one,” 
said Genevieve. 
you knew the other one. It 
begins like this: ‘Our Father 
whose art is in Heaven, 
Harold be thy name—’ 


Now say it after me.” 


fidently. 
At that moment 
Genevieve’s com- 
mand reached his hor- 
rified ears. It was 
then that he appeared 
at the window. A min- 
ute later he deftly and 
silently opened the 


“It’s time 








mince pies.” 

Mary retrieved the pies, with an eye 
to the back door. When she rejoined 
Genevieve, the latter, avid for further 
details, forgot her intention to linger 
behind. 

“You did your very best,” was Gene- 
vieve’s verdict. ‘“My Sunday-school 
teacher says that if you do your very 
best—” She stopped to announce, cheer- 
fully: “They’ve put the straw in front 
of Mrs. Moody’s house. I’ll bet we’ve 
got here just in time. By to-morrow 
she’d most likely have been dead.” 

Mary hung back at the front steps, 
but Genevieve thrust her forward. “Yank 
the bell hard,’ she advised, ‘“—else 
p’raps they wont hear you.” 

Mary yanked the bell, with no im- 
mediate result. 

“Put down the dress and the pies and 
try both hands,” Genevieve admonished 
her. 

Mary did so—still without result. 
Then Genevieve remembered. ‘They’ve 
diserconnected the bell,” she called, 
raising her voice to a shrill soprano. 
“You’d better kick. Kick hard.” 

Mary kicked hard. 

“I think they hear you,” announced 
Genevieve, from the sidewalk. “I saw 
Mr. Moody look out the window.” 

Genevieve was right. Mr. Moody, at 
the moment of Mary’s ineffectual assault 
upon the bell, was speaking with the 
doctor. The latter had permitted a few 
rays of optimism to radiate from his 
professional] manner, which was as im- 
pressive as his pointed Vandyke. 

“I’m glad the straw is in place,’’ he, 
had said. “Mrs. Moody has passed the 
crisis, and with perfect quiet, I think— 
but listen, isn’t there somebody at th 
front door?” 


front door. 

Mary promptly stooped for the mince 
pies. 

“God,” she began, and paused. With 
Mr. Moody’s customary appearance she 
was well acquainted. He passed the 
plate at church on Sundays, a spare, 
wan-hued man in white Ascot and Prince 
Albert. He was always scrupulously 
shaven and his hair was always carefully 
brushed. When Mary deposited her 
offering in the plate, he beamed vacu- 
ously upon her. 

The glaring apparition in the door 
shocked and unsettled her. Mr. Moody’s 
face was covered by a grisly stubble; 
wisps of hair stood out at unrelated 
angles from his head. In place of a 
Prince Albert, he wore a tattered house- 
jacket. 

“G’wan,” prompted Genevieve in a 
hiss from the sidewalk. “Give ’em to 
him.” 

Mary held out both the disreputable 
pink dress and the disreputable mince 
pies. “These,” she began, with some 
hesitation, “are for Mrs. Moody—” 

There was no vacuous beam in Mr. 
Moody’s eyes. They were almost vicious, 
and his face glowed redder and redder 
until it seemed to Mary that it must 
burst into flame. 

“Vou—take—that—truck—and—go— 
away—from—here,” he commanded in a 
strangled voice. “And if you so much as 
squeak, VNI—TI’ll skin you alive.” 

Mary was close to tears when she re- 
joined Genevieve. 

“Tt’s all right,” Genevieve comforted. 
“T’ve just remembered another text: 
‘Blessed are they who are cursed and 
viled for my sake, for they shall see 
God, amen.’ ” 

Mary choked down a sob. “How can 
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I see God,” she asked, “if only my feet 
go to Heaven?” 

“Only your feet!” repeated Genevieve, 
taken by surprise. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “Some people 
think it’s your boots, but I think now 
it’s your feet.” 

“What is the child talking about?” 
asked Genevieve of Heaven, in her 
mother’s best manner. 

“Well,” said Mary stubbornly, “Made- 
moiselle says only your sole goes to 
Heaven—” 

“Ho!” chortled Genevieve. “It don’t 
mean the sole of your foot, silly. It 
means the soul that’s inside of you. 
They take that and give you a brand- 
new head with a halo around it, and a 
pair of wings, and you fly to Heaven.” 

“Could I—fly?” asked Mary dubi- 
ously. 

“Of course you could. Anyway,”— 
conscientiously,—“if you couldn’t fly 
right off, you could take lessons, couldn’t 
you? I learned to ride a bicycle awful 
quick, and I'll bet it’s easier to fly, be- 
cause the wings are hitched on to you.” 

Mary sighed again. 

“Now,” announced Genevieve, “we'll 
go to the prison.” 


MARYS falling spirits reached a new 


low mark. “It’s—it’s awful hard,” 
she said. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard,” 
acknowledged Genevieve with gusto. 
“A transgressor is a person who tries to 
be good,” she explained. 

“That’s so,” said Mary. 

The way to the prison was not only 
hard but long. Mary’s feet were lagging 
when she arrived outside the frowning 
‘walls—it was the county jail. 

“Have I got to go in?” she asked 
piteously. 

Genevieve nodded. Then, imbued by 
curiosity,—the jail was unexplored ter- 
ritory and it fascinated her more ven- 
turous spirit,—she added: “I’ll go with 

ou.” 

. Genevieve strode boldly through the 
gate in the wall that led to the jail 
ofice; Mary followed, apprehensive- 
eyed. She could hear her breath hissing 
through her parted lips. Even Gene- 
‘vieve had suffered a change of heart and 
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was endeavoring to push Mary ahead, 
when the door was flung open and a man 
appeared. 

Mary had never seen such a big man 
before. He had a bushy beard, and as 
he came through the door, he jammed a 
soft hat emphatically down over his 
head, so that it settled over one eye with 
a cant that was indescribably malignant. 

“Ye gods,” he announced, thrusting 
out his arms, “these blankety-blank re- 
formers who think they know more 
about—” 

At that moment he became conscious 
of his audience. He was used to being 
annoyed by the children of the neigh- 
borhood, who, attracted by the fascinat- 
ing terrors of the prison, were wont to 
steal stealthily up the path, daring each 
other to go a step farther. 

So he glared balefully at Mary and 
Genevieve, and made a lunge toward 
them. 

“Clear out,” he bellowed, “or I'll put 
you in jail.” 

Mary and Genevieve fled forthwith. 
As they reached the front walk, Mary 
skidded on a piece of orange-peel and 
slid into the gutter, but she was up again 
in an instant, running with accelerated 
speed. 

The big man strode down the path to 
where Mary had abandoned the pink 
chiffon dress and the mince pies. He 
spurned them with his foot. 

“Hey,” he shouted, turning back to- 
ward the jail office. A head appeared at 
the office window. “Throw this truck 
in an ash-barrel before that—that 
woman sees them here and puts ¢hem in 
her book,” he commanded, and then he 
passed loweringly through the gate in 
the walls. 

Mary and Genevieve scuttled around 
corners until Genevieve, satisfied that 
pursuit had ceased, subsided into a walk. 

“T'd—I'd like to go home,” sobbed 
Mary. . 

“T guess we might as well,” admitted 
Genevieve. “You don’t seem to have any 
luck. I guess nobody could save you.” 

“T tried,” wailed Mary miserably. 

“Yes,” admitted Genevieve in the tone 
of one who strives to be just. “But—” 
She paused and an idea illumined ‘her 
sticky countenance. “We forgot to 
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pray!” she exclaimed. ‘“ ‘By prayer all 
things is got.’ That’s a text.” 

Genevieve knelt down, her face to the 
jail wall. “Kneel down,” she com- 
manded sharply. As Mary did so, she 
added: “What prayers do you know?” 

“T know ‘Now I lay me—’”’ faltered 
Mary. 

“Only kids say that one,” said Gene- 
vieve. “It’s time you knew the other 
one. It begins like this: ‘Our Father 
whose art is in Heaven, Harold be thy 
name—’ Now say it after me.” 


T was in this touching pose that the 
woman who had so sorely tried the 
big man’s temper (he was the warden 
of the prison) found them. She was 
a woman of active, inquiring mind 
(hence the warden’s abrupt departure), 
whose specialty was acquiring facts and 
writing them down in books. She was 
tall, lean and ruddy-colored; she had 
prominent eyes, a prominent nose and 
prominent teeth. 

“And please,” improvised Genevieve, 
with firmness, “send a stranger for Mary 
to take in.” 

“And please,” repeated Mary, “send 
a stranger for Mary—I mean for me—” 
she amended hastily, with a frightened 
glance at Genevieve, ‘to take in.” 

“Amen,” thev said in unison. 

Genevieve glanced up and saw an 
interested spectator. She scrutinized her 
with interest. 

“Are you a stranger ?” she asked hope- 
fully. 

“Why, yes. 
city.” 

Genevieve turned to Mary. ‘Take her 
in—take her in,” she whispered quickly. 

Mary staggered to her feet. 

“If you don’t come home with me,” 
she said with the fervor of despair, 
“T’ll get hell.” 

The woman’s lips tightened as she 
surveved Mary. Mary’s hair was 
rumpled. The mud that Mary had re- 
moved from the mince pies had refused 
to be parted from her and was wedded 
to her face and hands until water—with 
plenty of soap—should them part. The 
frock she wore bore more resemblance 
tc sackcloth and ashes than it did to the 
fresh, dainty white crépe in which 
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Mademoiselle had attired her. And 
Mary’s face was pale, and her legs— 
to be just if not merciful—were thin. 

“Dirty, underfed and ill-treated,” the 
woman murmured to herself, classifying 
Mary with thousands of urchins she had 
seen in New York and Philadelphia and 
other American cities. “Call and give 
her mother a talking to!” 

She stretched forth a large and ca- 
pable hand. 

“Come, child,” she said. “Take me to 
your mother. I’ll see that she doesn’t 
abuse you.” 

Mary accepted the proffered hand un- 
questioningly. A feeling of peace de- 
scended upon her. At last she had 
achieved salvation—eternal, she believed. 
She did not realize that what was prof- 
fered was temporal assistance; nor did 
she, at that moment, appreciate the need 
of it. 


JEVERTHELESS the Jones mansion 
was brewing a storm of which Mary 
was the destined center. Bewilderment 
had given way to anger, which in turn 
had been supplanted by consternation. 
The final phases, recrimination and pun- 
ishment, merely waited upon Mary’s re- 
turn. 

The angry Mrs. Saxon, whose head 
wasn’t red for nothing, had snoken to 
Mrs. Jones by the televhone. At the end 
of that conversation there had been an 
outraged and angry woman at either end 
of the wire. Before Mrs. Tones, who 
had never—or at least not for vears— 
been so insulted. could recover from this 
attack, the Moodys’ family physician had 
called up and asked her. in a manner 
that strove to be jocularly diplomatic 
but sufficiently emphatic, to reason with 
her child. 

The arrival of the cook, who an- 
nounced with set features that the mince 
pies that were needed to palliate Mr. 
Jones’ plebeian taste, during all months 
except the very hottest, had disapveared, 
only added to Mrs. Jones’ bewilder- 
ment. But when the cook had announced 
that she-had reason to believe that Mary 
had taken them, bewilderment had given 
way to anger. 

Marv was summoned to apvear forth- 
with. But no Mary could be found. The 
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search spread from the house to the 
grounds, and from the grounds to the 
neighborhood, with Michel, old Thomas 
and Mademoiselle, who had returned 
from town, assisting. And then conster- 
nation reigned. Mrs. Jones and Aunt 
Joan joined in the aimless hue and cry. 

“My poor little girl, my darling 
Mary!” wailed Mrs. Jones, whose brain 
was become an hysterical hotbed in 
which visions of automobiles, trolley- 
cars and kidnapers in low-slung gray 
racers reared their ugly heads. 

“She’s all right,’ comforted Aunt 
Joan, whose blue eyes were nevertheless 
worried. ‘“She’ll— There she is now!” 

The ugly visions vanished like orange- 
blossoms touched by frost. Anxiety gave 
way to anger (as it always does). The 
stricken mother raised her head; she 
had become a Spartan matron. (There 
were times when Mary’s mother re- 
gretted that a paper she had once read 
pledged her to disapprove of corporal 
punishment. ) 


N ARY came up the driveway, leading 
the stranger she had taken in. The 
latter, with a glance at the well-kept 
lawn and the gleaming white, massively 
Colonial mansion that housed Mary and 
her immediate ancestors, began to sus- 
pect that all was not as she had believed. 
“Oh, Mother,” caroled Mary joyously. 
“This lady was a stranger, and—” 

Mary’s mother eyed Mary’s com- 
panion with cold, unfriendly eyes. And 
for once the latter felt at a loss. 

“Perhaps I intrude,” she said, with 
a toothy smile. “But I found your little 
girl down near the county prison—I’m 
interested in such things—writing a 
book, you know—” 

Mary’s mother and Aunt Joan ex- 
changed telegraphic glances. The ex- 
pression on the former’s face changed 
marvelously. 
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“Ts it—I’m sure it must be Mrs. R. 
Huntington Fish,” she cooed. “This is 
indeed a happy coincidence. Mrs. 
Fane—” 

Mary’s face clouded. Once again her 
efforts had been crowned with failure. 
The lady wasn’t a stranger after all; at 
least— 

“Come,” whispered Aunt Joan. “We’ll 
change your dress, Mary.” 

“What,” demanded Mary as Aunt 
Joan scrubbed her ears, “is a happy— 
ouch, that hurts—coincerdence ?” 

“Tt’s all that saved a little girl I know 
from being punished.” 

Mary lifted an anxious face. ‘Per- 
haps when the man blows the horn on 
Judgment Day, there'll be a happy 
coincerdence and I wont burn up, after 
all.” 

“Perhaps there will be. Now hurry, 
dear, so that we can show Mrs. Fish 
what a nice, sweet, clean little girl you 
can be.” 

Mary’s ears, assigned to scout duties, 
located a murmuring, enlivened by the 
rattle of china, as coming from the 
drawing-room. 

“Is that—that Fish lady staying to 
tea?” she asked. 

“T think it very likely, dear.” 

Mary meditated this, striving to dis- 
cover its relation to her and the here- 
after. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard, 
isn’t it, Aunt Joan?” she sighed. “But 
I did my best.” 

Aunt Joan swallowed something that 
threatened to choke her. 

“Angels could have done no more,” 
she reassured. 

“Truly?” demanded Mary. And then 
as Aunt Joan, who was again experienc- 
ing trouble with her throat, nodded, 
Mary added happily: 

“Believe me, kid, I’m sure glad of 
that!” 
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IERE and 

| there, in the 
| -| soft dark- 
ness, bonfires burned 
cheerfully. Orderly 
rows of grass-thatched 
huts showed dimly in the 
gloom. Torches smoked 
and flared in the open 
fronts of little tiendas, 
where merchandise was 
feverishly dispensed. By 
the light of the bonfires, 
with flimsy decks of Span- 
ish cards, small gamblers 
plied their trade. It was 
pay-night in Rincdén 
Moreno. 

Voices, for the most 
part soft and of a tenor y 
quality, lifted in florid 
songs of love and mel- 
ancholy, for Pancho turns to music as 
Patrick to a fight. No bandits came to 
the Rincén; pay-day, though sometimes 
deferred, was good ; mezcal, though for- 
bidden, was obtainable—indeed, it lurked 
now in goodly proportions in the pots of 
innocent-seeming cinnamon brew which 
simmered on certain of the fires. The 
world outside was elsewhere ; let it rock 
on. Men sang, to the light plucking of 
guitars in danza time ; women served the 
brew of cinnamon, joining in the songs 
with a contralto undercurrent of bar- 
baric segundo. 

A line of laborers edged slowly past 
the yellow glow of the Chief’s window. 
Each bore his time-ticket in his hand; 
and as he exchanged it for a small heap 
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of silver, he be- 

came a gentleman 

of means and of vast 

leisure. He swung his 

Gi blanket in lordly fashion over 

his shoulder and melted into 
the crowd of spenders. 

The line thinned and vanished. 

Jennings, with a fat grunt of relief, 
let down the shutter, and signaled old 
Dad to check him up. 

Dad’s pencil swung rapidly down a 
line of figures and jotted a total on a 
scratch-pad. He pushed the sheet to- 
ward Jennings and began another—and 
had finished the twelfth and last while 
Jennings still labored over the third. 
He leaned back on his stool, clasping one 
bony knee in his bony hands. His heavy 
foot wagged gently; it indicated Dad’s 
complete satisfaction with his result. 


UD REGAN thrust his head in at the 
door. 

“Seen Birdie?” he inquired. 

“Reckon you'll find him 
Pablo’s place,” drawled Dad. 

Regan was not pleased. He came in 
and lowered his lank frame to a seat on 
the strong-box, frowning thoughtfully 
at the battered tips of his hob-nailed 
boots. Once he lifted his stiffened, 
twisted left hand and examined it curi- 
ously, as if he had never seen it before ; 
then he fell to frowning again. 

Jennings finished and announced his 
findings. Dad’s foot wagged peacefully 
on. 

“Check ’er ag’in, Archie, check ’er 
ag’in,” he advised mildly. 
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Though Jennings was the Chief, when 
he and Dad disagreed, it was usually he 
who found it necessary to “check ’er 
ag’in.” He knew the old man’s mathe- 
matical accuracy and technical skill. 
Once he had wondered why he wasted it, 
year after year, on a camp foreman’s 
job. Once he had ventured a question ; 
but Dad had not seemed interested. “I’m 
satisfied, Archie—are you?” 
he had replied; and Jen- 
nings, being a matter-of- 
fact person, had considered 
himself answered. 

Having obedi- 
ently “checked 
"er ag’in,” the 
Chief, gath- 
ering up his 
papers, 
stumbled 
over Re- 
gan’s legs. 


“Deah me!” mocked Birdie. 
“Deah, dearie me! An’ so the 
Hon’ able Bud’s turned 

too! I blush fo’ you, 


preacher QQ 
Bud!” “3 


“Your move, Bud,” he grumbled 
good-naturedly. “Hello, Doc. Come on 
in.” 

The Doctor, as always, was immacu- 
late in white ducks and snowy Panama. 
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He furnished a strange contrast to the 
others, whose clothing served the single 
end of durability and whose faces, be- 
cause it was not yet Sunday, showed 
i | a week’s growth of stubble. 
| Jennings locked the strong-box 
and turned down the lamp prepara- 
| tory to his nightly “turn” about 
the camp. 

“Well, Doc,” he said, “Gonzalez 
says he’ll 
come.’’ He 
moved out the 
door; the 
others  fol- 
' lowed. 
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“That’s good,” 
replied the Doctor. 
Jennings shook ' his 
head rather doubtfully. 

“Oh, Gonzalez can do our work all 
right,” he said. “Too bad you feel you've 
got to go. Let the young bucks do it. 
They need the experience, anyway.” 
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The Doctor smiled in the darkness. 

“Our boys will find enough danger in 
the trenches,” he said, “without having 
a lot of green medicos turned loose on 
them.” 

The light, vibrant chords of a guitar, 
a song, pitched high and full of plaintive 
melody, sounded from a near-by group. 

“Ya no cultivo flores 
En mi jardin, 

Todas mis ilusiones 
Ya las perdi—” 

The Chief grunted and forgot the boys 
in the trenches. 

“Hear that?” he mocked. “Gosh, 
what slush it takes to amuse ’em!” 

The Doctor took him up. 

“Over your head, I’m afraid, Jen- 
nings,” he bantered. ‘Flowers and lost 
illusions! Weren’t you ever in love?” 

“Flowers and illusions don’t dig no 
tunnels, Doc,” returned Jennings wih 
heavy good humor. 

The guitar was sounding again—a 
major chord; and a new voice began a 
song, a voice slightly blurred but fa- 
miliar, a song with English words. The 
four men hesitated, exchanging uncertain 
glances. The same feeling was in each 
of them; one of them would have called 
it pride of race. Jennings swore under 
his breath and then shouted: 

“Birdie!” 

The song broke; silence fell on the 
circle about the fire. The singer laid 
down his guitar and rose. He steadied 
himself on his feet a moment, peering 
into the darkness—a slight, boyish 
figure. 

“Whe’ ah’ you?” One knew him for 
a Southerner, the moment he spoke ; and 
his Georgia accent, always marked, be- 
came a caricature of itself when he was 
drunk. 

Then he saw them and came forward, 
unsteady but dignified. 

“Oh, theah you ah’,” he greeted them 
affably. “H’lo, Chief! H’lo, Bud! 
H’lo, everybody!” He steadied himself 
again, and sensed something hostile in 
their silence. “Somebody say something 
nice,” he begged. ‘“Le’s have a li’le 
drink.” 

“We don’t drink your brand, Birdie,” 
said the Chief sorrowfully. “Is mezcal 
your size now? Is drinkin’ and harmon- 
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izin’ with the yellow-bellies your idea of 
somethin’ for a white man-to do?” 

Under this direct and unexpected at- 
tack, Birdie’s vast good humor faded 
and his dignity rose to his head. 

“Mistuh Jennings,” he said stiffly, “‘so 
long as I do the wo’k you pay me fo’, 
what else I do is none of yo’ business!” 

“Oh, shut up!” snapped Jennings. 
“Go sleep it off!” He turned wrathfully 
away, and with Dad and the Docvor, 
continued his round of the camp. 

“T’ll have one with you, Birdie,” of- 
fered Regan, “if you got any regular 
licker. My bottle’s plumb empty,” he 
explained untruthfully. Bud was a fairly 
veracious person; this was a strategic 
falsehood to decoy his friend toward 
bed. 


““THERE’S a lad,” remarked the Doc- 
tor, ‘that would like to do his bit 
too.” 

“Birdie?” inquired Dad. 

“Regan,” the Doctor explained. 
“Came to see me to-night about that 
hand of his. They’d never take him.” 

Jennings was still ruminating resent- 
fully on Birdie’s shortcomings. 

“Ought to paddle him,” he grumbled 
on. “Hobnobbin’ with the peons that 
way! You’d think a Georgian like him 
would know better.” 

“Indians aint niggers, Archie,’ Dad 
corrected him. “And he aint found out 
yet that Indians is—just Indians,” he 
added as if to himself. 

“Would you like to see him take up 
with a native girl—while he’s learning 
that?” asked the Doctor. 

Dad made a sound in his throat, but 
said nothing. 

“Wouldn’t hurt him,” declared Jen- 
nings, “—steady him down, maybe. Just 
so he don’t pal with the men. You can’t 
do that with peons—and work ’em.” 

“I'd be sorry,” said the Doctor. 
“Hendricks is a decent enough lad, now 
—but he’s losing his sense of propor- 
tion.” 

“Don’t worry, Doc,” chuckled Jen- 
nings. He was regaining the good na- 
ture which his girth bespoke. ‘Don’t 
worry. Birdie still knows a proportion 
when he sees it—specially if it belongs 
to li’le Mercedes!” 





Dad saw the smile, and it hurt 

him. “Laugh, then, drat you!” 

he said grimly. “You'll learn. 

Lord save me from a fool kid!” 

He got up ebruptly and went 
inside. 
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The Doctor shrugged his shoulders: 
it was essentially his habit to mind his 
own affairs. The conversation turned 
idly on other things: briefly on the Doc- 
tor’s plans and the great war over yon- 
der—briefly, because their information 
was meager and because Jennings’ imag- 
ination did not reach very far into the 
Outside. 

Dad said little. For the most part he 
walked in silence, at intervals repeating 
that odd sound in his throat, as if he 
considered something that did not please 
him. 


IRDIE HENDRICKS and Bud Re- 
gan were sitting in front of Hen- 
dricks’ shack, their chairs tilted back 
against the wall. Birdie, not forgetting 
their errand, had offered Bud his choice 
between whisky and mezcal, producing a 
bottle of each. 

“Too swift,” said Regan dryly, indi- 
cating the “white devil” of the country 
and pouring a peg of the tamer liquor. 
“More fun to be gettin’ drunk than to 
be drunk. Better lay off that stuff, 
Birdie. It aint a white man’s drink.” 

“De-ah me!” mocked Birdie. ‘Deah, 


dearie me! An’ so the Hon’able Bud’s 
turned preacher too! I blush fo’ you, 
Bud!” 


“T aint preachin’, Birdie,” Regan pro- 
tested. “I mean it. I been in this coun- 
try longer than you, and I’ve seen it get 
some good men. You know Swede 
Oscar, over at Rosario? Four years ago 
he had.as much sense as you.” 

“Ol’-timer warns tenderfoot!” mur- 
mured Birdie. 

He fell silent awhile, staring thought- 
fully out over the camp spread out be- 
low. His senses, blunted but not yet 
numbed by the white liquor, took in the 
beauty of the tropical night. Across the 
valley, behind the purple-black mass of 
Colima, a blue-silver moon would pres- 
ently rise. Already the peak stood 
blacker against a translucent sky, and in 
its shadow the lights of the camp winked 
more brightly. A vagrant drift of song, 
the music of strings in a minor key, 
muted across the softness of the air, came 
up to them. Hendricks heard it, and 
vague pleasure stirred his vague senses. 
The spell of the country stole on him, 
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warm and colorful. Unconsciously his 
gaze shifted to the village across the 
river, where little Mercedes lived. 

Regan heard nothing, saw nothing, 
but the sights and sounds of a construc- 
tion-camp drifting off to sleep. His di- 
rect mind was still intent on saving his 
friend from himself. He heard Hen- 
dricks draw a deep breath, and stir in his 
chair. 

“You take my word for it, and lay off 
the mezcal,” repeated Bud, rolling a 
cigarette. “I been meanin’ to talk to you 
about it. An’ that li’le Indian—what’s 
"er name—Pablo’s daughter—” 

Slowly the front legs of Hendricks’ 
chair came to the ground, while irrita- 
tion welled. up in him like a flood. 
Coldly, with a clarity of expression that 
was astonishing, considering what he had 
drunk, he cursed Regan and Regan’s 
good intentions. Then he went in to 
bed. 


c* Sundays the Chinaman served 
breakfast at whatever hour it was 
called for, instead of the usual four 
o'clock. Dad, entering the cook-shack 
leisurely at sunrise, found Regan just 
mopping his plate with a piece of bread 
—a ceremony which for Regan marked 
the end of a meal. The old man nodded 
gloomily as he slid along the bench to 
his place. He had overslept, and more- 
over his thoughts were not of. pleasant 
things. 

“Mornin’, Dad,” Bud greeted him. 
Bud was cheerful enough, but not happy. 
He rolled a cigarette, and approached 
his subject jocularly. 

“T reckon me an’ Birdie’s due to fight 
a du-el,” he said, sniffing pleasantly at 
the smoke that curled from his cigarette- 
tip. ‘Want to be my second?” 

Dad’s blue eyes peered at him a mo- 
ment under grizzled brows, and then 
returned to the business of breakfast. 

“But,” inquired the old man inno- 
cently, “was you ever a preacher, back in 
Arkansas?” 

Bud stared. 

“Who? Me?” he demanded. Then he 
caught the twinkle in Dad’s eye. “Well,” 
he went on lamely, “that’s what I wanted 
to talk about. Birdie, he’s got the coun- 


try plumb wrong. I tried to—to tell 
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him ; but I reckon I aint very strong on— 
on—” ‘The word preach seemed sud- 
denly to put his efforts in an unfavorable 
light, and he could think of no substi- 
tute. 

“Told you to go to blazes, did he?” 
commented Dad. 

“He shore did speak rude to me,” ad- 
mitted Bud, grinning. ‘But you—Dad, 
reckon you couldn’t—sor:a—” 

“Preach some myself?” supplied the 
old man solemnly. 

Repetition of the distasteful word was 
too much for Bud. He saw himself 
branded as a meddler. 

“Oh, thunder!” he muttered, and he 
departed in embarrassment and disgust. 


IRDIE HENDRICKS slept most of 

the morning. He was a healthy 
young animal, and even the “hang-over” 
of the deadly mezcal hardly impaired his 
spirits or his appetite. He entered the 
cook-shack blithely and shouted to the 
Chinaman an invitation to “bring every- 
thing.” 

Dad, smoking patiently on the bench 
before the door of his shack, waited for 
him to finish breakfast. Birdie came 
down the hill, and hailed the old man 
cheerfully. 

“Set down a minute, son,” invited 
Dad. “Light up. Feelin’ pretty good 
this mornin’ ?” 

“Ace high,” declared Birdie. 

“Well,” began the old man cautiously, 
“T reckon you feel like there aint no such 
thing as the mornin’ after.”’ 

“Right,” admitted Birdie, his face 
clouding a little. ‘Ah you goin’ to start 
in about mezcal too? Bud put in a whole 
evenin’ on the subject, Dad.” 

Dad shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mezcal, and other things,” he said. 
“T reckon you'll tell me where to go, too. 
I hear you’re aimin’ to take up the study 
0’ Spanish.” 

“Huh?” 

“On the hoof,” explained Dad. 
“Walkin’ dictionary.” He was tamping 
the tobacco carefully in his pipe with a 
hard forefinger, and he did not look at 
Hendricks at all. 

“Yes,” said Birdie shortly, “if you 
want to call it that.” 

“Don’t you never aim to go home?” 
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Birdie drummed with his fingers on 
the bench and gazed absently at the dou- 
ble peak of Colima, breathing eternally 
its little plume of vapor in the sunshine 
—the token of the faint volcanic life 
that remained to it. 

“I’m not going to marry her, you 
know,” he said. 

“That don’t make no difference,” per- 
sisted the old man, “—unless_ there’s 
some girl back home you do aim to 
marry.” 

The boy shook his head. 

“T haven’t a real home, Dad,” he said. 
“No folks—no girl.” He tried to look 
unconcerned, and succeeded in looking 
sullen. 

Dad saw the wistfulness under the 
stubborn set of his lips, and on an im- 
pulse he suddenly touched the boy’s 
arm. 

‘Home is where your kind is, Birdie,” 
he said, and there was a precision in his 
speech that brought a surprised glance 
from Hendricks. ‘And when your kind 
shuts you out—” 

He refilled his pipe with painstaking 
care. Hendricks regarded him curiously. 
What Dad was saying interested him less 
than the manner with which he spoke, so 
oddly at variance with his usual slipshod 
habit. 

“IT was a little older than you are,” 
Dad went on determinedly. ‘‘Thirty— 
thirty-seven years ago now. I didn’t 
marry her, either—at first. And she was 
a good girl—like little Mercedes.” He 
found a match and applied it carefully 
to the tobacco. “But just an Indian, 
Birdie—half-Indian, like Mercedes. She 
felt as if she were married to me, 
and—” 


sc 


FE seemed to have forgotten he was 

speaking. Hendricks was listening 
respectfully—thinking, whimsically, that 
here was another wisp of smoke from 
ancient fires. He glanced back at the 
peak, so interested in the pursuit of his 
whimsy that he quite missed the point 
Dad was trying to make. 

“That was it,” the old man resumed 
finally. “TI couldn’t turn her off. So I 
married her.” His eyes searched the 
boy’s face. He nodded. ‘You would, 
too,” he finished. 
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“TI would just as soon,” ad- 
mitted Birdie quite honestly. 
“No reason why I shouldn't 
stay in the country.” 

“There is a reason,” said 
Dad. He groped for words a 
moment, and then gave it up. 
“TI can’t tell you what it is. A 
man forgets a lot of things in 
thirty years.” He was silent 
for the space of perhaps a 
minute, and then offered 
another fact. “I took her 
home with me,” he said, his 
eyes returning anx- — 
iously to the boy’s 
face. 

Birdie half 
smiled. “What hap- 
pened ?” he asked. 

“We came 
back,”’ said the 
old man 
shortly. He 


knew now that he had 
failed to make the boy under- 
stand. He lapsed into complete 
silence, watching the smoke curl from 
his lips toward the cloudless sky. 
“Well,” commented the boy presently, 
“T haven’t got any home. That’s one 
reason I want Mercedes—to sort of 
make me one.” 
This roused Dad to one last effort. 
“She can’t, kid,” he protested. He no 
longer searched for words. He had 
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Hendricks’ revolver whipped out 








tipped back into his thirty 
years’ habit of speech. “She 
aint your kind. She—she can’t 
“ even understand your jokes!” 
Out of bitter memory the old man had 
dragged the simplest token of the thing 
that bars real marriage between races. 
But the younger man had not the vision 
to understand it, did not see its relation 
to marriage at all. Instead, it seemed 
to him so trivial as to be humorous. 
Dad saw the smile, and it hurt him. 
“Laugh, then, drat you!’ he said 
grimly. “You'll learn! Lord save me 
from a fool kid!” 
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He got up abruptly and went inside. 
Birdie was no less indignant. He had 
been called a fool kid. His dignity 
needed soothing. He went to see Mer- 
cedes. 


poet evening, in the Chief’s shack, 

the usual Sunday poker-game was in 
progress. The Doctor sometimes played ; 
but to-night he was unpacking some sup- 
plies the mule-train had brought. The 
other four kept a dull game going with 
little pretense of enjoyment; there was 
nothing else to do. 

Hendricks was dealing. Dad passed, 
and Regan tossed a bill into the pot. 

“She’s open,” he announced listlessly. 

“I’m goin’ to turn in after this hand, 
Bud,” said Jennings; “but long as I’m 
here, I’ll contribute to your support.” 

“Long as I’m dealin’,” said Birdie 
with a lame attempt at his usual face- 
tiousness, ‘‘and it’s the last hand, I might 
as well clean up. Ten pesos mo’, Bud, if 
you want to throw good money aftuh 
bad.” 

Dad threw his cards on the table. 

“TI aint got fifteen dollars worth 0’ 
curiosity,” he complained. 

Bud, still perfunctorily, ‘saw’ the 
raise. Jennings passed. Regan drew 
two cards, and Hendricks dealt himself 
two. 

Regan picked up his draw—and im- 
mediately showed some animation. It 
was one of his habits to talk about his 
hand, and sometimes he told the truth. 

“Hard luck, Birdie,” he said, grinning. 
“T filled. Cost you six dollars an’ forty 
cents mo’ if you want to know how bad 
you’re beat.” 

Hendricks did not meet his eyes. 
Without a word he covered and raised. 

“I had Maggie, Maria an’ Lena,” 
taunted Bud, “an’ now Lizzie’s come to 
visit. ’Less your threes was he-ones, you 
better run while you got a chance.” 

“Hitch it outside, Bud,” grunted 
Birdie. “Ah’ yuh goin’ to see me, raise 
me o’ quit ?” 

“Raise you!” declared Bud. “I done 
give you a chance to run. Now climb, 
blast you, climb!” 

They were playing table-stakes, and 
Bud’s pile was the first to vanish into the 
pot. As Birdie covered his last bet, 
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Regan spread his four queens and began 
to gather up the pot. 

“T told yuh,” he said. 
sweet ?” 

Birdie 
table. 

“Read those—and weep,” said he. 

Bud, philosophically prepared for aces 
or kings, picked up the cards. Five 
spades—in sequence—jack high! Ugly 
suspicion drove surprise out of his mind. 
Filled on a two-card draw—and the 
opening bet raisec before the draw! 

““Some—dealer,’ he murmured, his 
eyes glued on Hendricks’ face. 

Worse might ordinarily have passed in 
good humor between the two; but now 
Birdie’s face went white and his head 
erect. 

“Ah’ yuh accusin’ me, Regan?” he 
drawled softly. He rose slowly and 
pushed back his chair. 

“Set down, Birdie,” counseled Dad. 

“You heard me,” returned Regan. 

“Shut up, Bud,” urged the Chief. 

Hendricks’ revolver whipped out and 
stared Regan in the face. 

“Mistuh Regan will apologize,” said 
Birdie Hendricks, tight-lipped. ‘Keep 
yo’ seat, Mistuh Jennings. Mistuh Re- 
gan will apologize.” 

“Mistuh Regan,” mocked Regan, “is 
not long on apologizin’-—anyway, not to 
peon-lovers, squaw-men and—crooks !” 
“Apologize!”’ cried Hendricks, his 
voice shaking with rage. ‘Apologize! 
One—two—” 


“Aint they 


tossed his cards across the 


N this moment broke a strange, in- 
congruous sound—a thin, brassy 
thread of music. It suggested a brass 
band playing at a great distance. In- 
credibly—a brass band—in the wilder- 
ness ! 
The revolver wavered. 
was listening intently. 
Suddenly Regan was galvanized into 
action. His right arm jerked. There 
was a streak of flame, the heavy report of 
the forty-five. Instantly the rapid bark 
of Birdie’s thirty-eight replied. The 
Chief instinctively threw himself back- 
ward in his chair—overbalanced and 
fell. 
A piercing yell filled the room. A 
heavy foot trod the prostrate form of 


Hendricks 











the Chief. He rolled hastily away and 
sat up. 

Old Dad grinned cheerfully at him 
through the smoke. Regan and Hen- 
dricks were gone. The thud of running 
feet, a shrill “Yip - ytp- yip - yahoo!” 
marked their flight. Bang—bang! The 
forty-five spoke twice. 

The music had ceased. The Chief, 
dazed, looked dumbly at the complacent 
old man. He sensed the lack of some of 
the elements of bona-fide tragedy—too 
much of noise, too little of visible re- 
sults; and yet— 

“Git up, Archie, git up,” advised Dad. 
“You shore do look ridic’lous !” 

The Chief scrambled to his feet.” 

“What—” he demanded. ‘What— 
The phonograph?” 

“Egzackly, Archie, egzackly,” Dad an- 
swered. ‘The phonograph. Who's got 
one?” 

The Chief dropped into a chair. 


“The Doc,” he explained. “It came 
to-day with some hospital supplies. 
Lord! Lucky he tried it out when he 


did !” 

He bent over, grunting, and began to 
unlace his boots. Dad looked at him as 
if to speak, but thought better of it. He 
gathered up the cards and began medita- 
tively to deal himself a hand of solitaire. 
The music had begun again— ‘Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River,” this 
time. Dad half smiled, and credited the 
selection to the Arkansawyer and the 
Georgian. Presently he spoke mus- 
ingly. 

“Think Birdie stacked ’em, Archie?” 
he inquired. 

The Chief snorted. 

“Lord, no!” said he. “The pup just 
tried to smoke Bud out of his own pot— 
and then fell into a barrel of luck.” 

Dad nodded and went on turning over 
the cards. The phonograph played on. 
Some of the pieces were repeated. Jen- 
nings dozed in his chair. 


at boots clumped down the hill 

from the hospital. The Chief opened 

one eye to see Regan gathering up the 

money from the table and handing it to 
Birdie with a grin. 

“Here, you three-card flusher,” he 

said. 


“Buy your ticket with this!” He 
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stepped outside and crooked a significant 
finger, 

The Chief opened the other eye. 

“Your who?” he demanded. 

“Ticket,” said Birdie flippantly, his 
eyes shining. “T-i-c-k-p-x, ticket! One 
way to Macon, God’s country, and no 
stopovers allowed. I’ve quit.” 

“Oh, is that all?” 

“No sir,” said Birdie more soberly. 
“They say they’re gettin’ up a regiment 
of Cracker engineers. Good night.” 

“Good night,” responded the Chief 
with exaggerated politeness. ‘Dad, you 
old fool, what are you grinning about ?” 

“Birdie’s just remembered somethin’, 
Archie,” said Dad. ‘Somethin’ I forgot 
thirty years ago.” He got up and 
reached for the Chief’s bottle and a pair 
of glasses. “Didn’t you hear what that 
machine was playin’—there at first?” 

“Yes,” admitted Jennings. “ ‘Dixie,’ 
wasn’t it?” 

“Well, Birdie’s from Georgia, Archie ; 
and Bud, he’s from Arkansas.” 

“Well, I’m from the North, and ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle’ don’t turn me crazy,” re- 
torted the Chief. 

Dad sighed. 

“You don’t prove nothin’, Archie,” he 
said. ‘Thick - headed Pennsylvania 
Dutchman—your soul’s petrified, any- 
way.” He poured the nightcaps and 
pushed one toward Jennings. The old 
man was groping for words again. 
“ ‘Dixie’s’ different,” he insisted. “Cheap 
words, cheap music, maybe, but—” 

Jennings took up his glass. 

“Southern patriotism, huh?” he jeered 
good-naturedly. 

‘“‘Not—not as big as that, maybe,” ex- 
plained Dad haltingly. ‘But closer, 
Archie, closer. It gits at you. It re- 
minds you of things you—you forget 
sometimes, when things come easy.” 

“Must be a Reb yourself, Dad,” 
scoffed Jennings. Dad nodded. 

“I’m from Alabam’, Archie, from Ala- 
bam’,” he said. 

“Well,” prompted the Chief, “here’s 
happy dreams!” 

Dad held up his glass and considered 
its amber depths. He shook it in gentle 
circles and then raised it to the light. 

“Alabam’,” he repeated softly, and 
drank. 
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i. [AR and summer had driven 
W| away the cracker-barrel com- 
________ mittee. The country-store was 
deserted, and its cool emptiness was 
locked in the season’s quietness. Out of 
the dimness and inertness of commercial 
pasts that had to do with sleep and 
gentleness, the crooked shelves peeped, 
all shadowy and dull with dreams. At 
the distant doorway a breeze rustled, 
and was still. The flies droned through 
the room as if they owned the place. 

On the counter, in a Rembrandt half- 
light, a thin, middle-aged man lay writ- 
ing, making twisted, straggling, short 
little lines that curled across the yellow 
wrapping-paper. 

He wrote with extreme effort, as if 
the task were an unfamiliar one, and 
he wrote with his tongue in his cheek, as 
if the writing were very hard plowing 
among roots and rocks. 





BLIVIOUS of any impending dan- 
ger, Sullelle, the star, sang: 
“How shall I my lady find? 
By her flowery dress— 


Purple lilacs turned and twined 
Round her loveliness.” 


And then she sang no more for a 
long time. 

The star’s train—the Silver Special— 
went snorting and tearing through a 
small and deliciously insecure bridge 
one half-mile north of Pokus Center, 
Indiana, with such alarming celerity 
that when the engineer and fireman 
awoke to consciousness, half the his- 
toric village, men and women alike, 
were engaged in the interesting task 
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of prying Sullelle’s big Pullman out of 
the mud of the creek-bottom. 

The engineer and fireman, it seemed, 
had the best of it—they weren’t serious- 
ly injured. Not so fortunate was the 
star. When Sullelle awoke from what 
appeared to be a prolonged trance 
splintered with whirling seconds of pain 
and dizziness, she found one arm dead 
to the shoulder and one leg hurting so 
much that her shrieks to cut it off 
brought the village doctors running and 
clambering down into the muddy limbo 
where she was imprisoned by the timbers 
and irons of the wrecked car. 

Sullelle’s next vision was that of her 
frantic-faced manager; and then came 
a long, peculiarly unrefreshing sleep, 
from which she returned to conscious- 
ness at last, with a consuming thirst 
and an ache in every atom. 

““*How shall I my lady find?’” she 
inquired, but the voice was a croak. 

The manager bent over Sullelle 
soothingly. 

“Now, now—we'll have you out of 
here in a few hours on the fastest special 
that ever sailed the iron rails. I’ve tele- 
phoned Chi. You just go to sleep and 
have some rest. You'll not be neg- 
lected.” 


ULLELLE made another try at it: 
“The name—the name of this 
place?” 

“Well, it couldn’t be helped, dear—I 
just had to bring you here. But don’t 
you mind, we’ll get you out in a jiffy.” 

“The name—of—this—place ?” 

The manager laughed helplessly. 
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“Well, since you must have it, Sul- 
lelle, it’s a little jerk-water, two-house 
place they call Pokus Center, and it’s in 
Indiana, where you can find everything, 
good or bad, except the—” 

A small flicker of light burned in the 
star’s eyes. 

“Pokus Center, Indiana? Are you 
sure you got the name right?” 

She gasped, turned her head, and 
with the arm that would still move, she 
made a try at turning in bed. 

“Anybody killed?” 

“Not even scratched! As usual you 
received all the flowers. Pokus Center 
—don’t you worry. We'll speed the 
special.” : 

And then the manager, because he 
was a busy man, and because the other 
members of the company were staging 
a small riot in the ten-by-twelve hotel 
office, hurried away. 

For a little while, the greatest one of 
her profession—Sara always omitted— 
lay with closed eyes like one asleep. 
She was unspeakably weak from pain 
and shock and fainting. And she could 
not think very connectedly. But still 
she could thrill to the knowledge of the 
coming of her great adventure. It hap- 
pened that she had been dreaming of 
Pokus Center, Indiana, for years. 

An awed village maid, evidently left 
there by a just as awed village doctor, 
watching Sullelle sharply lest she 
breathe too deeply or sing a whisper or 
move a single muscle of the precious 
broken parts of her body, saw the star’s 
free hand find a locket at her throat. 

The village nurse, however, did not 
see what the star’s eyes read on the worn 
bit of newspaper in the locket, nor did 
she catch the words and name at the 
bottom of the clipping. 

Sullelle’s eyes found the name that 
memory supplied her many times a day: 
J. Kibbe Hartwell, Pokus Center, 
Indiana. 


* med she smiled—a sort of appealing- 
wintery-sick-girl smile, worth, in 
ordinary times, three dollars.a seat—and 
carefully put away the locket. In an- 
other moment she had called ‘her nurse. 

“Rose, dear—the doctor called you 
Rose, didn’t he, sweetheart? Is this 
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really Pokus Center? And can you tell 
me—does a Mr. Hartwell, a Mr. J. 
Kibbe Hartwell live here?” 

“Pokus Center? Jimmy Kib? Why, 
sure, ma’am! He allus has lived here. 
Eddicated in our high school. An’ 
folks does say his l’arnin’ be somethin’ 
stupen’ous.” 

Sullelle twisted on her bed of misery. 

“Is there much broken about me?” 
she asked irrelevantly. 

“One leg in two places. Left arm in 
one place. Mebbe two ribs—they 
couldn’t tell. Better not talk.” 

“Yes, I had, dear. I mean—anything 
serious ?” 

Rose shook her head doubtfully. 

“Not as I knows—jist long an’ tirin’ 
to git well.” 

It was as Sullelle wished. 

“What does he do, Rose?” 

“Who? Jimmy Kib? Clerk in 
Rowkey’s—twelve dollars per. Sunday- 
school superinten’ent, married, an’ two 
of the nicest kids you ever see.” 

The star groaned again, and -was 
silent for so long that Rose thought she 
slept and began a surreptitious examina- 
tion of Sullelle’s chic traveling-suit and 
smart boots. Presently, however, the 
voice came again. 

“Please send Mr. Torrence—the man- 
ager, you know. You'll find him in the 
office, I think. And listen—this is par- 
ticular: I want you to see Mr. Hart- 
well before to-morrow, and tell him that 
Sullelle of ‘The Stolen Sonnet’—ran 
one thousand nights in New York, you 
know—wants him to call.” 

Then Sullelle slept again. And Rose, 
who was a very capable Rose indeed, set 
about doing her task with neatness and 
thoroughness, and within the next half- 
hour. To be sure one of the men was 
savage, as usual, and the other was 
considerably mystified. 


“N OW, just what, Sullelle, dear, do 

you mean? You know that you 
must be looked after in the best hospital 
in Chicago,.and by the best nurses.in the 
city. This dub of a village doctor has 
probably spliced your backbone to your 
ribs and located only one third of your 
injuries. Besides, your contract express- 
ly declares that—” 
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“Billy Torr, don’t fuss; and above 
all, don’t talk about contracts. A star’s 
contract is only a scrap of paper. My 
understudy is excellent, and I love the 
country. Il am going to take a much- 
needed rest. You can send a surgeon 
down here from Chi, if you like, and a 
nurse or two—and my maid, don’t for- 
get her. She missed us at the last fool 
jump. She had to see some one—I for- 
get; he was called to the colors, I think. 
You can, in a word, do anything you 
like, except drag me out of this place— 
I’ve been too long coming here as it is.” 

This was a long speech for a poorly 
patched-up lady to make, and conse- 
quently Sullelle went very deeply asleep 
again. 

She was awake, though, when the 
special arrived and took great delight in 
her understudy’s pathetic and artistic 
farewell. 

“Rose, dear,” she said, when it was 
all over, “this has been my one best 
show. I don’t think I’m half as badly 
shot up as they pretend to think. 
Did Mr. Hartwell say he’d come? 
What do I look like, Rose?” 

“You look like you needed a whale of 
a lot more rest,” replied the faithful 
Rose. ‘But he’s waitin’ to see you now. 
He come right up from Rowkey’s.” 

Sullelle would have stamped her foot 
if the stamping had been good. A guest 
bidden to her and left cooling his feet 
on her doorstep till the noisy flock of 
make-believes had said a glad good-by 
angered her. And anger made her 
ashen cheeks faintly pink. 

“Show him up, Rose,” she said. 


IMMY HARTWELL had had a 

great day. It had been such a great 
day that his ordinarily well-preserved 
nerves were almost shaken with satisfac- 
tion. 

The day began in an amazingly 
colored and Dickensesque manner: 
Quite early an unexpected legator had 
passed out on the astral plane perma- 
nently, leaving J. Kibbe sixty choice 
acres of choicest “black land,” unin- 
cumbered, and located within a mile of 
the historic village. A little later a 
P. & C. special had gone rip-tearing 
through No’th Pokus Center bridge, and 
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a hundred people had brought Sullelle 
Merdhoff—an actress about whom he 
had read for years—to the hotel, and the 
girl had been broken to pieces—almost. 
And then, in the later afternoon, just as 
he was very busy selling Sim Byrd some- 
thing, Rose Hawsky—the pretty Haw- 
sky girl, you know—had come into 
Rowkey’s and mysteriously as well as 
whisperingly advised him that ‘the 
great star wanted him.” 

After that had come the greatest 
wonder of the whole day. He had put 
on his coat, had stopped at the barber- 
shop for a “once-over,”’—in Pokus Cen- 
ter it is bad form to shave oneself each 
morning,—and had gone to the hotel at 
the command of a divinity of whom he 
had heard for years—and maybe 
dreamed about, now and then, when he 
drowsed over his Sunday morning 
paper. 

He had waited “below” while a num- 
ber of queer and a little noisy sort of 
people bustled down the stairway. Then 
he had been summoned by the faithful 
and important Miss Hawsky into the 
Presence. 

From this point we may manage the 
narrative, supplying details which 
Jimmy did not think to give to his 
family. 


HE Presence was only a tiny gray- 
white rose-leaf of a girl so band- 
aged and alone-looking, with her hair in 
two long, long heavy black braids, that 


Jimmy, the unsophisticated, gulped 
down something that sounded like a log 
going over Pokus Dam, and was not 
thereaftegy afraid nor discomfited. 

“Stand there, please,”” commanded a 
very weak voice. 

Jimmy obeyed 
pony. 

“Turn around slowly—that’s it.” 

Again Jimmy responded. 

“Your name’s Jimmy Kib, isn’t it?” 
asked the voice, a bit stronger now, and 
with a new note in it. ‘Well, mine is 
Sullelle, and you’ve come to play with 
me, because I’m a little sick girl and 
can’t get out. Did you write the poem, 
‘The Stolen Sonnet,’ about five years 
ago, and publish it in—” 

Jimmy sat down suddenly in the one 


like a_ well-trained 














When Sullelle wo che cad one arm deed to the dude and one leg hurting so much that her shrieks brought the 
village doctors running and clambering down into the muddy limbo where she was imprisoned. 
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chair by the bed. Ina second the world 
had begun to wheel and whirl. 

“Did I write ‘The Stolen Sonnet’ ?” 
asked Jimmy stupidly. And all the 
dreams of his youth went flashing by. 
What wonder had happened? A stage 
star knew him by his miserable and for- 
gotten verses. “It was published some- 
where—a few years ago,” he murmured 
vaguely. “I wrote it very long ago— 
when I was a boy.” 

Sullelle, the star, groaned and stirred 
on her uneasy bed. 

“Oh, you Jimmy Kib of the tall tim- 
ber and the clover fields, do you mean, 
then—do you mean that you don’t know 
that it’s the greatest poem ever written? 
Don’t you know I’ve carried it in my 
locket for years just to have it by me— 
the poem that made me? Don’t you 
know that my first great play was writ- 
ten all around it? Man! I have haunted 
magazine-places and bookshops, looking 
for those other things you might have 
done. And—lI’ve tried to—find you—” 


HE words that followed were inco- 
herent and fluttery, and Jimmy’s re- 
plies were incoherent too. 

“At home, in a big box, filed away, 
are most of the things I did—I guess— 
I spent a winter or two mooning over the 
stuff. Then I quit—” 

Jimmy stopped miserably. 

“Then there was a ‘home girl,’”’ pur- 
sued the star spitefully, ‘with a waist 
like a bushel of onions, and cheeks like 
a sack of red beets. She had waves and 
waves of brown hair, and frank blue 
eyes like a boy’s, and a gait—a gait like 
an elephant, and brains like a—like a 
hair-mattress. Of course your poems 
went out of your mind after seeing her. 
Ugh! Purple lilacs on her would 
scream to high heaven!” 

Jimmy was dazed. The fine roll of 
scorn in Sullelle’s voice, the magic of 
great dreams rushing up again from 
some secret place, lifted him above the 
sting and tingle of the words. Strange- 
ly enough, he felt no resentment at the 
double implication. There had been 
many hours in the past year when Jimmy, 
quite alone, had faced the truth, as it 
seemed to him, almost as Sullelle had 
spoken it. Now he found himself think- 


ing, not of the arraignment of Mrs. 
Jimmy—poor dear!—but of the art— 
the lost art of Jimmy, and the art of the 
present moment—the art of Sullelle, 
broken though she was, and palpably 
laboring under great shock. 

“What have you to say, Jimmy Kib? 
Listen—just a moment longer. I am 
very weak. To-morrow I shall be 
stronger. I want you to come to-mor- 
row afternoon—with your great box of 
manuscripts. I want you to read to me. 
If things are as I think, we'll repair the 
mildew of years. Don’t you know, 
Jimmy Kib, that my own playwright 
built my first great success right around 
your verses? Think of you here, clerk- 
ing in a Pokus Center store for twelve 
dollars a week!” 


IMMY didn’t sleep well that night. 

The cinema of youth flashed an end- 
less chain of reels that almost made him 
crazy. He could see, long before the 
night was over, that he had “spilled the 
milk” and “kicked over the gathered 
eggs,” as well. Now he was fat and 
forty—fatter than any clerk should be. 
Much of his reading had gone out of 
his mind, and he had lost the hang of 
writing sonnets and _ ballads—rondels 
and triolets were matters remote. His 
philosophy had been swallowed up in 
labor. He was at the moment mostly 
interested in the price of flour, also 
whether the R. I. rooster, for which he 
had given four perfectly good dollars, 
was of proper parentage. 

Early the next morning he turned out 
of bed to find that box of old manu- 
scripts, and to dust the cobwebs off it. 
With what mingled emotions did he 
lift those old ’scripts out and ‘begin to 
read them over! The grime and rust of 
damp years had made the writing rather 
dim. 

RAIN IN FALL 


Tingling drops of sparkling joy, 
Slipping down to Paradise, 

Bringing hope to autumn nights, 
And velvet to love’s eyes. 


One by one, he turned the musty 
pages, but as he had guessed, some of 
the work was very good, and some was 
very bad. Did it really amount to any- 
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thing? Had he made a mistake when 
he immersed himself in merchandise and 
Mary Belle’s eyes? They had been pret- 
ty happy. Would they have been hap- 
pier had he made good in some larger 
way? 

He folded up his papers; and when 
he went into the Presence that after- 
noon, he carried a bundle of manu- 
scripts under his arm. 

And what happened then and for 
many days following built up the foun- 
dation for what was to come, because, 
alack! Jimmy was but a man. 


OKUS CENTER is an aural won- 

der. The town grows ears every- 
where, except at those points where eyes 
are located. If there is the slightest 
gossip loose, the community finds it, and 
the noise is handed to and fro until the 
sentences fall apart with much usage. 
Nor is all the gossiping done by the 
women—the men _ share, and _ share 
alike. 

When it became known in Pokus that 
Jimmy was going regularly to Mose 
Frink’s hotel ‘“‘to see the play-actor’— 
forgive the Pokus Center wording !— 
and that Jimmy had written “po’rtry” 
years before he “became sensible” and 
“settled down to a good job at Row- 
key’s,” and that certain other writings of 
Jimmy had found their way into maga- 
zines, there was such a wagging of 
tongues as could never happen in any 
place except Pokus Center. 

Almost immediately a deputation of 
good women called upon Mary Belle, 
and made her weep, and then made her 
boil, winding up by making her a teeny- 
bit jealous. And one strong female, 
who could picket any White House in 
the land, and who had powers of exor- 
cism highly developed, called upon the 
star and worked upon her with grim, 
sardonic energy. 

The men, upon the whole, were rather 
sorry for poor Jimmy. He had always 
been a pretty good sport, and had never, 
until the present time, shown flagrant 
evidences of carrying loaded weapons 
under his hat. 

“Jimmy may be a high-brow, all 
right,” remarked Joe Rowkey to a crony. 
“T don’t know how many editors he’s 
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bunkoed in his extreme youth, but he’s 
never let none o’ his nat’ral depravity 
git in front o’ him while waitin’ on 
trade. What’s all this talk about him 
writin’ po’rtry, an’ goin’ back to New 
Yark with this here fool star-person? 
Aint Mary Belle good enough fer him?” 

Pious John Parks lifted his eyes to 
the ring of store-box whittlers as he 
said: “She bore him childurn, did 
Mary Belle. That ort to weigh 
some’er’s.” 

“Well,” declared Joe, “I aint so 
blame good but what I kin enjoy the 
glimmer in several female eyes at the 
same time.” 

“Where’s Jimmy now?” 

“Why,” admitted Rowkey’s senior 
partner, “yuh see he’s up at Mose 
Frink’s. The star bought his time. 
What d’yuh think o’ that? Sent a Chi- 
cago nuss-girl with a Red Cross outfit 
to say Jimmy had some writin’ to do fer 
Miss Sullelle, an’ till she was through 
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with him, she’d pay me fer his time! 


O the men decided along with their 
good ladies that Jimmy was doing a 
foolish thing. And meanwhile the long 
weeks hurried forward, and Jimmy 
wrote feverishly as he had done in the 
far past, and by extreme grace of Provi- 
dence made his sentences boil and race 
over paper. 

Of Mrs. Jimmy, who was Mary Belle, 
and who was worth knowing,—if a 
writer may say so,—not much may be 
said at this moment. Mondays she 
washed cheerfully; Tuesdays she 
ironed ; Wednesdays she baked bread— 
and it was much better than any baker’s 
bread. She was always cool and sweet 
and dainty. Sullelle’s description of her 
did not quite fit. 

On her head was a crown of brown, 
ruddy gold. Her forehead ran low—as 
must the forehead of any beautiful 
woman. Her eyes were almost as violet 
as the eyes of the star and they were 
altogether as mysterious, and much, 
much steadier. Her cheeks were smooth 
and like lilies with a flush on the petals. 
Her throat was like a white marble post 
rising from unknown wonderful and de- 
lightful places. She had never heard of 
Villon, and she didn’t know a villanelle 
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Whan he passed the kitchen dose, he peused and locked deoply tate die ayes of Macy Belle. "Ase you sorry Fin 0 port, 
dear?” he questioned. His lady looked up from the merrily frying pudschope: "Whe no, Jimmy; it never hurt none, did it?” 
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from a pump-handle; but she could fry 
sausage with all the odors and ardors 
of Araby suspended in each bite. She 
had been told by the ladies of Pokus 
Center that Jimmy’s affections were 
leaving her, and for a single hour she 
had felt a pang like a toothache near her 
heart ; then she had remembered the rice 
croquettes and lemon pie Jimmy had 
asked for “come supper-time.” 

A bit later Mary Belle reasoned it out 
in this way: A good woman, who has 
borne to a clean, good man two perfect 
children, and who has never dodged a 
single moment of the agony and the 
worry of motherhood, need seldom be 
afraid of anybody’s wiles. It is the 
slackers in motherhood who have 
troubles of their own. The perfect 
mother knows her own strength. That’s 
one of the rewards God gives the truly 
virtuous. Besides, Mary Belle knew of 
the charms she possessed, and bided her 
time. 


 etentdhlge sean Jimmy Kib was 
toiling away at the side of his di- 
vinity, coaxing back the flamelike figures 
of speech which even Rowkey’s had not 
driven from his soul. And Sullelle 
brooded over him, and watched him, and 
wondered about him, till she decided, 
impetuously, that she would quit experi- 
menting with a dream, and would set 
about creating an actuality. 

Jimmy was writing. He had his desk 
at the window—the single window. 
Theoretically he was building a play 
according to the directions of the star. 
Just at the moment he was writing some- 
thing like this: 

DARRAN 

But if I should let myself love you 
now—now, when I dare not, what an- 
swer could I make to the future when it 
rushes down on me—on us both? What 
could I say? (He begins to pace the 
room.) 

MARA 

Take these flowers. Violets from me 
will help you to be brave for me. (She 
gives him the violets. One falls.) Take 
them all, dear, and remember what they 
mean to me. Remember— 

Jimmy looked at the star. She could 
now move about by means of a crutch, 
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which she managed very daintily. She 
was speaking, and the tones in her voice 
were shifting with subtle perfectness. 

“The time has come—‘the time has 
come,’ the Walrus said. Listen, Jimmy! 
I must fold up my silks and laces, and 
like the best of my profession, hasten to 
do my manager’s bidding. I can’t walk 
much, but he will feel happier when he 
knows I’m somewhere near Broadway. 
Meanwhile, I’ve sent your verses to some 
publishers I know, and they are wild 
over them. We all believe you are going 
to make the ‘hit of the year.’ Then, too, 
this play seems a little better in some 
ways than ‘The Stolen Sonnet.’ Your 
future is rather sure. Here’s where I 
take you up on a high mountain, and 
show you the kingdoms of this world. 
Let’s talk.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy. “You say.” 

“Then, here’s the first question up: 
when are you going to New York with 
me? I’m a bit hungry for Gre’n’ich 
Village.” 

If the world had suddenly exploded 
like a highly charged bomb and blown 
Jimmy across the horn of the distant 
moon, he would have been less surprised 
—for, you must know that, after all, 
Jimmy was very simple-minded. 


HIS was one of the biggest moments 

of Jimmy’s life. Always when he 
wrote his ballads and sonnets he thought 
of Mary Belle’s eyes—how deep they 
were, and how broad her throat was— 
her throat rising like a shaft of marble 
from wonderful foundations. Jimmy 
thought of these things now. By a cu- 
rious trick of comparison that comes 
sometimes in big moments, Jimmy 
thought of the woman with whom he 
had been play-working for weeks, and 
she seemed a little shell of a girl filled 
with big thoughts and little ones, and 
artificial touches of habit born in a 
world of which he really knew nothing. 
For a long time afterward he thought of 
Sullelle as a kind of human parrot 
decked up in rainbows. 

“Are you listening, Jimmy? This is 
most important. When do we go sailing 
out of this quiet lake? I want you in 
New York. I want you working for me 
—by me. And Darran said: ‘Life will 
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mean nothing to me if I am not brave in 
the greatest adventure.’ ” 

Jimmy answered slowly: 

“To New York? Why—I guess I am 
not going. Why should I go, Sullelle? 
I guess I’m going back to Rowkey’s in a 
few days. They’ve got their fall stock 
in—fall and winter.” 

Sullelle laughed merrily. 

“Don’t make me coax you, and don’t 
be foolish. You are going. I mean to 
introduce you to my world. You're my 
discovery. I mean-to put the author of 
‘The Stolen Sonnet’ very high in my 
world indeed. In six months you will 
have made more from pot-boilers alone 
than you can make here in ten years. 
And then, when our play—our play, 
Jimmy—is finished, you'll be about as 
rich as you ever dreamed of being, un- 
less you dreamed of being worth six 
figures. Don’t you see?” 

Now there was a light in the star’s 
eyes that Jimmy had never seen there 
before, and a slow red stain had begun 
to lift across the creamy fullness of her 
perfect throat. Her lips quivered a lit- 
tle. Jimmy, who had only seen one 
great play in his life—Marlowe in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,”— 
remembered that Marlowe had sobbed a 
little like that between lips that flut- 
tered and fell to a perfect mad line of 
delight. 

“You have a future before you that 
is offered to few. You aren’t going to 
be stubborn and foolish, are you, dear? 
You aren’t going to spoil all the fun, 
are you?” 


“Bot there’s my life here. And 
besides, there’s Mary Belle to con- 
sider, too—” 

“Sure,” said Sullelle soothingly. 
“Mary Belle wouldn’t care for New 
York, of course—it’s too big and too 
wise for her and the kiddies. You 
wouldn’t want them there. They’d be 
a drag. Besides, before long you’d send 
them thousands of dollars. And at last, 
like all other men of the world, 
you’d—” 

Jimmy looked at her with widening 
eyes. 

In full-throated ease Sullelle sang his 
old quatrain: 


“How shall I my lady find? 
By her flowery dress— 

Purple lilacs turned and twined 
Round her loveliness.” 


“Yes,” said Jimmy dully, “but I wrote 
that quatrain to Mary Belle. There 
was a firemen’s rally, you know—like 
we have out here country-ways. She 
was a little cold white goddess, y’know, 
in a dress o’ purple lilacs.” 

He could not see. The inspired color 
began to fade from Sullelle’s throat. 
She sagged a bit limply in her chair. 
Her hands were belted with little welts 
where she had folded her fingers. 

“J:mmy—you are not in earnest. It 
is only that you do not see, dear. You 
are not thinking. Your head is full of 
dreams, but not the right sort of dreams. 
How could you dream of a girl with a 
carrot face at a firemen’s ball? Don’t 
you see it is your great creative instinct 
that makes you read beauty into every- 
thing—even into the horrible things that 
go to make up this Pokus Center? For 
such as you are, the proper environment 
is absolutely essential. You must be 
helped so that those old latent and won- 
derful visions of youth once more run 
riot in your brain. When I am gone, 
you'll sink back into a stagnant pool of 
littleness and misunderstanding. In a 
little while you will be ‘have-did-ing’ 
and ‘have-went-ing’ with the rest of the 
common oafs. Understand, dear, I’m 
not criticizing the common people. They 
are simply not your people. You will be 
submerged if I go—if you do not come.” 

“T’ll be submerged in this if I—do 
not—go?” repeated Jimmy dazedly. 
Then he brightened. “Why, yes—so I 
will—just like I was before you came. 
And isn’t that pretty good, Sullelle? 
And besides, there is Mary Belle, with 
a throat like a white post of marble, and 
eyes like a bird at dawn. I couldn’t 
have Mary Belle with me—nor the kids? 
Then, in pity’s name why should I go?” 


HE® put away his typewritten pages 
and went home very thoughtfully. 
Things had taken a queer turn. When 
he passed the kitchen door, he paused 
and looked deeply into the eyes of Mary 
Belle. 

“The play’s about done,” he said. 
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“Yes,” said Mary Belle with utmost 
gentleness. 

“Are you sorry I’m a poet, dear?” 

His lady looked up from the merrily 
frying pork-chops. 

“Why, no, Jimmy ; it never hurt none, 
did it? Why?” 

“I’ve a good chance to make some 
money by it if I go to New York with 
Sull—Miss Merdhoff. She wants me 
to write and to adapt her plays. There 
are ways to get into the upper-class 
magazines. No living man can break 
into them without help—and from a 
small town.” 

“Then you’d be a big man, Jimmy ; 
but I don’t see how I c’d go, what with 
the childurn, an’ the new farm comin’ to 
be managed, an’—” 

Mary Belle’s tone was very wistful. 

“T guess, Jimmy, I couldn’t go with 
yuh—like you’d want me. I’d have to 
stay. But I aint none afraid—if yuh 
think it’s best.” 

The great white throat lifted out of 
wonderful and delicious and inscrutable 
places. The wide eyes deepened into 
two pools of glory. The tumult and the 
shouting in Jimmy’s soul died away. 
Poetry and plays seemed things of some 
remote and childish past. ‘They were 
useless in the economy of the life he 
cared most for. He heard his children 
shrieking happily in the back lot. A 
breath of Pokus Center breeze, rich with 
clover, swept him like music. 

I have now my lady found, 

In her purple dress. 
In my heart she’s loved and crowned 
For her faithfulness. 

What is it that men sell their souls 
for, anyhow? For what do men sell 
their souls and put aside the gifts and 
aggrandizements of the world? 

Mary Belle’s neck was stained pink 
with kisses. 

“Oh, ‘Jimmy!” she gasped. “Your 
pork-chops—they’re overdone. Why— 
you foolish—anybody ud think you’d 
jist found somethin’.” 

Oh, Mary Belle! Ah! Mirabelle! 
HE store was deserted. Its cool 
emptiness was locked in summer 


quietness. Out of the dimness the shelves 
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peeped, shadowy and dull with dreams. 
At the distant doorway a breeze rustled 
and was still. The flies droned through 
murmurously, as if they owned the 


place. 
On the counter, in the half-light, a 
man lay flat on his face asleep. 


Crumpled under his right arm was a 
paper on which he had written a few 
straggling lines of verse. 

At this moment some one came bounc- 
ing into the store, and jarred the sleeper 
awake with a mighty blow. 

“Jimmy Kib, git alive. You’ve missed 
the greatest thing this Pokus Center 
ever did see. A special on the P. & C. 
went plumb through North bridge. It 
was a theatrical troupe, y’know. They 
had to pry the Pullman out the mud on 
the crick-bottom.” 

Jimmy sat up rubbing his eyes. 

“T must ’a’ been asleep quite some 
time. Anybody hurt?” 

“No—o’ course not. 
hurt them kind o’ folks.” 

“Sullelle M—” 

“Say, how d’you know that?” 

“T guessed. D’you say she was bad 
hurt?” 

“No, o’ course not. 
wus hurt.” 

Jimmy Kib arose from his’ dreams, 
crumpling his verses in his hand. The 
imperial hour was drawing to its close. 

“Did you see her? What was she 
like? Little an’ tissue-papery, an’ ashy- 
pink, an’ a voice like melted honey ?” 

The customer looked Jimmy over in 
adult disdain. 

“Gimme a quarter’s wuth o’ clippin’s. 
You're on a lit’ry drunk ag’in, aint yuh? 
‘Little an’ tissue-papery’ is good, but it 
aint true. Say, Jimmy, she’s a big, rangy 
blonde, built like one o’ them old high- 
wheel bicycles. An’ her voice—oh, 
Lord! Say, she’s got a voice you could 
ketch the drift of, more’n a mile away. 
I know, fer I heerd it.” 

“What'd she say ” Jimmy asked anx- 
iously, holding hard for his illusions. 

“Aint it funny how careless them kind 


You couldn’t 


I said nobody 


o’ women kin be? She says: ‘What 
t’ell’s all this row about? Got the mak- 
in’s, anybody? I’m perishin’ fer ,a 


smoke!’ ” 
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A Complete Resume 
Of the Opening Installment 


ELICIA RADING—with a father 

who was neither bad nor exceptiun- 
ally foolish, but weak—could remember 
no time when life had been a stable, 
prosperous thing. And now Rading’s ap- 
pointment as overseer at Melai in New 
Guinea seemed to Felicia to be pretty 
near the final hope. 

One evening, shortly after their ar- 
rival, when Felicia was watching the sun- 
set, Charles Warton, wealthy and a Gov- 
ernment inspector, wearing a white suit 
and white shoes, landed from his palatial 
yacht and walked over the rough plank 
pier. It was then that Warton and 
Felicia met. 

“You—after all these years!” Warton 
muttered to himself after that meeting. 
“A. child like that—you! Keep away, 
keep away, you fool!” 

But Warton did not “keep away.” The 
next time he stopped at Melai he found 
Felicia missing—she had gone for a 
tramp in the “bush” and had become lost. 
Warton realized the seriousness of the 
situation and organized a_ searching- 
party. And it was Warton who found 
her. He put his arm around her. He 
was savagely glad of the night and the 
forest. He bent and found Felicia’s lips. 

“Is this love?” she whispered. 

His clasp tightened fiercely around 
her. “You believe it too? The truth, 
now! Be straight with me.” 

“Would I be lying here in your arms 
if I didn’t?” 

Warton led her back to the house. 
“Good night,” he said indistinctly. Be- 
fore she realized what he meant to do, 
he had knelt and kissed her feet; then 
noiselessly he left her. 











CHAPTER III 
PRISONER OF LOVE 


half-hour before the dawn 
really breaks above the world. 
The man had padded round and 
round, round and round, up and down, 
up and down the small strip of cleared 
ground ever since the early dark. His 
white clothes were covered with slime 
and red earth and bits of dirty quartz 
and clay. The blood was hammering in 
his body; he had had often to clap his 
hand over his mouth to shut in the shouts 
of frenzied excitement and delight. 


| was dawn, or rather just the 
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The man was Tawlin, and he had set 
out to search for Felicia. He had not 
found her. He had forgotten, by this, 
that she had existed ; he would not have 
cared if he had learned she had been 
found dead; he would not have stopped 
them if he had seen natives carrying her 
off, chanting their death-cry trium- 
phantly. He had found gold. His soul 
shook with it; he was mad with it. 

He had kept the lantern low all 
through the dark, so that he might have 
a glimmer of light as long as possible 
with which to watch the gold that chance 
had given him. For it had been chance. 
A rock had slipped, carrying down with 
it great mounds of the bank on which it 
had hung. Tawlin had lost his way, and 
cursing, had used a certain tree, its roots 
high flung into the hot air by the land- 
slide, asa mark. He had returned there 
in a circle, and sat down viciously, his 
revolver cocked, to wait the night out. 
He had had a lantern, his revolver, and 
matches for a fire. He had known he 
must be within five miles of the village, 
anyway. He had set his lantern on the 
ground and looked about for a decent 
place to rest. The river widened not far 
off; he had heard its roar and been 
thankful he was well away from the 
swamp, at any rate. 

He had come back for the lantern, 
now flaring up, since the slight draught 
that had been present while he had been 
carrying it had ceased. 

Something had glittered on a piece of 
rock. Tawlin had stooped and picked 
it up. His mouth had gone cinder-dry 
inside. Gold! It was gold. A stream 
of words, uncouth, blasphemous, rever- 
ent, foolish and profound, had ripped 
from his lips. He had found what all 
men sought and gave their lives to get. 
He had found it by chance—it was all 
round the rock, sticking to it. 
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and Lovers 


By Olive Wadsley 


"PAWLIN had always hated and 
loathed work, and had loved the lei- 
sured ease of the slacker and the shirker. 
It would be his now. He explored 
about, swinging his lantern wide, to get 
a wider view. 

He had got one at last that was too big 
for him in every way. It embraced some 
wooden stakes. He was on the Mason- 
Baker claim! He had fallen down, his 
face pressed against the ground, his 
hands beating impotently on either side 
of him. Suddenly he had sat up again 
and listened. 

That slide was new; it had happened 
in these last hours. 
did not know. They knew the claim was 
theirs; but he knew, too, that they had 
long since given up working this part. 
He had heard one of them say it needed 
machinery, and they were too poor to 
get it over. Nature had been wonder- 
fully useful; she had done in one brief 
moment what cranes and winches would 
have taken months to do. And Mason 
and Baker did not know. That was the 
thing that mattered. 

Tawlin had begun to walk then. He 
had walked all night ; sometimes he had 
stopped and tried to dig gold out with 
his fingers; then he had gone out again 
on his chosen treadmill. Get it, get it, 
get it! His handsome eyes were glitter- 
ing slits of fire; the veins of his face 
were swollen like cords. He muttered 
as he tramped: “Get it, get it!” 

Yes, but how? He knew the law of 
claims as well as any man. 

“Jump it?” 

He dared not. He had heard of and 
seen the Government punishment for 
that sort of thing. A jumped claim was 
a thing neither native nor white man 
ever forgot about; it stamped a man 
from New Guinea to his grave, wander 
where he would. 


Mason and Baker ° 


Felicia did not 
hear his light 
footfall. She 
was standing on 
the veranda, 
waiting. 


plucked at 
shaking 
which 
get at the 
to handle 
into hard, 


Tawlin i 
his lips with > 
fingers—fingers 
itched and burned to 
gold, to have the right 
it, to change it 
round money—money that would 
open closed doors and smooth 
the roughest road to favor of mankind. 
A vicious sullenness took possession of 
him as he brooded. He could steal here 
at night and get what he could ; that was 
all right. And he could get a good bit, 
too; but then it had to be got off the 
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island, and then it had to be explained. 
There were a dozen little niggling for- 
malities, and if it were traced back— 
A sick shiver ran over him. 

It would be traced sooner or later, if 
he did not somehow obtain possession 
of the claim and work it legally. If he 
got help, it might be done. He would 
have to pay enormously, though, for 
that help—to get some trader to work 
for him, sell off the gold. They were 
not to be trusted, either. He trusted no 
one, being himself a liar. A string of 
easy oaths dropped from his lips. It 
was here, all round him—a lifetime’s 
fortune, probably. And he had to let 
it pass. 

“Will I?” he muttered. “Will 1?” 

His mind sought frenziedly to find 
some way out, some means by which he 
could cheat another man of his birth- 
right and go unpunished. He had heard 
—how often had he heard them say so? 
—how hopelessly and yet doggedly 
Mason and Baker had _prospected, 
worked old claims to wring a living 
from the earth. 

They had, at the end of ten years, got 
just enough to keep them going. For 
six months of the year they were up at 
Rikimer, working their claim there. 
They had pegged at this one as a sort of 
forlorn hope; they had been exploring 
one day, and a chance blow swung at 
the tangled growth to clear a way had 
sunk into the ground, and the heavy 
knife had come up with a sort of smear 
upon the end of it. Then they had 
hacked the rock like mad, dug in the 
ground, slaved and toiled—and found 
nothing. 

They had been just starting for Riki- 
mer, and all their kit had been packed, 
their plans made. They had staked 
their claim and left, pretty sure that it 
was nearly worthless. It ought to yield 
a few odd ounces ; they would be able to 
get that when they came back. Tawlin 
had heard them discuss it all often. 

If he had money,—a decent sum,— 
he might buy some one behind whom he 
could shelter; that was an idea. Some 
rotter out to make money, ‘who did not 
care a curse whether he stole or not, did 
not mind if it became known! ‘Too 
risky! There were some men who had 
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watched the sun rise between the iron 
bars of their cell windows in former 
years who would do the job; but after 
all, it was too risky. The other plan 
was best: to work at night, and get 
the gold off somehow by steamer. He 
ran over the traders whom he knew. 
Tippy Rei? Not much! A Chinaman 
kept his oath too well; Tawlin wanted 
no one to whom honor made any definite 
call. 

Borges, the half-breed? He might 
do. He was a devil for cleverness; the 
white part of him gave him cunning, 
and the colored side his contempt for 
cleanly trading, if the inducement were 
big enough. Tawlin thought he would 
see to that, all right. He took away a 
lump of the quartz in his pocket, ac- 
tually scratching at it with his nails as 
he walked along, to try to get the gold 
out. 


E hid behind some trees to watch if 

anyone was on the lookout at the 
Radings’ place. No one was visible. 
Then, with a hideous start, he saw the 
Government yacht in the bay, gleaming 
in the hard sunshine, trim, beautiful, 
alert, her very smartness carrying some- 
how an authority. She looked costly 
and arrogant, and in some indefinable 
way official. 

It was not the time for an inspection ; 
Tawlin knew that. He worked up his 
books whenever the date drew near, or 
else paid up the natives and generally 
put his house in order. 

Why was the yacht there? He hated 
things official—powers of ruling, pow- 
ers that sought and probed and judged, 
—hated and loathed them. And now, 
of all times, to have a man here inspect- 
ing! What rotten luck! 

Some one was coming; they were not 
near yet, but his trained ears had caught 
the faint sound. The quartz made a 
bulge under his stained, torn white coat. 
He hid it hastily beneath the under- 
growth and then, screening himself as 
much as possible, waited. 

Felicia and a man! He saw her skirt. 
A grin passed over his good-looking 
face. For the first time since his dis- 
covery, he remembered that he had gone 
out the evening before to search for her. 








“Why, Rading,” he said, “it’s gold. It is! I swear it is!’ ‘And I found it!” Rading answered violently. 
“T found it, d’you hear? You stand back!” 
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H’m—buckskin boots, not cheap ones, prove of endless value to Tawlin. What 
either—London buckskin boots, immacu- on earth the fool saw in Felicia he was 


lately cleaned. He peered 
forward and saw, dis- 
tinctly, Warton’s face. 
He was bending his head to 
kiss Felicia. 

Tawlin felt the hot sweat 
break out on him. He lay 
still, his chalk-dry mouth 
half open, his eyes still 
staring. 

“There’s a poem I’ve read 
somewhere,” he heard 
Warton’s deep voice say- 
ing. “Something about 
one soul drawing another’s 
near to it. ‘My soul this 
hour has drawn your soul 
forever nearer yet.’ 
That’s it—that’s what I 
feel. Since last night—” 
He stooped and caught 
her in his arms. ‘You've 
got me,” he said. He 
swung an arm free and 
opened his hand wide and 
then vehemently closed it, 
shut it so tight that the 
knuckles showed ivory- 
white beneath his tanned 
skin. ‘Like that,” he said 
tersely. ‘“That’s the way , 
I belong to you—alto- j 
gether, as if you’d im- 
prisoned every bit of 
me.” 

The birds sang / 
overhead in careless, { 
idle gayety; per- f 
fume seemed drift- 
ing on the little 
breeze. 

“Happy?” Taw- 
lin heard Warton 
ask; and then he 
heard  Felicia’s 
voice. 

“No — happiest — 
—happiest of every- 
one that has ever loved.” 

In his hidden place Taw- 
lin shook with laughter as 
he watched them kiss. 

Warton too—Warton, of all 
men! This morning’s chance might 


at a loss to understand. ‘Tawlin 
himself had tried to “rouse” 
her, as he described it, and had 
failed. 

“And she’s a rotten little 
nobody, with a soak for a 
father,” the told himself 
amazedly. “And no_ looks 
worth mentioning.” 


AWLIN narrowed his eyes 

to see a little better, and 

the smile began to crease his 
face again. Life knew some 
funny moments. This morn- 
ing might come in handy 
sometime; he was not likely 
to forget it. Warton was 
kneeling by Felicia now, 
kissing her hands. Taw- 

lin could see the parting 

in his thick hair. 
Beastly well groomed, 

the beggar was; some 

men had all the 
chances. He envied 

Warton his position. 

Simply because 

Warton was what 
he was, who he was, 

Tawlin hated him. He would 

like to injure him in some way. 
“I’ve got to go,” he heard 
Warton saying now. “In a 
month I'll be back again, my 
little love. Swear to me 
you will never go into 
the bush again. Swear 

it.” 

“I swear,” Felicia 
said, laughing a little 
at him. 

Warton gave a big 
sigh. 
“Tf you.-knew 

what I felt when I 

was hunting for you 

last night! I had 

my hell then, I 

Leonie had been think. Felicia—” 
= a of “Charles !” 
n a 7 ° ’ 
a Pon oa Darling, I’m 
dead serious. Look 


erous place for a pen 
youth than now. here,”’—Tawlin saw 


y 
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a dark color mount under Warton’s tan, 
—‘“look here, I’ve got to ask you for 
your word, I want you to promise me 
you'll keep our secret faithfully until 
I come back again. I'll be able to ex- 
plain then—I hope.” 

He did not look at her; he was look- 
ing down at the ground, idly pulling at 
the coral-tinted shrub. 

Felicia put out her hand and very 
gently turned his face up to hers. 

“Looking in your eyes,” she said 
softly, “the dearest eyes in the world 
and truest, I swear to you I will keep 
our secret always, until you say, ‘Now 
we can tell the world.’ Does that sat- 
isfy you, big lover of mine?” 

“Satisfy me!” he muttered. He 
pressed his face against her hair; his 
voice, muffled, oddly stirred, reached 
Tawlin faintly. ‘May I get what I de- 
serve if ever I break your trust in me, 
Felicia.” 

They were gone a moment later, and 
Tawlin was free to grub out his lump of 
quartz and go on his way home. 

First, when he reached the house, he 
hid the quartz; then he shouted for his 
boy and ordered a bath. An hour later, 
smart and immaculate, he breakfasted. 
He was still grinning at the memory 
of Warton and Felicia. + 


© densest came in. Of all the small 
community he had most liking for, 
and sympathy with Tawlin. 

“The man has breeding, my dear,” he 
had said pettishly to Felicia at the end 
of an argument upon the merits of 
Mason and Baker. ‘“He’s the only man 
amongst ’em who has.” 

“And he is the only one who is not a— 
it’s a borrowed word, but there’s not 
another to use—a gentleman,” Felicia 
had flashed back. 

Felicia hated him. He had told her, 
early in their acquaintance, a question- 
able joke, and the memory of his sly 
glance—a glance which asked, “Are you 
one of that sort, my sort?”’—still made 
her feel disgusted. 

Mason and Baker and old George 
might be aitchless and starched-shirtless, 
and they might blow heartily upon their 
tea and consume it with more enjoyment 
than decorum, but they were good sorts, 
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cleanly, open-hearted boys who treated 
every girl with shy chivalry, although 
they probably had never heard the word 
and would not have understood it if 
they had. 

Tawlin knew his manners from A to Z 
—and was a cad. 

He welcomed Rading languidly. 

“Just back from that hunt for Fe- 
licia,” he said. ‘Dead beat, pretty well. 
I hear she’s been found. I was coming 
up, but I happened to see her walking 
with Warton.” 

“A nice fellow,” Rading said patron- 
izingly. “No swagger about his posi- 
tion, and so on. I liked him. Fact is, 
Tawlin, I’ve come up to consult you 
about a small affair. Keen, the—er— 
man who owns the warehouse and so on, 
has sent me out a sum of money ; it came 
to-day—a special bearer brought it. The 
fool at headquarters made a mistake and 
sent it on—he need not have come for 
another month about it; it has to- be 
given to Luffy when he calls again. As 
you know, I haven’t a decent hatbox to 
keep anything in in my place; really, 
the way one is expected to live out here 
is a scandal—it is totally unfit for any 
man of my standing. I came up to ask 
you if you would keep this money—it is 
in gold—in your safe until the time is 
up.” 

He placed the sealed bag on the table 
and turned his eyes away from it. 


"TR island was Rading’s last chance; 
he knew that. He was weak, but 
he was not evil, and gratitude at last 
had begun to blossom in his sterile soul. 
There had been a chance to make good; 
all these other men, Tawlin, Mason, 
Baker, were doing that by honest toil. 
Ambition, clean, fair ambition, flickered 
up in him feebly. He would do likewise. 

The money had been a temptation. 
He could have asked Warton to take 
him back to the town; he could have 
gambled there ; of course, he would have 
won, and he could have paid it all back 
into the bag long before it was time to 
hand it over. Those had been his first 
thoughts, and then the poor little new 
hope had struggled for its chance of life. 

Warton did not sail till that evening ; 
he had to go on board, but the yacht 








He could see the sobs shake her slender body. He wanted to get at the man who had told her. He had come to her with 
love owning him utterly, and he had found all his happiness in ruins at his feet. 
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would be in the bay till the turn of the 
tide. Rading’s inflamed blue eyes—in- 
flamed by the bad whisky which had 
sapped his will and strength—saw it 
rocking leisurely at anchor. It was a 
heavenly day; it would be a lovely run. 
The hope gave a little shiver in his soul. 

He caught up the bag of money, and 
walked, almost ran, to Tawlin’s house. 

It would be hidden away there in the 
safe. He would not be able to see it or 
get it. He felt a sort of flamboyant 
gratitude to himself for being so noble ; 
ambition was getting on. He was an 
honorable business man,—by gad, he 
was!—and he would show 'em on this 
island yet! 


T= took up the money. 

“T’ll give you a receipt for it,” 
he said, weighing it in his hand. “How 
much ?” 

“Two hundred,” Rading said proud- 


* uNice little sum,” Tawlin said care- 
lessly, dropping the bag into the safe 
and locking it. 

He wrote out a receipt on a printed 
form and handed it over. 

An idea was feeling its way to com- 
pletion. 

He glanced at Rading. 

“Have a cigar?” he asked. ‘No, no, 
dear fellow, one of these, the best. And 
a drink? This is pretty useful whisky ; 
I get it direct from Scotland. Oh, just 
a fad of mine. One can’t get away 
from a taste for the best in things, even 
trifles, unfortunately, if one has been 
brought up to appreciate. That’s one 
of the curses of this life out here— 
what?” 

He was pouring in the whisky lib- 
erally. Rading’s eyes snapped a little 
in weak delight. 

“Of course,’ Tawlin ran on in his 
pleasant, well-bred voice, “of course 
your advent was a godsend to me. 
One can and does like the excellent 
Mason and Company, but ’pon my word, 
I used to yearn for one of my own kind 
in a way.which was nearly sentimental.” 

“T can imagine that feeling,” Rading 
said slowly. “And yet,”—he drew him- 
self together, as it were, to launch his 
little protest, to exploit his new, bright 


courage,—“‘and yet, y'know, Tawlin, 
being alone out here, having to manage 
absolutely on one’s own, being the leader 
of all those native beggars, it—it puts a 
man on his mettle, rather.” 

‘Tawlin surveyed him through the film 
of silver-blue cigar-smoke ; he read Rad- 
ing so thoroughly, so doubtlessly. The 
plan was nearly matured ; he would put 
it to the test at the right moment. 

“Yes,” he said meditatively, “it’s good 
to be, as you say,—you put it very well, 
Rading,—on one’s mettle, on one’s own. 
I suppose I seem a bit weak to you. I 
mean, I dare say you judged me by my 
last remark. I must own to a cer- 
tain dependence on surroundings, I’m 
afraid.” Rading glowed; he had the 
unique opportunity of feeling a strong 
man, an unbending, stanch upholder of 
this fine tradition. 

Because of this, he took only one 
whisky, though his every nerve seemed 
to clamor for another. But Tawlin had 
found him strong. 


E walked back, feeling he quite liked 

the glare and flood of heat, his thin 
shoulders very squared, one hand twist- 
ing his mustache to a smarter. bend. 
Felicia was sitting on the veranda. His 
thoughts were tinged with agreeable if 
rather remorseful sentiment as he looked 
at her. 

Poor little girl! He had given her 
rather a thin time, he feared. Never 
mind—he was going to alter all that 
now. A few years of keen, unremitting 
work, and he might be able to. take her 
home and give her all she needed, ina 
modest way, of course. 

“Getting to like this place, Felicia?” 
he asked. “You're looking very fit, at 
any rate, young woman.” 

“T like it. Oh—so!” she said happily. 
“Father, you’ve no idea how it grows on 
one. Or have you?” 

He said it did, studying one of his 
lean hands a little too attentively. With- 
out looking up, he said: 

“Fact is, this place is a sort of haven 
to me, Felicia.” 

He shot a glance at her then, a little 
furtive and anxious, but pleading, and 
in some way at least, it seemed to Felicia, 
containing a fluttering sincerity. 
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She was inclined to be grateful for 
the very sky and dust to-day. She went 
and sat on the arm of Rading’s chair. 

“T expect you'll make a splendid suc- 
cess here,” she said with the quickest, 
most eager sympathy. “I’ve noticed how 
you can manage the men; and—and 
being put down just to manage, or go 
under, it does keep you pretty taut, 
dosen't it?” 

“I fancy,” Rading said, “that Keen 
will realize he’s chosen the man for the 
job this time.” He patted Felicia’s 
hand. ‘Nice fellow, Warton, I thought, 
didn’t you?” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CLAIM JUMPER 


: HANGED, hasn’t he?” Carboys 
i said to the other man, half hid- 

den in one of the club’s most 
comfortable chairs. ‘You haven’t no- 
ticed it? Oh, well, Bertie, you never 
had more discrimination than a bull- 
frog.” 

“Don’t believe anyone besides you has 
noticed it, either,” Bertie’s undistressed 
voice replied. ‘An’ you're so beastly 
clever—half the things you notice never 
happen!” 

“Hark at him!” Carboys grinned at 
the others, sipping drinks. “Hark at 
him !” 

He glanced cautiously around. 

“I bet little Mrs. Forsythe has, any- 
way !” he said. 

“Oh, shut up,” the hidden Bertie 
growled. “That sort of thing—War- 
ton’s way of going baldheaded for any 
woman he chooses to admire, without 
caring a hang whether she’s engaged or 
married—is the one thing about the old 
chap I cannot stick. It spoils even the 
finest part of him a bit, to my way of 
thinking. If a woman’s married, leave 
her alone; that’s what I say.” 

“That’s probably what Warton would 
say too. The trouble is, with him, they 
wont leave him alone!” Carboys re- 
torted. 


IN his own house Warton was restlessly 
scanning his books. He must read, 
do something to fill up the time. He 


dare not write to Felicia; he had made 
no arrangement to do so. It was too 
risky to senda bearer with a letter. 

He had only thoughts to live upon, 
and that life was treating him badly. 

It was years since he had opened 
Tennyson ; he looked through the pages 
for “Maud.” 

“Shine out, little head sunning over 
with curls!” He saw Felicia’s head, felt 
it pressed against his shoulder. An- 
other two weeks to run before he could 
possibly start for Melai. And even then 
—when he reached there? He would 
have to leave again. 

He hated time at that moment; it was 
balking him. Its very defense had be- 
come an aggression to him now. He 
went out to see if a cable had come for 
him ; there was nothing. He went back, 
sick into the soul of him with waiting, 
fed up with life, to his big, cool house. 
It seemed drearily empty. He went out 
again, and walked. Even now he was 
not wholly used to the thought of the 
stupendous thing which had come into 
his life. He had disbelieved so long,— 
chosen so deliberately to take his choice 
among the second-best lest he should 
have to make some sacrifice for the high- 
est,—that his own utter absorption filled 
him with a wild amazement 

He went back to the office and in- 
auired again. 

There was no cable. 


“[*XTRAORDINARY growths, half 

human, they sometimes seem to 
me,” Tawlin said, pointing with his stick 
at a huge orchid the petals of which 
opened and shut like lips. 

“Beastly,” Rading said with unac- 
customed vigor. “Beastly, I call ’em. 
I must say I can’t like all this exotic, 
dashing, clinging sort of effect there is 
out here. Almost indecent, it seems to 
me sometimes.” 

Tawlin grinned. He was one, very 
often, with the crash of life this place 
held. It caught him at his lowest; he 
knew it, and only hid it lest he should 
be judged. 

Mason and Baker were such paltry 
livers—weak-kneed, indeed, according to 
his code of life. Tawlin’s plan was 
ready now, perfected in every detail save 
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the very last. Borges had come into the 
bay four days ago, and Tawlin had got 
him to his house, and they had talked 
together over their drinks, talked into 
the night. 

Borges was like a picture, horribly 
like the chocolate-box type, with his 
black curls and his limpid blue eyes and 
girlish lashes. His teeth were white and 
small, his lips scarlet; he was so pretty 
that he was unbearable. And he was 
evil. Evil with him was like a talent 
he had cultivated all his life. ‘They 
knew him round the coast, sneered at 
him, tested every transaction and were 
careful of him. His father had been a 
Greek, his mother a girl from somie un- 
known tribe; she had killed Borges’ 
father ultimately, and then had cast 
young Piko down on the mission steps 
and vanished. The mission had chris- 
tened him Patrick, the missionary in 
charge being loyal, as well as Irish; and 
the traders had rechristened him Nick, 
for obvious reasons. ‘T'awlin had dealt 
with him for a couple of years. Tawlin 
probably knew more about him than 
most of the white men in New Guinea. 

When Tawlin had finished with Nick, 
and Nick had done him as much as lay 
within his power, they had both drunk 
to their own success. The morning had 
found ‘Tawlin with a vicious headache 
and a steel-strong resolution to get to 
work. 

He had gone up to Rading. 

“There’s a sago swamp,” he said 
casually, “I rather think you might care 
I've a free day, if you’d care for 
It’s your line, not mine, 


to see. 
me to take you. 
you see.” 

Rading was convinced he was a busi- 
ness man. His own new _ keenness 
seemed a marvelous thing to him; he 
was not one to lose an opportunity. He 
said so eagerly, and there was something 
pathetic in the eagerness of this derelict 
of fifty about this backwater warehouse, 
with its modest trade. 


HERE were more of the Lest cigars 
to smoke as they tramped. ‘The 
young stems of the underbrush cut 
against their high boots in wet, thorny 
trails; the dim gloom, which was still 
not cool, was broken by the lovely color- 
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ing of birds in the trees. Rading stopped 
often and mopped his face exhaustedly. 
Tawlin went on, only looking back to 
call him carelessly; he utterly ignored 
the other’s weariness. ‘The contempt he 
felt for Rading was limitless; but he 
would serve T'awlin’s purpose. 

Rading had the certain obstinacy weak 
natures so often possess; he set his teeth 
and held out. Once when Tawlin called, 
he actually essayed a laugh, though it 
was given with a gasping breath. 

He wanted to cry out and say: “Is it 
much farther? Where is the place? 
When shall we get there?” But he said 
nothing. 

He came upon Tawlin suddenly, 
standing beneath a palm tree. Instantly 
he straightened up and tried to assume 
a nonchalant poise. 

“Round about here anywhere?” he 
asked, trying to hide his hurrying 
breath. 

“Bit farther,” Tawlin said, eying him 
keenly. “I’ve lost my watch,” he added. 
“Dropped it just about here.” 

Rading had sat down on the ground. 

“T’ve had a good look,” Tawlin went 
on anxiously. “Rotten luck—what ?” 

Rading stood up and began to look 
about aimlessly. 

“If you'd search this part, I’ll take 
an outer ring,’ Tawlin said. 

Wearily Rading began to stir about 
on the ground with his heavy stick. 

Tawlin, behind his back, was watch- 
ing him with a look of fierce, angry in- 
tensity. Would the old fool never get 
on? 

“Hallo!” he heard Rading exclaim. 

He was at Rading’s side in a second, 
his white face wet and quivering. 

“T thought I saw it, saw a sort of 
shine, y know,” Rading explained. ‘But 
no luck.” 

He bent again, and this time his face 
went grayish white. Tawlin knew his 
plan had begun to work. 

“What's that you've 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” Rading whispered. 

“Let me look.” 


found?” he 


FRAvine’s thin, veined hand closed 
jealously. He shot an angry, fright- 
ened glance at Tawlin; he knelt down 
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and with his free hand began to scrape 
among the rubble of dirt and stone and 
broken quartz. 

Tawlin knew there was still the small 
nugget to find. He had half stuck it 
into the earth itself. He waited, pre- 
tending to go on hunting for his watch. 

He heard Rading give a stifled cry. 

He went across instantly. He was in 
time to see the nugget in the other’s 
shaking hand. 

“Why, Rading,” he said, “it’s gold! 
It is’ I swear it is!” 

“And I found it!” Rading answered 
violently. “I found it, d’you hear? 
You stand back! You stand back!” 

Tawlin ripped out a great oath. 

“By—why, I’m glad you’ve got it, 
man!” he cried. “I’m glad, d’you hear?” 

Rading stared at him, his mouth drop- 
ping open, his hand clasping the gold 
nugget inside his coat. His face looked 
violent and yet piteous. 

“T’ve never—never had such luck be- 
fore,” he said, licking his dry lips. “I 
did find this. There’s no reason why 
we should share. I did find it, I tell 
you !” 

“T’ll swear to that,” Tawlin said. 
“Pl—” He caught at the other’s arm 
and shook it. “D’you see that—that 
post? You do—you must—there in 
front of you, you blind fool! It’s a 
claim you're on; it’s a claim!” 

“That’s a lie!” Rading screamed at 
him. 

Tawlin swung him across, forcing him 
with all his young, lean strength before 
him. 

“See that?” he asked, very low. “Look 
at it.” 

Rading sat down and burst into tears. 
A minute before,—one little minute,— 
the world had been his own—at his feet 
to tread upon and crush out the every 
desire he chose to create. Now he was 
@ pauper again, and a wooden post 
barred his way. His eyes were blood- 
shot when he looked up at last. He was 
tired out now. 


“nN A ASON’S, I suppose?” Rading said 
in a whisper. 
“And _ Baker’s,” ‘Tawlin answered. 
And then: “Rading!” 
The word cut the air like a bullet. 
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“Yes,” stammered the other. 

“Are you all a weak fool, or is there 
any grit about you? It’s your chance 
now—if I help you, if we help one an- 
other. Are you on?” 

Rading’s eyes met his. A sullen color 
flooded the older face; it spread from 
the throat to the hair, a dull, dark flush 
of shame. 

“D’you mean—d’you mean we'd jump 
the claim ?” 

“Listen!” Tawlin said. .He bent 
down, his hands on his knees, his face 
close to Rading’s. ‘Listen! Mason and 
Baker don’t know of this; if they did, 
d’you think we shouldn’t have heard of 
it? Of course we should! Why, only 
yesterday Mason had to borrow from 
me. They don’t know. And they’ve got 
the claim up at Rikimer, and you found 
this. I can swear to that. What’s in a 
wooden peg or two hammered in the 
ground? Nothing. You found this by 
yourself. It’s your discovery. Mason 
and Baker never discovered that gold 
you're holding close to you. You got it. 
Are you going to give it up?” 

He waited, his hot, imperative eyes 
fixed unswervingly on Rading’s. 

“Are you going to hand that nugget 
over to Mason or Baker as soon as you 
get home?” 

The weak blue eyes before him shifted 
irresolutely. He saw, as distinctly as if 
it were a visible, tangible thing, tempta- 
tion pass before Rading’s will; he saw 
it halt and saw the uncontrolled, in- 
dulged will slide back before it. It ad- 
vanced ; it had him. 

“No,” Rading said ; his face was ugly. 
“No. I found it. Finding’s keeping.” 

“Rading, we've one life to live, each 
of us, and so far you and I haven’t got 
much we wanted out of it. Fate’s been 
against us. If we take a risk, we can 
work this. Are you agreed?” 

Rading rose to his feet; he looked 
round furtively. 

“Yes,” he said huskily. 


 ¥ they come up, they’ll know at once,” 
Tawlin said. 
They were nearly home now, he and 


Rading, and the talk was over. There 
had been a panic-stricken retreat, just 
as Tawlin had expected, when it came 
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to the use of Keen’s money in the affair 
—the money which had been placed in 
the safe earlier in the month. But the 
lust had got Rading then; the panic 
passed. Besides, the money would be a 
mere nothing to him, later. 

“How can we stop them going up?” 
Rading asked hurriedly. ‘‘Mason’s 
often on the track, too.” 

“Borges knows of a drug—” 

“T wont! I wont!’ Rading nearly 
shriecked. “It would be murder—mur- 
der, I tell you.” 

“You needn’t tell me in that tone, you 
driveling fool!” Tawlin answered vic- 
iously. “Shut up, can’t you? It’s a 
harmless drug that gives a little fever, 
and that’s all.” 

“IT wont be in it,” Rading said ob- 
stinately. “If that’s your game, then 
I am out of it—for good.” 

“All right, all right!” Tawlin said. 

“Swear you will not use it!” Rading 
insisted, almost firmly for him. 

“All right. I swear.” 

ASON was down with a sort of 

headache that evening. He was at 
Rading’s house when it came on. ‘Taw- 
lin was there too, and Mason and old 
George. 

He decided to go to bed early, and 
Rading followed him out to the veranda. 

“Tawlin didn’t mention the date of 
the festival, did he, when you saw him 
before coming here?” he asked the boy. 
His heart was sick within him; he was 
shivering with misery in the heat. 

“Never saw him,” Mason said heavily, 
“till I met him at your place. S’long, 
Mr. Rading; the boys make the feast 
full moon. Don’t you worry. Our boys 
wont go for more’n a day.” 

“Hope your head will be better in the 
morning,” Rading said. He could have 
shouted his relief aloud as he walked 
back to the smoke-filled room. 

He poured himself out a drink. There 
was no necessity now to work so hard 
and stint himself of his little comforts ; 
there would never be any necessity 
again. He pictured home—an English 
country house and a little hunting. 
Tawlin had said the field might yield 
them any wealth; it was impossible to 
guess its limitations. And he, Rading, 
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had found it. That was true—he had. 
And surely the law should recognize a 
claim like that? Even if the law did 
not, moral right was his. 


CHAPTER V 
SHATTERED HOpeEs 


HE cablegram had come. Warton 
held it in his hand. It had come 
all the way from Paris, traveling 

along inch by inch, mile by mile, over 
the sea and under it. 

He read it, and after one instant’s 
pause laughed aloud like a schoolboy. 
He had won. The way lay plain before 
him. 

He was standing in his bedroom; he 
had been just going to his bath. He 
saw his face in the shaving-mirror. 

“Tm an ugly devil!” he said aloud, 
scrutinizing himself keenly. ‘God 
knows what she can see in me!” 

He read the cablegram again, and the 
glass gave back the foreshortened pic- 
ture of his head, bent down; the square 
chin still dominated all the face. 

Warton lifted his head and called for 
his boy, the boy who valeted him. 

“You take this letter by Governor 
House. Go quick, sonny. You wait 
answer. Plenty quick, and then Jauw- 
bada will be pleased.” 

The ‘boy, a strapping Trobriand, 
grinned at him and departed. He came 
back in an incredibly short time, bearing 
an envelope with the scarlet seal, and 
handed it to his master. Warton read 
it quickly: 


Dear Charles: 

For heaven’s sake go, and come back 
your old self. Who or what is the 
burning attraction? 

Savory. 


He laughed carelessly. He had got 
his leave—that was all that counted. 
He sent up a shout for his boy again, 
and told him to pack and to send a 
boy down to the harbor to arrange 
about the yacht. He rummaged among 
his ties and socks to choose the best. 
As he ransacked drawers, he sang. His 
happv voice, scarcely rising to real song, 
was the only sound in the still place. 
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ELICIA was watching the glassy 

waters of the bay; they lay spar- 
kling and turquoise-tinted in utter peace- 
fulness before her. Above her bed—the 
dreadful iron affair with the dragging 
net—a calendar of days was hung. As 
each day passed, it was struck out ; there 
still remained thirteen. 

Out of the blue stillness a sound rose 
clear and free. It was the siren from 
some boat. She sprang up and stood, 
her eyes dilating, her cheeks carnation- 
touched—watching, watching. 

It came again—a trumpet-call to love, 
it seemed to her. 

He had come back so soon, sooner 
than she had ever dared to hope, sooner 
than he himself had said. 

Tawlin heard the siren’s call too; he 
stood motionless, listening to it, waiting 
for the yacht to round the bay. Its 
presence filled him with a sort of sick, 
futile anger. 

He saw the churn of the smooth 
waves, saw them break into tossed, gold- 
shot froth before the onward swoop of 
the yacht. She came to anchor in the 
center of the bay and lay like some 
-gorgeous white bird at rest. 

“Time, time,” Tawlin kept muttering 
to himself. “And I have no time, 
scarcely.” 

His brain was turning round and 
round one idea, like a caged animal upon 
a treadmill. Warton’s being here at this 
time meant endless difficulties; it might 
mean— Tawlin gave himself a vigorous 
shake and tried to sneer at his own 
thoughts. Baker had a poisoned foot ; 
it had been stung apparently by some 
insect which had somehow got into his 
riding boot. He would be laid up for 
a week or two, at any rate. 

“What luck for us!” Rading had said 
feverishly when Tawlin told him. 

Rading was drinking heavily. He 
did not mean to think; life had always 
had a down on him; he would get even 
now. And he had found the gold, and 
no one had touched it, either Mason or 
Baker. They had fallen ill. 

“Very considerate of ’em,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he drank, trying to 
laugh at his own wit. 

Borges had taken off one lot of gold; 
he was to make his money on commis- 
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sion. He had had Keen’s two hundred 
for his consent to help, and he was to 
take a fifth of the entire profits. All 
the money, after the two hundred had 
been replaced, was to be banked at 
Queensland by him. 

It had all worked so easily; there is 
an ease about infamous dealings which 
seems to threaten simply because of this 
security. The shiver of that dread had 
passed through Tawlin. He stared at 
the yacht between narrowed lids. War- 
ton’s presence meant perhaps nothing ; 
perhaps— The suspicion of everyone, 
which in a criminal is a part of his 
stock-in-trade, made Tawlin think of 
Nicky Borges. But he had Nicky’s sig- 
nature to the last draft he had paid in. 
He had stood over him pretending to 
joke while he had written it, and he had 
known just as well as if Borges had 
uttered it in words the baffled anger the 
half-caste was feeling. No, not Borges. 
Rading? Tawlin laughed contemptu- 
ously. In the middle of the laugh he 
stopped. Of course, Warton had come 
to see the girl. An attraction, a power 
which draws, generally also possesses the 
strength to repulse. 

If Warton were also out of the place, 
in another month or so Tawlin and Rad- 
ing would be able to clear off. He 
caught up his hat, jammed it down on 
his head and set off at a run. 

Fool, fool, not to have thought of 
this before! He’d soon settle friend 
Warton’s hash now; he’d settle it so 
well he would never come back to 
Melai, in all likelihood. 


A*> Tawlin neared the Radings’, he 
stopped running and tried vainly 
to dry his face. 

Felicia did not hear his light footfall ; 
she was standing on the veranda, wait- 
ing. : 
“Hallo, Miss Felicia! So you haven’t 
gone down to welcome Warton,” Tawlin 
said with a smile, praying inwardly that 
she would not notice the shortness of 
his breath. 

She turned to him aloofly. 

“Do you want Father?” 

The question implied, quite distinctly, 
that for no other reason was he welcome 
at the house. 
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“Yes, I’ll go through to him,” Tawlin 
said, coloring angrily. 

He leaned casually upon the veranda 
rail and gazed speculatively at the 
yacht. 

“Nice chap, Warton,” he said conver- 
sationally. ‘Wonder if he’s got his 
wife with him this trip?” 

He shot a sidelong glance at her. 
was saved; she had not known. 

“TI don’t think she’s out here much,” 
he went on casually. “It’s no place for 
a white woman really, if her husband 
can afford to let her live at home, 
y'know. Of course, Warton can. He’s 
a private fortune, I believe, as well as a 
good salary, lucky devil! I’ll be getting 
along in, I think; I’ve a point or two to 
discuss with your father.” 

“Wait,” Felicia said. “Please.” 

She looked at him straightly ; he saw 
that her face was quite colorless, but 
there were no tears in her eyes. Tawlin 
was conscious of a certain contemptuous 
admiration for her, after all. She must 
love Warton; at least, it had sounded 
(not to mention looked!) uncommonly 
like that the day when he had watched 
them ; but she wasn’t showing any white 
feather now, at any rate. He had 
guessed right. Warton had not told 
her; he had not really imagined that he 
could have done so. If Felicia had been 
older—yes, she might have accepted the 
situation; but now— 

He turned on his heel and sauntered 
off, congratulating himself on his own 
smartness. 

Warton was coming up between the 
trees; he was whistling; the music was 
the setting to the love-song everybody 
knows, “Beauty’s Eyes.” He whistled 
well; once or twice he broke off and 
sang a note or two. In the deep, warm 
stillness his voice carried easily. 


He 


ELICIA stood still by the rail, her 
face looking toward the opening in 
the trees where ‘he must come out. 
“T need no stars in heaven to guide me, 
I want no sun, no moon to shine, ; 
While I have thee, dear love, beside 
me—” 
The voice stopped; Warton came 
from the shadow into the diamond-white 
sunshine. 
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“Felicia.” 

His voice, exultant, full of eager love, 
called to her gladly. He came nearer; 
even when he was on the veranda-steps, 
he still believed that happiness heid her 
silent. ‘hen he saw her eyes. 

“What is it?’ he asked. “Tell me. 
What has happened ?” 

She spoke then. 

“Nothing—now. It all happened 
years ago when—when you were mar- 
ried.” 

“Who told you?” 

“As if that mattered!” she said; her 
voice was trembling with the tears she 
would not show. 

“Who told you—d’you hear?” Warton 
repeated savagely. 

“Oh!” Felicia cried. “Can’t you see, 
don’t you feel, that everything beside 
the one fact doesn’t matter at all— 
scarcely exists? Oh, Charles, why did 
you do it—why did you lie to me? Oh! 
I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it.” 

She slipped to her knees and laid her 
arms upon the rail and hid her face on 
them. He could see the sobs shake her 
slender body as a tempest madly tears 
its way over the slender trees in spring- 
time. 

There were two spots of fever-color 
high up on his cheek-bones; the blood 
was drumming in his head. He wanted 
to get at the man who had told her; he 
was too bitten by his rage to be able to 
feel for Felicia yet. He had come to her 
with love owning him utterly, crowning 
him with its hope and splendor, and he 
had found all his happiness in ruins at 
his feet. 

Felicia rose and went to the door. 

“Good-by,” she said. 


HAT sobered him. His face lost its 
color, save for the two scarlet spots, 
and went ashen white. 

“What do you mean?” 
thickly. 

She put her hands on the loose latch 
to lift it. All she wanted was to hide 
away now, and somehow try to forget. 

“T am going,” she said faintly. “I 
sha’n’t ever see you again.” 

Warton’s hand closed on her wrist like 
a vice. 

“So you condemn me without giving 


he asked 
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me a chance, even!’ he muttered; his 
voice was almost gone. 

Some touch of the old gay pride 
which had been hers came to Felicia 
then; she raised her face. . 

“A chance?” she questioned clearly. 
“What is your plea? Did you suppose 
I would never find you out? That is it; 
it can be the only one. Let me go. You 
have no right to me any more. Oh, it 
isn’t that you are married which matters 
so; it is that you lied to me that day— 
that day—” Her voice trailed off. 

“Lied to you,” Warton said hoarsely. 
“So you think I meant to live a lie with 
you? If you’re the sort that can be- 
lieve the very lowest instinct without 
giving one chance to something better, 
you can go.” 

He released her hand violently. 

A wave of sheer anger swept over 
Felicia; the cold anguish she had been 
feeling was wound about with a sheet 
of sudden flame. 

“It was you,” she cried, “who swore, 
kneeling before me, that you would be 
true to me, utterly, forever. You swore 
it knowing that every word you uttered 
was a lie, was forced to be a lie in action 
whatever you might feel within your 
heart. You spoke of guarding me, of 
caring for me, and your care would have 
given people, the world, the right to 
mock at me and pass me by. I gave you 
all I had, my heart and soul, and you 
took them, knowing the truth, even while 
you kissed me.” 

She turned away. 

At that second, if she had even 
glanced at him, he would have swept her 
into his arms and there and then taken 
her off with him. 

She fumbled with the handle; the 
door had stuck. The wood was bad, and 
it blistered with the heat. 

She looked so young and somehow 
helpless. The furious rage which had 
possessed Warton fell from him sud- 
denly. 

“Felicia!” he said. 

“It’s all wrong! Everything in the 
world is wrong!” Felicia said desper- 
ately. 

“If you'd only listen!” Warton broke 
in wildly. “Give me a chance!” 


Rading came through the door. His 
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petulant face had some dignity in it for 
the moment; his inflamed eyes were 
stern. 

“T believe that is your yacht out in 
the bay, Mr. Warton,” he said. “I wish 
you good day.” 

Warton gave a short, hard laugh, 
turned on his heel and went. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PAYING or LIFE’s DEBTs 


E, yacht was as he had left it; 

| it awaited him, perfect and spot- 

less. Captain Anderson was sit- 

ting, sleeping peacefully under the awn- 

ing; the mate was drowsing in the 

shade. It had been a quick run for 
them, and they were both tired. 

Warton sprang noiselessly on board. 
His voice, sharp and unpleasantly 
cracked, waked them both effectively. 

“Get this boat moving,” he ordered. 
“And hurry—d’you hear ?” 

He passed into the saloon and went 
straight to the spirit-stand. It was 
locked, and he had not the key in that 
suit. He broke the lock with one quick 
wrench of his strong hands and lifted 
the whisky decanter. He drank nearly 
a tumblerful neat, and then went up on 
deck again. 

There seemed to be a fire within and 
without. It was as if a furnace had 
been lighted beside his brain. He lay 
in the long chair, his hands opening and 
shutting, his breathing harsh and noisy ; 
once or twice he shouted to the Captain: 

“Get on, can’t you?” 

By nightfall he was forcing the men 
to make racing speed, and then he cursed 
them and kept calling for more pace. 

He lay on deck all night, drinking 
and singing—singing divinely despite 
his fevered brain and burnt-out throat. 

They made Port Moresby in record 
time. He was sober then, though he 
looked half dead. His face had fallen 
in; his eyes were bloodshot; and be- 
neath them gray pouches hung. 

He walked to his house. When he 
had bathed and changed, his secretary 
came to him. He was a youth with a 
pleasant face and an adoration for 
Warton. 
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He handed his employer a sheaf of 
open letters, cables and papers. 

“You told me to open everything, 
sir,” he said. 

“Did I?” Warton asked dazedly. 
“Quite right, then. You can go, if you 
like.” 

One cable was from his wife. 


Second thought, you are rich enough 
for more. Bea sport for once. 
LEonNIE. 


His gray face twitched. He began to 
laugh noiselessly, sitting there in his 
shaded room. He laughed and laughed, 
rocking to and fro to his spasms of 
mirth. As suddenly he stopped. 


E sat still, huddled up in his chair, 

and thought. It all came back to 
him: himself at twenty-three, just down 
from Oxford, the great chance of a 
year’s travel “to see the world,” as his 
father had said generously. 

He had seen it, as most youths do seem 
to elect to see it, at the lowest end. He 
had not been alone; he had had three 
friends; they had done the thing in 
style. Of love, as anything save the ful- 
fillment of the moment, they had none 
of them thought; they were too keen to 
get the most out of life that ran so swift- 
ly in their veins. Leonie had been the 
discovery of San Francisco ; then a more 
treacherous place for youth than now. 

Warton never felt the sirocco without 
smelling, at that instant, the roasting of 
coffee-beans and the strong perfume of 
chypre. There had been a hot wind- 
storm that day in Frisco, the day when 
he had sat in the hotel talking to Leonie, 
watching her, wondering about her. The 
heat had seemed to roll in in waves 
through the cheap shrunken doors and 
windows. They had been roasting coffee 
in the hotel, and all the place was redo- 
lent with the aromatic, pungent smell. 
Leonie had been steeped in chypre, and 
she had been beautiful; he had been in 
love with her, and she with him. They 
had both been trying to get out of life 
the utmost joy and gayety. Leonie had 
stooped above Warton’s head and kissed 
him swiftly; of marriage, save as the 
gateway to a greater freedom, neither of 
them had had the power to think. They 
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had been married that evening by the 
magistrate. A month later Warton’s 
father had died, and he had been forced 
to return. He had been dull, unlike 
himself, during the home journey, and 
had bored Leonie beyond endurance. 
And when they had reached his home, 
he discovered he was penniless; his 
father had had enormous losses. 

He was an only child; his mother had 
died when he was a boy. He had got a 
berth of sorts at last, and he and Leonie 
had gone into lodgings. Both of them 
had found out by then that marriage 
meant something more than spasmodic 
love-making and search for gayety, and 
they both had tempers. Leonie had left 
him finally two years after their mar- 
riage; their life for the last year had 
been one of either nagging or stormy 
misery ; they had parted with a shamed 
relief. He had given her what he could, 
and she had gone back to San Fran- 
cisco. Neither wanted freedom special- 
ly; both had had enough of marriage; 
they separated for good almost affec- 
tionately. 

Warton owned, the hot color creeping 
up his face, that often he had found his 
marriage (which was no marriage, really 
—had scarcely ever been save, perhaps, 
for one ardent moment) a convenience. 
People knew about it dimly, knew as 
much or as little as he deemed advisable ; 
it was a sort of defense for his intrigues. 
If Leonie had wanted freedom, he would 
have given it to her; but she too knew 
the value of retreat and the cover af- 
forded by Warton’s name. Slackers both 
in the finest things, they each managed 
to have a good time. 

Discovery after discovery of his fa- 
ther’s “mistakes,” charitably so called, 
had made Warton sneer at the word 
honor. He had paid off the misused 
moneys as fast as he could, and he had 
cut loose at the same time from the bond 
which he had valued. When he had 
come out to Papua, he had got free of 
debts at last, and he meant to wring 
from life the prestige and pleasure he 
had lost. He had worked hard because 
his iron strength needed exploration, and 
played harder; and he had drunk deep 
and lived freely ; he “got something out 
of it all,” as he told himself with sar- 
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donic triumph. And across his hewn 
path of pure self-confidence and gratifi- 
cation Felicia had stepped. 


HE had no idea even now, sitting there 

in his working-room, why he had 
loved her, wanted her. He only knew 
that from the moment when he had risen 
and stood beside her that evening on the 
yacht, he had never lost the sense of her, 
the sense that between himself and her 
some bond existed which even death 
would not sever. He had sneered at 
himself, laughed, fought the thought 
with a certain angry desperation. It 
had triumphed; and then he had gone 
to her. It is true, unbelievable as it 
may seem, that during that sunlit and 
spray-dashed journey he had never once 
remembered his marriage; for nearly 
twenty years he had ignored it. It was 
not very wonderful that, when his whole 
being was possessed by the greatest emo- 
tion he had ever known, he should for- 
get it utterly. And then, on the night 
when he found Felicia, he had remem- 
bered. Quite suddenly, holding her to 
his heart, feeling the worship and pas- 
sion her surrender awaked in him, the 
memory had come to him of the chain 
which bound him; at that moment all 
his past life seemed hideous to him—he 


was caught as in an unbreakable grip, . 


by a clear vision of all that the misspent 
years had done for him. 

All that night he had paced the shore, 
padding up and down on its coral-tinted 
sands with long nervous strides. He 
could get a divorce; but then there was 
the question of time. And Felicia might 
find out. He fought the question over 
and over; should he tell her or not? 
He knew all the while that he longed 
not to do so. She was, despite her pa- 
thetic little assumption of world-wis- 
dom, such a child in love; to her, love 
and trust meant one and the same thing. 
He did not feel he could bear to have 
her despise him. She need not ever 
know. Melai, mercifully, was a place 
that no one dreamt of visiting ; his own 
visits would have to be made discreetly. 
Directly he was free, they would be 
married. It was not as if he were 


wronging Felicia, he told himself, 
strove to make himself believe. 

He had cabled to Leonie at once; a 
divorce was not a very difficult thing, 
he knew, for such as himself and her, 
and he had ample money. His direc- 
tion that any course was to be taken, it 
did not matter what, and that only speed 
counted, drew Leonie’s amused reply: 


Racing ahead; expect freedom three 
months ! 


HO had told her? He walked to 
his desk, unlocked a certain hidden 
drawer and took from it a private list 
which he himself had compiled. It was 
kept up to date by his own vigilance. 
Melai: Mason and Baker, miners. 

M. from Queensland branch, B, from 

Brisbane. G. Carey—Kansas, Taw- 

lin? 

He stared at the mark of interroga- 
tion. He had not seen Tawlin, he 
thought—missed him, somehow. 

He went down to the club on purpose 
to find Dickery, who knew everyone and 
never forgot a face. 

“Dickery,” he said, ‘‘who’s Tawlin, of 
Melai?” 

“Not Tawlin,” Dickery said with his 
big laugh, “nor of Melai. Try Eton 
and a scandal later, I should think.” 

“What's he like?” 

“Smart, shifty, good-lookin’, You re- 
member he came over three years ago 
and hit up that rotten row with poor old 
Fred.” 

“That man!” Warton said. He was 
getting him back into his mind slowly. 
But what did it matter to him, and how 
did he know? 

Dickery ran after him. 

“I say—anything wrong?” he asked. 
He and Warton had long been friends. 
Warton’s eyes met his unresistingly. 

“Wrong?” he asked. He laughed un- 
pleasantly. “Not exactly that. Life’s 
righting itself, rather. I’m paying now 
for the things I’ve owed for years— 
that’s all.” 

He went into his room and locked the 
door and sat down again. His arms 
were outflung on the table, and pres- 
ently he laid his face on them. 
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|~earey JHE stillness of the musty office 

4 9 was punctured by a single, 
heartbroken sob. Gregory 
Hawkins straightened his attenuated fig- 
ure as quickly as his rheumatism al- 
lowed, creaked the revolving top of his 
bookkeeper’s stool and stared nearsight- 
edly into the gloom. 

The sob had come as a shock to his 
high-strung nervous system, for Gregory 
Hawkins had fancied that he was alone. 
It had become a habit of his,—this re- 
maining on his perch like some benign, 
featherless eagle,—after the clerical 
force had departed to its many homes 
and divers amusements of the evening, 
to sit in high state on the rickety chair 
which was nearly as ancient as he, and 
to speculate dreamily on the might-have- 
beens. 

Gregory needed solitude for his day- 
dreams. The laughing, chattering, argu- 
mentative, gum-chewing office force was 
too much a personification of the actuali- 
ties of life. A man of fifty-five cannot 
envision himself in knightly armor when 
he is hemmed about by the exuberance 
of an average age of, say twenty-eight. 

Then, too, there was no reason in the 
world why Gregory should hurry away 
from the office, and he never did so 
except on those rare occasions when a 
restaurant dinner appealed to his gusta- 
tory senses. Of course dinner was a 
necessary evil, an ordeal which must be 
bravely faced and gamely borne—an in- 
evitable interlude between the toil of the 
day and the romance of a moving-pic- 
-turized night. 

Seeing no one, Gregory retrieved his 
horn-rimmed glasses from the desk, 
slipped them on his beaklike nose and 
surveyed the office more intently. In 
the opposite corner he discerned the 

















ghastly ground glass of the boss’ private 
sanctum, the door austerely closed. Cir- 
cling to the right with his eyes, he saw 
dim rows of filing-cabinets and the door 
of the cloakroom. No one was there. 
To the left of the private office were 
desks ; the desk of the credit man in a 
royal alcove all its own; that of the 
chief filing-clerk and that of the billing- 
mogul. And between those desks and 
the door to the stockroom were the half- 
dozen battered things which did duty as 
physical supports for the typewriters of 
the stenographic force. 

In that corner the gloom was well- 
nigh impenetrable. Gregory Hawkins 
was about to doff his glasses, classifying 
the sob-sound as a figment of the imag- 
ination when it came again, deep- 
throated, misery-freighted. And he 
knew whose sob it was. He spoke 
tremulously. 

“Oh! I say—Miss Edith!” 

Silence for a while and then: 
I’m here.” 


| 


Co secon? clambered stiffly down 

from his throne and stepped gin- 
gerly across the office to the door-frame 
where his fingers found and twisted the 
light switch. Instantly the room was 
bathed in the white glare of the newly 
installed hydrogen lamps. 

He blinked rapidly, like an owl flung 
suddenly from Stygian darkness into a 
noon-day glare. Gradually his watery 
eyes became accustomed to the brilliance, 
and he turned his gaze inquiringly upon 
her of the sobs. 

Despite red-rimmed eyes and tear- 
stained cheeks, the girl was undeniably 
pretty: short and slender, her figure 
promising much when it should have 
reached womanhood’s estate. The teary 
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eyes were large and round and pathet- 
ically unhappy; and she was siaring at 
the elderly little man, her bosom rising 
and falling with the last physical undu- 
lations of her emotion. 

“What—what— You oughtn’t to be 
crying.” 

“You don’t know, Mr. Hawkins; you 
just don’t know !” 

“Don’t 1? I guess I’ve lived long 
enough and seen enough to know that 
a young girl like you hasn’t got any call 
to be sitting around a stuffy old office 
after hours, crying like that.” 

“T have. And you'd cry too if you 
were a young girl, and there wasn’t any- 
thing ahead of you in life but just only 
—only—wmi-i-isery’” Again the tear- 
ducts rose to the occasion. 

Cregory Hawkins was frankly per- 
turbed by this unusual display of femi- 
nine emotion. 

“Stop—please stop now. Let’s—let’s 
talk it over. You oughtn’t to be crying 
thataway. Tell me all about it.” 

“I—I can’t!” 

“Why not? Haven’t I always been 
like a father to you?” 

“That’s just it—you've been like a 
father, but you aint a father! If I had 
a father now, or a mother, or even a 
brother—” 

“If all you need is some one to tell 
it to, there’s Donald. And if a girl 
can’t tell her troubles to the man she’s 
engaged to— Hey! What’s the mat- 
ter now?” 


HE lachrymose limpness had dropped 
from her suddenly. She was on her 

feet steadily, facing him with eyes flash- 
ing and her lithe young body taut with 
fury. ‘Don’t you ever mention his name 
to me again!” 

“You mean I aint to mention Donald 
Bridwell to you?” 

“T mean just that. I hate him!” 

“Shoo—now! You aint got any call 
to talk that way. He’s a nice young 
feller, and you're engaged to him.” 

“Does that look as if I’m engaged 
to him?” She flashed forward a slim 
left hand. Gregory Hawkins scrutinized 
it closely. 

“Hm! What you done with that 
ring? It was a real pretty ring.” 
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“I—I’ve given it back to him!” 

“Well, Iswan! Here! Here! That 
don’t have to start you crying again. 
There’s lots of other young fellers— 
even if they aint as rich—who’re just as 
good as him.” 

“They're not—not as good as Don- 
ald! ‘There’s no man on earth as good 
as Donald!” 

“But you were just saying—”’ She 
paid no heed to his bewildered inter- 
jection. 

“And that’s why I’m so unhappy. I 
just wish I could die! I hate him!” 

The man grasped her firmly by a 
pretty, well-rounded left arm. He 
forced her into a chair and seated him- 
self opposite. ‘Tell me all about it,” 
he commanded. “You aint got no one 
else to talk to, an’ we’ve been such good 
friends.” The wistful nuance in his 
voice did not escape her. She stared 
hard at the old man, thin and little and 
alone and eager; hatcheilike face 
seamed with years and toil; tiny, spar- 
rowlike body drawn all together and the 
puny muscles tensed with a physical de- 
sire to help the girl. 

He’d been good to her ever since the 
day she first walked into the office, ex- 
plaining innumerable little details of the 
office routine which had removed many 
of the thorns from her path. He had 
always been so pathetic, grateful for the 
opportunity of going out of his way to 
serve some one else. It was a pity, she 
thought, that he had never married ; 
he’d have made such a dandy husband 
and father. And now as he sat there, 
he fairly quivered with eagerness to ex- 
pend some of his lavish store of affection 
and paternal yearning. The girl leaned 
forward impulsively and covered his 
skinny little hand with both of hers. 

“T WILL tell—only it isn’t any use; 
you can’t help.” 

“Just having some one to listen—the 
right way—is a help, aint it, Miss 
Edith ?” 

“Ves, it is. But you can’t help, really. 
It’s just that Donald took me to lunch 
this noon in his roadster; he was acting 
funny, and he wouldn’t look at me 
straight. And then all of a sudden he 
started talking about how badly he felt 
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and—and—weren’t some things better on thataway. It’s hard, but wasn’t he 
than going ahead and wrecking two right, after all? If a man finds out that 
lives— Oh! you understand. You must he don’t love a girl enough to marry her 
understand !” and make her happy, it’s the best thing 

“There, there now, girlie; don’t carry for him to make a clean breast of it 
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then to sud- 
denly have 
him tell you 
that he—that 
you—” 
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Of course he 
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lieve it! I know that is a funny thing 
for me to say, but a woman can tell— 
somewhere—here! And I feel that he 
really does love me. It’s been all after- 
noon—well, as though I knew he was 
going into some—some—danger, and I 
couldn’t do or say anything to stop him. 
He’s been different for days and days 
now—for weeks. I’ve seen this coming, 
only I haven’t admitted that I’ve seen it, 
because I didn’t want to see it. And 
now—” 

“T—I wonder,” he ventured wistfully, 
“if you’d think I was an infernal old 
meddler, Miss Edith, if I kinder—sorter 
looked into it? Oh! he’d never know 
that I was doing it; but I’ve got a heap 
of faith in a woman’s intuition, and if 
you feel like you do after what he’s 
done, why, there must be something in 
it. There just must be. And if you'd 
only let me just look around like your 
father or brother’d do if you had one— 
I aint a-going to do anything to embar- 
rass you. I aint never had a chance to 
do things for people, and I'd like to—a 
whole heap.” 

“You—you—think you might help, 
without Donald knowing anything about 
it?” 

“Donald doesn’t know me _ from 
Adam,” said the old man eagerly. “And 
I might sorter strike up an acquaintance 
or something. Oh! you never can tell 
what you’re going to do when you start 
out on a thing like this; it’s what you’re 
driving at that counts.” 

“And what would you be driving at?” 

“Just seeing whether your hunch is 
right, and finding out if there’s any 
reason why maybe I wouldn’t want you 
to marry him if you really was my 
daughter. From what I know of the 
lad, he’s a right one even if he has more 
money than is healthy for a young man. 
A hundred thousand dollars looks right 
big to a young feller, and it might be— 
oh! a heap of things. And—and—when 
he can make a girl like you love him like 
you do, then there must be something to 
him that’s worth while—enough worth 
while to see he’d be a fool to lose you.” 

She squeezed his thin fingers until he 
winced, and she blinked rapidly to hold 
back the tears. ‘“You—you make me 
feel just like I really did have a daddy,” 
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she said ; and the old man rose suddenly 
to his feet and walked very quickly back 
to his desk. 


HE few people in the city who were 
sufficiently well acquainted with 
Gregory Hawkins to know aught of his 
routine would have been stunned had 
they followed his peregrinations during 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. As a 
matter of fact, Gregory Hawkins him- 
self lived in a perpetual daze which 
commenced when he left an inexplicably 
grateful little girl at her boarding-house 
and set out for the bachelor-apar:men‘s 
which Donald Bridwell called “home.” 
When Gregory Hawkins parted from 
the girl, he was fired with determination. 
For the first half-block of an aimless 
walk he was staggered with the problem 
of where to begin. Gregory was not 
given to dwelling on the abstract, and 
he eventually hit on the eminently sen- 
sible idea of first discovering the where- 
abouts of Donald Bridwell. 

The task in itself promised to be easy. 
Everyone who knew Edith knew about 
Donald: easy-going, good-natured, 
clean-spoken Donald who had fallen 
heir to a bit more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars some two years before and 
who had set the rules of sudden wealth 
at naught by a s‘ern refusal to scatter 
his patrimony to the four winds in wild 
dissipation. 

Gregory knew that the lad lived at 
the Madison apartments, and straight 
to the Madison apartments he went. He 
had no intention whatever of speaking 
to Donald; in fact he was not quite sure 
what he wanted, but he felt that he 
would be in a better position to do what- 
ever he might decide to do, once he had 
located his quarry. 

At the Madison apartments he came 
in for surprise number one. The tele- 
phone boy calmly informed him that 
Mr. Bridwell had left that afternoon for 
an indefinite period. And when Greg- 
ory inquired as to the immediate where- 
abouts of his prey, the opera‘or gazed 
at him with the particular disdain he 
reserved for bill-collectors. A new 
twenty-five-cent piece loosened up his 
tongue: Mr. Bridwell had left orders 
for his mail to be forwarded to the 











Hotel Kausogee at the resort of that 
aboriginal name. 


Spe excitement of the chase had by 
that time seeped into the rather 
sluggish current of Gregory’s blood, ac- 
celerating it considerably. On the im- 
pulse of the moment he telephoned his 
employer, pleaded indisposition and re- 
quested a lump sum of the vacations he 
had eschewed during the past five years. 
“Stay as long as you please,” came 
the prompt answer. ‘You've been kill- 
ing yourself with work, and if you take 
a month in Maine, you'll be worth more 
to us when you get back. When do you 
start?” . 
“To-night,” blurted Gregory. 
monson can look after my work—” 


“gi. 


“Good-by and good luck! Enjoy 
yourself !”” 
“I will,” faltered Gregory. “And— 


thank you.” 

He next telephoned Edith and in- 
formed her that she was to keep a stiff 
upper lip; that he was off for a little 
vacation and by the time he returned 
things would be all right. He didn’t 
believe himself, but he was philosopher 
enough to know that if he might en- 
courage her to two or three weeks of 
happiness, she would be no worse off 
at the end of that period than now, 
even though he failed. 

Then Gregory entrained for Kauso- 
gee. Arriving at the scattered village 
to the north of which the palatial hotel 
had been built, Mr. Gregory Hawkins 
made discreet inquiries as to rates at the 
hotel. The answer staggered him. So 
he checked his suit-case at the depot and 
sallied forth for an inspection of the 
hotel. 

He stumbled on his man ambling 
about the grounds. But he stumbled on 
something else which roused the anger of 
him. Donald Bridwell was not alone. 
He was very much accompanied. 

His companion was round and plump 
and extremely blonde. She was too 
white of cheek and too carmine of lips. 
Her eyebrows were too perfect, her fig- 
ure too flawless. And her eyes were too 
big and round. 

Gregory Hawkins knew little of 
women, but he was greatly given to the 
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exercise of his intuition. By that token 
he knew that this woman with the young 
clubman was not the type of girl for 
which Edith should have been cast 
aside; that she was not the kind of girl 
that any nice young man should be with 
in public. Furthermore he suspected 
that this meeting at Kausogee was not 
a chance meeting; he rather fancied 
from the look in the young man’s eyes 
that the blonde was at the bottom of 
Donald’s sudden breaking off with 
Edith ; nor did he alter his opinion when 
he saw glinting from the engagement 
finger of her left hand the identical 
emerald ring which until the second pre- 
vious day had been so proudly possessed 
by the little stenographer who cried her 
eyes red for love of the young man and 
who trusted Gregory to restore her hap- 
piness from a chaos of misery. 


REGORY HAWKINS grew angry 

—angry with the woman and with 
the gullibility of the young man. Was 
the fellow blind? And what right had 
he to look at this peroxided female with 
the same adoration he had shown 
toward Edith? Couldn't he see that 
they were the very antithesis of one an- 
other? Or was it that the exotic per- 
sonality of this flamboyant creature had 
swept viciously from him all sense of 
the rightness of things? 

Gregory was nobody's fool. He made 
his way into the hotel and instituted dis- 
creet inquiries which developed the fact 
that Donald Bridwell and Miss Alyce 
Joyner had arrived at Kausogee at the 
same time, registering at the hotel within 
an hour of each other; that Bridwell 
had a three-room suite on the third floor, 
and she had a similar suite on the second 
floor, and that already the inquisitive 
guests had gossiped about their unflag- 
ging devotion to one another—quite evi- 
dently a very wealthy, very engaged and 
very-much-in-love young couple. 

Whereupon Gregory Hawkins unob- 
trusively went back to New York, where 
he worked with an efficiency which 
would have surprised even himself had 
he not been so enthralled with the idea 
that here, after years of a hermit life, 
he was embarked upon an adventure— 
no mean, selfish adventure, but one 
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Alyce proceeded carefully. She was not the type of woman to let a little fish escape from her hook until she 
was quite certain that the other was really big enough to warrant the risk. 
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which bade fair to bring about the hap- 
piness of two very young and very 
worthy people. 

He dared not think of failure ; mem- 
ory of Edith forestalled the spectral 
doubts. She had touched a hidden chord 
in placing her trust in him, and Gregory 
had sworn valiantly—although not in 
words—that he’d win for her or count 
the world well lost in trying. The 
movies had installed romance a-plenty 
into Gregory. He tried to make him- 
self believe that the girl was his own 
daughter ; and he had an added zest in 
the affair now, for he felt that he was 
saving the young man from a very grave 
error of matrimony. 7 

He proceeded with the meticulous care 
which characterized his rather old-maid- 
ish life. For one thing he visited his 
bank bright and early the following 
morning and drew five hundred dollars 
in cash and had certified two thousand 
dollars in checks drawn to his own or- 
der, in denominations of two hundred 
dollars each. When he left the bank, he 
experienced for the first time in his life 
the sensation of affluence; and with it 
came a wild, insurgent desire to spend. 


lH IS bank-balance was all of eight 
thousand dollars, the result of years 
of toil. Without being the least bit 
miserly, he had yet made saving his 
shibboleth, for in old age there would be 
no one to take care of him. Hard as he 
had worked to save, and despite the sense 
of security that eight thousand dollars 
gave him, he withdrew two thousand five 
hundred with the sang-froid of a bloated 
plutocrat. 

He next visited one of New York’s 
most exclusive men’s outfitters, where he 
asked for two suits of the best that they 
had. The price caused his heart to pal- 
pitate, but he paid it with apparent 
cheerfulness. The alterations took but 
a few minutes, as his figure, while small, 
was a stock size. When he left the 
establishment, he had two suit-cases 
filled with new and expensive clothes. 

He next called upon a young friend 
of his, and into the hands of this friend 
he gave copies of certain telegrams ad- 
dressed to himself at Kausogee, with 
minute instructions as to the time of their 
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transmission. And then, when every de- 
tail had been looked after, when he was 
barbered and Turkish-bathed and haber- 
dashed, he boarded the train for the city 
which is located some twenty-and-odd 
miles from Kausogee. At that point he 
hired a limousine, paid for it in advance 
and ordered himself driven to the Kauso- 
gee Hotel. 

For two weeks Gregory Hawkins was 
to be an idling millionaire. 

There was no doubt as to the details 
of procedure. He had started the game 
because the girl had asked him to; now, 
for purely personal reasons, he would 
not have backed out had he been offered 
a huge bonus for doing so. The spirit 
of the Vikings had entered his thin little 
body and expanded his wizened soul. 
The future could take care of itself ; the 
present was blissful in its uncertainty, 
its emotional panorama and its delicious 
sense of adventure. For the first time 
in fifteen years Gregory Hawkins had 
lifted himself from the rut. 


AWKINS’ arrival at the Kausogee 
Hotel had been timed to a nicety. 
The guests were dressed for dinner and 
were lounging about the hotel veranda. 
The limousine whirred under the porte- 
cochére, and two huge suit-cases were 
tossed disdainfully to two ebony bell- 
hops. In loud and wheezy tones Greg- 
ory Hawkins instructed his chauffeur to 
drive back home and invoked the male- 
dictions of seventeen big and little gods 
upon him did he dare use any of the cars 
for joy-riding. The handsomely tipped 
and inwardly chuckling chauffeur lis- 
tened respectfully, tipped his hat and 
started back for the public garage from 
whence he had come. 

As he crossed the veranda, Gregory 
noticed that Alyce Joyner was alone and 
that she was eying him with a peculiarly 
catlike glance—the sort of glance a cat 
employs in determining whether she 
shall kill her mouse now or five minutes 
hence. 

The scene at the desk established his 
financial position in the world. He 


banged on the counter and demanded 
the suite for which he had wired. The 
clerk informed him that no wire had 
been received. He threatened eternal 
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damnation to the telegraph company and 
called for the best in the house. Price 
was no object. He was eventually led to 
the suite of rooms which was the hotel’s 
boast, attended by a flock of expectant 
servitors. And Gregory played his cards 
well: to the half-dozen who followed 
him to his rooms,—two with suit-cases, 
one with ice, one with a new pitcher, one 
with his umbrella and one as a sort of 
general overseer,—he tossed two one- 
dollar bills. 

“You boys divide that among you,” 
he said grandiloquently, ‘‘and don’t 
bother me.” Within five minutes every 
person in the hotel knew that a million- 
aire was come amongst them. 

He demanded, and received, a table 
alone; and later, because he liked the 
feel of power, he demanded, and re- 
ceived, many other things. 

He kept himself away from the other 
guests; he ostentatiously smoked fifty- 
cent cigars and swore fervently at them, 
designating them cabbage; he tipped 
boys on every possible occasion, and 
once when a demure young girl ap- 
proached him with a cake which was be- 
ing raffled for the Red Cross, he tossed 
her a ten-dollar bill and enjoined her 
not to annoy him thereafter. 

But he was not idle. He had come to 
the Kausogee Hotel with a purpose and 
not for one single instant had he al- 
lowed that purpose to take a back seat 
in his mind—not even for the revelry of 
millionairedom. As a matter of fact 
thirty-six hours had quite inured him to 
the spending of money. He had been 
like a man going into battle: at first 
every dollar had wrung a cry from him; 
but now—ten dollars, fifty dollars— 
piffie! <A bagatelle! 


LL his life Gregory had derived 
amusement from watching others. 
At first he had tried to be of the upward 
surge, but of late years he had forsaken 
that ambition and been content to watch 
them start below him and forge ahead. 
He had taken a philosophical interest, 
just as a critic is analytic in his evening 
at the theater. Gregory had come to 
know people surprisingly well. 
Within two days it became plain to 
him that the young man was honestly 
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and deeply in love with the blonde lady 
who was registered as Alyce Joyner. He 
fancied that she was an actress of sorts— 
chorus-girl sorts. He also divined that 
she was not nearly as much in love with 
the young man as he was with her, and 
that she was on the path of a good mar- 
riage, from a monetary standpoint. Once 
arrived at a decision as to their status, 
the issues for the little old man became 
clear-cut. His next step was to make 
the acquaintance of the lady in the case. 

He indulged in a private chuckle over 
the ease with which this obstacle was 
overcome. A portly matron with a mar- 
riageable daughter had a maternal and 
material eye on the mysterious million- 
aire. She insinuated herself on him, and 
through her he obtained an introduction 
to Alyce; whereat he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the ample blonde, much to 
the fond mother’s disgust. And in so far 
as he was concerned she and her débu- 
tante daughter were retired to the limbo 
of forgotten things. 

With his introduction to Alyce came a 
vague timidity, for Gregory was a man 
of sedentary habits and one who had 
never had any wild oats to sow; or if 
he had once had them, no one had ever 
informed him of the fact. But he had 
heard young bucks in the office discuss- 
ing their amorous adventures, and con- 
sidering the fact that Alyce had patently 
set herself to please him, the path was 
not as thorny as he had somewhat fear- 
fully anticipated. 


HEIR first evening together proved 
a triangular affair. Donald Brid- 
well would not be shaken,—not that 
Donald mistrusted his lady love or her 
affection for him,—but he was simply 
too much in love to be away from her 
side one second longer than convention 
demanded. And within a half-hour 
Gregory knew that victory was to be his. 
Alyce proceeded carefully. She was 
not the type of woman to let a little fish 
escape from her hook until she was quite 
certain that the other was really big 
enough to warrant the risk. So she 
smiled sweetly at Donald from one cor- 
ner of her eye and at Gregory from the 
other, and she questioned adroitly. 
Why didn’t he bring his wife with 
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him? Gregory hastened to asstre her 
that he had no wife, never had had one 
and never expected to be so blessed. ‘lo 
which she coyly answered: “Oh! you 
men!”’ Then she wanted to know how 
it was men amassed such fortunes as his ; 
the answer to which lead was equally 
honest: “Cinch!” he said tersely. “Hard 
work and saving.” Nor did he bother 
to explain that his savings and her idea 
of his savings were somewhat variant. 

The following morning Gregory filed 
a brief wire to his friend in New York. 
‘The message was strictly to the point. 
It said: “Get busy.” ‘The friend got. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon, when 
lunch was finished, he negotiated her 
away from Donald by the simple expedi- 
ent of suggesting that she send him on 
an errand to the village. A page found 
them alone under the trees. “Tely- 
grum fer Mr. Hawkins! Telygrum fer 
Mr. Hawkins!” The boy got a fifty- 
cent tip. 

Gregory read the telegram, frowned 
portentously, scribbled an answer on a 
pad which the boy carried, and when 
that dignitary had departed, idly stuffed 
the telegram into his pocket, being care- 
ful later to let it fall to the ground. 
When he left her, on excuse, fifteen min- 
utes later, she picked up the telegram 
and hastened to read it. 


Can close with Farraday at six hun- 

dred twenty-five thousand. Wire 
instructions. 
Alyce gasped. Six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and he 
hadn’t deliberated more than two min- 
utes over his answer. His only outward 
sign of emotion had been one of annoy- 
ance at being interrupted in a pleasant 
téte-a-téte. From that minute Alyce was 
hooked ! 

Within three days she was giving a 
moiety of her time to each man. And 
she was a bit worried. She was quite 
sure of Gregory Hawkins’ financial 
status, although she had learned nothing 
definite about him, except that he was 
from “the West,” that he was there for 
his health, that he wasn’t given to talk- 
ing about himself, and that he wasn’t 
“so very rich as some people think.” 
However, other telegrams had managed 
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to obtrude their contents on her—a very 
simple matter. A carefully prepared let- 
ter had come to her hands, been avidly 
read and returned. She knew nothing 
definite, but she was willing to take a 
chance. 

And she knew that she must decide 
one way or the other pretty soon. Don- 
ald was growing a bit restive under her 
divided favors. There was grave danger 
that she might lose him whether or no 
if she continued her dilatory tactics, for 
Donald considered himself engaged to 
her. And once he guessed her motives 
were mercenary— It was her cue to find 
out whether she had sufficiently dented 
the millionaire heart of old Gregory 
Hawkins to risk letting Donald walk 
the plank. 


O that end she arranged a moonlight 
walk to the lake. And once settled 
side by side, she got busy. 

“Aren’t you ever lonely, Mr. Haw- 
kins ?” 

“No. Why should I be?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” 

“Got my work, haven’t 1?” 

“Ye-es—and what else?” 

“Books.” 

They paused awhile in the conversa- 
tional cul-de-sac. Then he sighed, and 
she edged closer. Said he: “Of course, 
books are not human.” 

“No-o-0.” 

“And a man likes human companion- 
ship.” 

“Yess” 

“Sometimes I almost wish that I’d 
married when I was young.” 

“Tt’s never too late,” she said coyly. 

“The devil it aint! I’m an old-timer ; 
no good-looking girl would have me, and 
I’m too particular to take any other 
kind.” 

“You're not old!” 

“Going on fifty-five.” 

“That’s not old. <A friend of mine— 
a swell girl—married a man only last 
month who was sixty-seven.” 

“Go on! You don’t mean it! 
with him ?” 

“Sure—reg’lar romance.” 

“No-o. How could she be?” 

“It aint the age: it’s the man that 
counts. A girl can easy love a feller 


In love 





“Tf I’m old enough to be your hus- 
band—” 

“You aint my husband.” 

“I’m going to be.” 

“Not until you get over these fool 
notions you got that you can say who 
I can go with and who I can’t.” 

“Tt aint decent.” 


“Mr. Bridwell! Apologize this in- 
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that’s done big things in life—somethin’ 
worth while.” 

“That lets me out. I aint done any- 
thing—much.” 

“Oh! Mister Hawkins! 
appreciate yourself.” 

“An’ I win by a big majority. I bet 
there aint a nice pretty girl on the face 
of this here earth would marry me.” 

“There is too.” 

“Bet you.” 

“Pet you.” 

“Who?” 

She sprang to her feet very flapperly. 
“Find out!” she dared brazenly and 
darted toward the hotel. Once she 
turned and saw him staring at ‘her, a 
slight smile on his lips. In the sanctity 
of her room she gazed at her mirrored 
self. 

“You poor fish!” she soliloquized. 
“Positively, it’s a shame to take the 
money !” 

And meanwhile the poor fish was 
puffing on a fifty-cent cigar. “I got a 
good mind to marry her,” he was chuck- 
ling, “just for the fun of seein’ her face 
when she learns what’s what!” 


You don’t 


T next devolved upon Alyce to com- 

plete the awakening of one Donald 
Rridwell. She fancied that she would 
not have a very hard time, albeit it 
might be exceedingly unpleasant. 

Of late he had been getting sullen, 
exhibiting more plainly than ever his 
youthfulness. Slowly and surely before 
his eyes an Idol was toppling and an 
Ideal changing to dross. She had seen 
the emotional cataclysm approaching 
and knew that this was the psychological 
time to break things off beyond hope of 
repair or else to reéntangle him in her 
net of feminine charms. And _ being 
very, very sure of the “poor fish of a 
millionaire,” she responded to his lead 
in a very tart and decisive manner. 

He took her to task for indifference to 
him, and she simulated anger most con- 
vincingly. 

“T’ll not have you criticizing me,” she 
flamed. ‘We aint married yet, and even 
if we were, I’d go with whoever I 
pleased.” 

“Sure, that’s all right,” he hastened to 
say, a bit fearful of definitely losing this 
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radiant creature; “only when an old 
boob of a millionaire like Hawkins—” 

“He’s not an old boob! And if my 
friends don’t suit you—” 

“It aint that,” he interjected desper- 
ately, conscious of a sinky feeling ; ‘“‘it’s 
just that if you’d let me make our en- 
gagement public, everything would be all 
right.” 

“T wont,” she snapped. 

“Why not?” 

“Because.” 

“That’s no reason.” 

“It’s all the reason I’m going to give.” 

“Tt don’t say anything.” 

“Don’t it suit you?” 

The boy’s eyes flamed with sudden an- 
ger. ‘No, it don’t!” 

“Listen to me, Donald; you aint noth- 
ing but a kid, and I’m not going to have 
any kid dictating to me—see?” 

She had touched his vulnerable spot. 
“If I’m old enough to be your hus- 
band—” 

“You aint my husband.” 

“I’m going to be.” 

“Not until you get over these fool 
notions you got that you can say who I 
can go with and who I can’t. I'll run 
with whoever I want now and after I’m 
married.” 

“Tt aint decent.” 

“Mr. Bridwell! 
stant, or—” 


Apologize this in- 


OR the last time he weakened. “I 

didn’t mean it that way.” 

“You said it!” 

“What I meant was that I'll be liberal 
enough, only—only—it aint right, and 
you know it, for you to be engaged to 
me and here as—as—my guest, and then 
giving most of your time to a millionaire 
octogenarian.” 

“You insist on calling him names,” 
she said icily, ‘“—which proves you aint 
nothing but a sorehead kid. Mr. Haw- 
kins is a friend of mine, and he’ll stay a 
friend of mine. He aint no boy; it’s a 
relief to talk to him once in a while.” 

“Then talk to him!” raved the lad. 
“But when you talk to him you can’t 
talk to me—understand that?” 

She slipped the emerald ring from her 
finger. ‘That settles it. Our engage- 
ment is broke.” 
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He pocketed the insignia of future 
marriage without the pangs he had con- 
fidently expected. ‘‘You’re throwing me 
over?” 

“Dope it out for yourself,” she said. 
“You got your ring. Believe me, your 
measly little hundred thousand wont get 
you nothing if—” 

“Not near so much as a million, huh?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate—” 

“T aint insinuating anything, Alyce. 
But I’m beginning to see that I’ve been 
a sucker. I’m glad I found it out in 
time. I never would have thought you’d 
throw me over for the first real rich man 
to come along.” 

“A girl,” she said, “would rather 
marry a man any day than a kid.” 

“Some girls are different—thank 
God !” 

“Piffle! You young fellers are too 
stuck on yourself.” 

“Humph! I guess I'll be saying 
good-by. And I’m right grateful to you 
for waking me up before it was too late.” 
He was looking at her, levelly, apprais- 
ingly, for the first time in their meteoric 
acquaintanceship. She realized intui- 
tively that in so far as this particular 


young man was concerned she was out of 


the race forever. The bit of latent sym- 
pathy in her nature came to the surface. 

“Maybe you know a girl who aint just 
my sort,” she said gently. “If you do— 
well, if you got a girl friend who likes 
to look forward to keeping your house 
and bringing up your babies and darning 
your socks, take my advice and go to it!” 

“Thanks,” he answered soberly ; “I’m 
going to do just that!” 


HAT evening Alyce Joyner and 

Gregory Hawkins sat by the shore 

of a lake. For five minutes she had been 

coughing uncomfortably, and finally she 
unburdened herself— 

“Tt’s—it’s that cigar. 
it?” 

“Nickel cigar,” he answered placidly. 
“I’ve been smoking fifty-centers, but 
funds are running low, an’ I thought 
I’d better slack up on this money-spend- 
ing business.” 

“Huh? You're kidding.” 

“Kidding? About what?” 


What kind is 


“Doing it to save money. You're a 
real humorous feller.” 

Gregory stared reflectively at the ir- 
regular burning tip of the weed. “Am 
I? Didn’t know it. Pretty moon, aint 
it? Matches your beauty.” 

“Yeh. You were kidding, weren’t 
you? You don’t reaily mean you're 
smoking nickel cigars to save money.” 

“Sure.” 

“But I thought—” 

“That I was a rich man? So’d every- 
one else in this hotel. Y’see, I’ve been 
a bookkeeper for almost twenty-five 
years, and I made up my mind to tear 
loose and spend something one time— 
just for the fun of the thing. I hada 
swell time at first; but it come hard— 
shelling out the price of ten cigars for a 
single smoke, an’ putting out as much 
for one day’s board as I usually spend 
in a week. You can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear—an’ me, I’m the sow’s 
ear. I wasn’t meant to be no million- 
aire. An’ I’m quitting the job. I’m 
goin’ back to New York to-morrow.” 

She shifted her position until she 
could stare straight into his eyes. “Give 
me your word of honor: are you telling 
me the truth now?” 

“About bein’ a bookkeeper? Here’s 
my business card.’”’ She read it with an 
admixture of sensations not unlike 
anesthesia. She slowly tore it to little 
bits. 

“An’ how about those telegrams you 
got?” 

“Just part of the joke. It was good 
fun while it lasted—only pretty expen- 
sive. It costs money to be a millionaire. 
For one, I’m glad I’m through.” 

Silence fell between them. The girl, 
lips pressed tight together, stared raptly 
at nothing at all. She was trying to 
right her mental self. The man’s voice 
broke in on her consciousness : 

“What we were talking about the 
other night: an old feller like me needin’ 
a pretty girl to sorter look after him and 
take care of him—” 

Her sense of humor came to the res- 
cue. She spoke slowly and distinctly. 

“T take it all back,’ she said. “A 
man like you don’t need no female to 
look after him. Believe me, he don’t!” 
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iR. ZARN’S explanation of the 
disappearance of Alex Dum- 
Ls ! ford and Paul Ash wouJ]d have 
been ridiculous on first hearing if it had 
not been so coldly terrifying ; and I am 
not yet convinced that it is not the vagary 
or morbid fantasy of a brilliant mind 
overbalanced by supereducation. For 
Dr. Zarn, on the sunny side of thirty, 
has degrees from a half-dozen universi- 
ties. 

It may well be that he has forgotten 
all about the human soul in looking on 
man so long with scientific eye, seeing 
him only as one of the mammifers, and 
having confined his study of man to his 
early glacial condition when he was in 
so brutelike a state that it is a grave 
question whether or not he had such an 
attribute as a soul. And yet, in develop- 
ing his theory, Zarn had been sanely, 
fatally accurate. His first proposition 
being accepted,—and it was unassailable, 
—the way led so plausibly to his horri- 
fying conclusion that there was no escape 
from it but to hide one’s eyes and run 
away. 

My every feeling revolted from his 
conclusion. It seems inconceivable that 
nature could perpetuate to the present 
day the fierce and savage appetites of a 
hundred thousand years ago, and do it 
in such smooth and pleasant disguise. 
But as I write this, through the rain- 
drenched window his face looks in at me 
from the night—the face of one who 
was my friend—a smooth, boyish face, 
calm and untroubled, expressionless and 
cold. He stares at me a moment with 
dumb-brute lack of understanding in his 
eyes, and then the rain-soaked black 
locks seem to lengthen, to stand out a 
little, stiffly ; an unaccountable look of 
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eagerness comes into his face, like that 
of a wild thing in pursuit of its quarry ; 
then it vanishes, self-exiled forever, pur- 
suing its game into another world. 

The basis of the friendship between 
Dumford and Ash I was never able to 
understand, though it began the day they 
entered Bournmouth College and lasted 
the three years they were there. Physi- 
cally and mentally they were entirely 
different, and there seemed no common 
ground for sympathetic comradeship be- 
tween them. Yet it sprang up, immedi- 
ate, mutual, and endured until the end, 
certainly until they left school. 


KNEW them both well, as students 

in a small college form such acquaint- 
ances with each other; and although I 
liked Ash from the first, I was never 
particularly friendly with Dumford. 
Neither in his studies nor in athletics did 
Dumford stand out from any of the five 
hundred students of the school. He was 
extremely well satisfied with himself, 
however, and the most vivid picture of 
him I have in mind is of him strutting 
with his slow, self-important walk across 
the quadrangle from one lecture-room to 
another, greeting his acquaintances with 
easy complacency or actual superiority, 
his coarse face shining with a smile of 
self-approbation. His squat, powerful 
figure, his grotesquely long, strong arms 
and short, knee-sprung legs, added an 
almost laughable element to his simple 
pride. But I think it was his face, 
negroid in form,—although he was un- 
questionably Caucasian,—that made me 
dislike him. 

And to these things may be added his 
absurd, almost monstrous, taste in 
clothes. He affected the most brilliant 
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colors in ties and shirts, the most vivid 
huge-checked plaids and stripes in suits 
and waistcoats, the yellowest or reddest 
colors in shoes; all of which he topped 
off with blue, green or red hats of the 
hairiest or velvetiest sorts, combining all 
with a barbarous disregard for color 
combinations or occasions. He was an 
orphan, but a substantial allowance from 
his guardian enabled him to select with- 
out thought of cost what he fancied. 

In all this, Paul Ash was his opposite, 
as he was in feature and form. He was 
slender and finely molded as the cast of 
the Greek messenger of the gods, 
Hermes, in the college museum of arts. 
He was handsome too, with the low 
smooth brow and pale face attributed to 
poets. His taste in all things was that 
of an artist, which indeed his small, com- 
petent-looking hands, his ability to make 
surprisingly well any small thing he 
wished to make, and a keen sense of the 
proportions and characteristics of per- 
sons and things proclaimed him to be. 
And in spite of his natural gifts and 
graces, so far outshining those of the 
poor, grotesque Dumford, he was his 
opposite too in self-esteem. Of this he 
never showed a trace. 

Like Dumford he was an orphan of 
independent means and able to follow 
his own desires ; and from the fact that 
he had no guardian, he must have been 
older than we thought him. What he 
might have been if he had applied him- 
self to art can only be guessed. He ap- 
plied himself to nothing. He went 
through three years, “flunking” regularly 
and with childish good humor, and if he 
passed in anything, it was because of the 
liking felt for him by everyone, not ex- 
cepting the professors. 


F _ gtaiaewn agian Ash had no liking 


for books. He never read anything 
except history, did not care for theaters, 
nor overmuch for society. He had no 
bad habits, no vices. It was comic, 
almost pathetic, to see him pretending to 
smoke—he did it so like a small boy. 
Half the time his pipe was entirely out, 
the other half it was upturned with the 
tobacco spilling out. In all the three 
years I knew him I never found him to 
have but one consuming desire or pur- 
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suit, and this it was, I think, that drew 
him and Dumford together—it was his 
consuming desire for hunting. 

Dumford either liked to hunt or pre- 
tended to for the sake of being with Ash, 
and together they would make week-end 
excursions into the country. When 
Dumford could not go or had to return, 
Ash would sometimes remain away alone 
two weeks at a time, returning with no 
other excuse than his own engaging 
smile and wonderful stories of days and 
nights spent in the open—stories of trail- 
ing wary wild turkeys, of finding the 
feeding-grounds of wild geese, of the 
companionship of night marauders,— 
coon, fox, weasel, mink and even otter,— _ 
of a lone wolf gliding through the leaf- 
less woods at twilight and following him 
to the very door of his hut. It was his 
one passion, and he was as well content 
to be alone in the woods night or day as 
to have a companion. 

The third year Ash decided he had 
had enough ‘of college life—it interfered 
too much with his master passion. 
Further, his mind was set on big game. 
He planned a long and elaborate trip, 
drifting in a small boat down many riv- 
ers to the Mississippi, thence to New 
Orleans and thence to the tropic wilder- 
nesses of South America. Dumford 
planned to accompany him, at least as 
far as New Orleans. And at Ash’s 
earnest persuasion I promised to meet 
him in New Orleans that autumn and go 
with him to South America. 


N June, just before the college gradua- 
tion exercises, they started from 
Bournmouth down the roaring, rocky lit- 
tle Roubidoux River, It was a wonder- 
ful morning, cloudless, the dew not yet 
dried from the grass, when a dozen fel- 
low-students, including myself, gathered 
to see them off. With much gayety and 
jesting among us and promises from Ash 
to keep me advised as to the progress of 
the trip and to let me know a month in 
advance the probable time of its termi- 
nation at New Orleans, they pushed the 
lightly laden boat from the bank. (Poor 
Dumford attempted to appear cool and 
laughing like Ash, but his voice shook 
with anxiety, for he was a heavy, loggy 
swimmer.) The current caught the boat 
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and swept it swiftly along. They hoisted 
the dripping oars and waved their hands 
in final farewell before they should pass 
from sight. The next moment they had 
disappeared around the bend, and out of 
our world forever. I never saw Dum- 
ford or Ash again. 

I was not surprised in not hearing 
from Ash within the first two months ; he 
was a poor correspondent, as I knew, his 
letters to me during vacation time being 
few and invariably brief. But as the 
time when he should have reached the 
Mississippi passed with no word, I began 
to be angry with him. Later, when I 
knew that, barring accident, they,should 
be at New Orleans and still I received 
no letter, I decided that he had changed 
his mind and given up the trip we 
planned. Only when a full year had 
passed without message from him did my 
annoyance change into alarm. I made 
inquiries by letter of the former guardian 
of Dumford, who had come of age dur- 
ing his last year in the college, but he 
could give me no information. Letters to 
Ash’s former home were of no more 
avail. 

In the autumn, fifteen months after 
they had started, Dr. Zarn, a friend of 
mine and a former tutor at Bournmouth, 
and I pushed our stout little skiff out into 
the current of the brawling little Roubi- 
doux, and started off to find them. Zarn, 
weak and nervous from too close study, 
was going with me for the benefit of the 
trip. In his condition he was likely to 
prove more of a burden than a help, and 
it was with gloomy misgivings that I 
looked back at the fast diminishing lit- 
tle landing as we swept round the bend 
where we had seen the last of Dumford 
and Ash that bright June morning. 

There is little of interest to record of 
the first three weeks of our trip, except 
that by diligent inquiry in such small vil- 
lages as we passed, and thanks to the 
unusually retentive memory of country 
people, we got frequent trace of the two 
missing men. The river at this point of 
our trip had more than doubled in size, 
due to the accession of many smaller 
streams. After passing the poorest and 
most straggling little town we had yet 
seen, where we nevertheless had obtained 
accurate account of our two predeces- 
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sors, we plunged into a region of lofty 
limestone hills. We were told we should 
pass no other villages for thirty-five or 
forty miles. This was a gloomy, deso- 
late region of heavily wooded waste-land 
and poor hilltop farms, sparsely settled, 
solitary. ‘The river ran through occa- 
sional valleys, narrow and profitless ; but 
for the most part it was shut in between 
the great hills, and roared over its shal- 
lows or spread into glossy wide, deep 
pools. 


ASSING through such a stealthy 

pool late one evening, Zarn in the 
stern, I in the bow,—our usual positions, 
—our interest was so taken up with 
finding a suitable camping-place that we 
neglected to watch the boat—a foolish 
thing, as we had come to know the 
treacherousness of the river. On the left 
rose a steep rocky hillside, shutting off 
the light and already filling the valley 
with gloom; on the right was a small 
level space, heavily wooded. 

I was looking for an open space large 
enough to accommodate our tent when 
without warning I felt the boat turning, 
and as suddenly speeding like an express 
train. I had only time to see that we 
were in a narrow and very swift riffle. 
It ran headlong into the opposite bank, 
rearing up in a high, foaming mane 
against its perpendicular side, out of 
which the bared roots of the forest trees 
above reached like crooked hairy brown 
hands and fingers. The bow of the boat 
rose on the back-curling wave, the stern 
was instantly swept under, the boat sink- 
ing under my feet and turning over at 
the same moment. Yet on the left I saw 
the sneaking dangerous eddy of dirty 
water streaked with muddy foam, crawl- 
ing back hungrily toward the riffle, com- 
pleting its dangerous circle. 

I came up with Zarn on my back, his 
skinny long arms clasped tightly around 
my neck, choking me half blind. We 
drifted up in the eddy and back again, 
now under, now on the surface of the 
water. With a drowning desperation 
equal to his own, I managed to tear one 
of his arms loose and beat him into sub- 
mission as the eddy caught us for the 
second time. Then we drifted into the 
full current again. 
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Just how I got to the quiet water un- 
der the bank a hundred yards below the 
crawling pool, I do not know, but a few 
moments later I was out on the sand at 
the head of the riffle, dragging Zarn be- 
hind me. I dropped him on the rounded 
stones as if he had been just wet rags, 
for, I am ashamed to confess it, I was 
still burning with anger. ~As he sat 
drooping on a big stone, still breathless, 
coughing thickly from time to time, I 
was still vexed enough to yell at him, 
“Here ends our search for Dumford and 
Ash,” meaning that I would go no 
further with him on any quest. As I 
called out the ungenerous words, the 
truth dawned upon me. 

“For,” I concluded in a friendly tone, 
much ashamed of my childish outburst, 
“here no doubt they met the same mis- 
hap. We shall find here what has be- 
come of them.” 


[* was long before Zarn was able to 
speak or rise. When he did so, he 
staggered toward me with outstretched 
hand, a look of such self-reproach and 
remorse on his face that I could have 
laughed if it had not been pitiful. 

“Sorry — ashamed — you know,” he 
gasped. 

I did know. I took his thin hand be- 
tween my own and forbade him to say 
anything more. Then, thoroughly 
chilled, and with the water still running 
from our clothing in rivulets, we started 
through the woods, seeking a house or a 
road that might lead to one, for our boat 
had disappeared utterly. We had not 
even a dry match with which to build a 
fire, and it was drawing close to night. 

We had not gone fifty yards along a 
little alley among the tall trees before we 
saw coming toward us a man, a crane- 
like man, evidently a native. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves, his worn, ragged trou- 
sers bagging preposterously over his long 
thin legs, a battered hat on the back of 
his head, and a rifle in the crook of his 
left arm, which was handless, as I saw 
immediately from the flopping shirt- 
sleeve. Long-nosed, ferret-eyed, wide- 
mouthed, with thin graying hair, he 
stood there grinning at us as if it were 
all a good joke. 

“Strangers, y’ seem to of got kinda 
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wet sloshin’ round in that pool,” he be- 
gan facetiously, in a high, whining 
voice. 

“Having swum it lengthwise three or 
four times, both under and upon the sur- 
face, I think we are entitled to,” I an- 
swered him. Under the circumstances I 
had no intention of telling him that I 
thought there was little to laugh about 
when one fell in that particular part of 
the river. “Can you tell us where we 
could find a house where we could dry 
and get lodging for the night?” 

Zarn was shivering until his teeth 
chattered, and the man, seeing that, 
seemed to forget the humor of the situa- 
tion. 

“T’ve got a little shack half a mile up 
the river, if you could put up with it,” 
he answered. “I guess the old woman 
will feed you and let you dry at the fire.” 

And with no more words, he leading, 
walking with an absurd swinging strut 
that covered ground rapidly in spite of 
its seeming leisureliness, Zarn and I fol- 
lowing, contracted with cold, we set out 
for his house. But I could not help say- 
ing to myself that in this grotesque, ill- 
favored man whose perverted sense saw 
something humorous in the struggles of 
two men as near death by drowning as 
they could well be to yet avoid it, there 
might be the second clue to the mystery 
we sought to solve. 


F loco a short walk through the 
woods, we reached his dwelling, a 
bleak two-story frame house set on 2 
hillside at the end of a pitifully small 
and rocky field, evidently the whole 
farm. Through neglect the house had 
become dilapidated beyond repair. The 
paint had scaled off till there was hardly 
a vestige of it left, and there were long 
gaps in the weatherboarding. The small 
front porch sagged on the leaning pil- 
lars, rotted at top and bottom, and there 
were gaping black holes in the windows. 
As we drew nearer through the dangling 
skeleton of a gate, I saw that the front 
door, warped, brown and paintless, had 
not been opened for years. 

Our host led us to the rear of the 
house to a one-story log cabin,—no doubt 
the original home, which we had not 
seen before,—startling up as he went a 
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great lean sow that rushed off with 
hoarse grunts into the dark. He led the 
way into the long low room lighted only 
by the leaping flames of the open fire, 
before which a woman crouched over 
some pots and pans. As the man leaned 
his rifle in the corner she straightened up. 

“Brung home a couple of fellers that 
tuk a notion to go swimmin’ in the 
Devil’s Hole,” he explained, indicating 
us with a wave of his whole hand. 

She turned a yellow, drawn face 
toward us, staring with black, expres- 
sionless eyes. 

“They got purty well soaked, an’ I 
guess they’d like to git up close to the 
fire if you kin spare the room,” he added. 

Without comment she made space for 
us on the wide hearth. I made haste to 
explain to him, as we stood steaming be- 
fore the fire, that we were on a hunting 
and fishing trip, omitting, with a signifi- 
cance that did not escape Zarn, the real 
object of our journey. 

After the simple supper, eaten in si- 
lence, we tarried only long enough to 
get thoroughly dry and then asked to be 
shown where we might sleep. The old 
man led the way to the foot of a ladder 
leading up into a small loft over the 
room we were in, which was kitchen, 
dining-room and bedroom combined. He 
gave me a lighted candle and steadied 
the rickety ladder as we ascended. Be- 
fore we went to sleep that night we had 
discussed the situation at length in whis- 
pers. The conclusion was not flattering 
to the cranelike man nor to his wife. It 
was decided that I should go on foot to 
the next town below, about fifteen miles, 
to see whether Dumford or Ash had 
passed there, and if they had, to order 
or buy a new boat. In the meantime 
Zarn would stay on at the place and try 
to pick up what he could from the old 
man and the woman without letting 
them know our errand. After breakfast 
next morning I set out alone down the 
wagon road. 


| EXPECTED to return the following 

day, but what with the delay in find- 
ing a man capable of building a boat, 
and three days wasted waiting for an- 
other who was supposed to have seen 
Dumford and Ash pass the village one 
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evening on their way down the river, it 
was the afternoon of the fifth day before 
I returned. I had not ordered the boat. 
The man thought to have seen the miss- 
ing men had seen nothing of them, nor 
by diligent inquiry could I find anyone 
else who had. I was convinced they had 
gotten no farther than the spot where we 
had been overturned. 

Zarn, his clothes soiled with clay, was 
just returning to the house as I arrived. 
After a brief greeting he motioned me 
to follow, and turning in his tracks, 
started back toward the river. I followed 
without question ; and as soon as we had 
gone out of earshot of the house, I de- 
manded, without halting him, where he 
had obtained the shirt he was wearing. 

“From the old man at the house. My 
own was in such a state that I asked him 
to let me have one.” 

“Then we have found the place we 
were looking for,” I told him excitedly. 
“That shirt belonged to Ash. He wore 
it the day they started down the river. I 
would know it anywhere.” 

Contrary to my expectations Zarn did 
not show the least surprise, nor had he 
asked the result of my investigation. 

“This man, Zarn, can tell what be- 
came of Dumford and Ash,” I insisted. 
“If he is not guilty of their murder, he 
must have seen them drown as he 
watched us the afternoon we fell in.” 

“Oh, no, our host knows nothing about 
this affair,” Zarn replied quietly. ‘He 
found the shirt down by the river. You 
wrong him, old man. Why, he had come 
down to help us that day we fell in, and 
then when he saw we were safe on shore, 
he just made a joke of it. No; old 
Whittaker knows nothing of the disap- 
pearance of Dumford and Ash, nor did 
he even see them. I have solved the 
whole mystery, as you shall see shortly. 
You will soon know everything I know 
of this strange affair.” 

Much abstracted, hurrying, he led the 
way in silence to a small suspension- 
bridge stretched across the river a short 
distance below the pool where we had 
been upset. It was a crazy, swaying, in- 
substantial thing, scarcely wider than a 
footpath, constructed of small wires, 
barrel staves, old palings, and odds and 
ends of boards and at times of sections 
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of small poles, the ends twisted among 
the wires—the whole evidently the 
product of home-engineering. 

We crossed one at a time, the loose 
structure rising and falling in waves, at 
times sinking dangerously underfoot, 
while the river roared far beneath. 
Zarn led the way along an almost invis- 
ible footpath among the rocks of the hill- 
side, finally dropping on his hands and 
knees and disappearing into a small hole 
beside a huge rock. I wormed my way 
along a narrow passage after him, and 
squeezing through a final chokingly nar- 
row place where I had to thrust my right 
arm and shoulder through first and drag 
myself in, I stood up beside him. He had 
lighted a candle, and I saw that we were 
in a small, lofty cavern, worn in the 
limestone by some prehistoric stream. 


“LTJERE,” he said, “you will find the 
last trace of the two men we are 
seeking. The story is written here. Look 
on the walls about you.” He gave me 
the candle, lighting another for himself. 
At first I saw nothing; but drawing 
closer to one of the walls, I perceived a 
small picture incised in the soft limestone 
with a piece of steel or stone-graver. 
Raising and lowering my candle to throw 
the light on different portions of it, I 
found the wall in front of me was cov- 
ered with such small engravings. They 
formed a band around the four sides of 
the stone-walled chamber from near the 
dry clay floor to as high as a small man 
might comfortably reach standing up. 
The lower ones looked as if they had 
been done while the artist rested on his 
knees or squatted on his heels. As they 
rose on the walls, they became more elab- 
orate and more carefully done; and 
among the upper ones some attempt at 
coloring had been made. In addition to 
the incising in the stone, details had been 
added to the sketches in black, probably 
charcoal, and brown and yellow, prob- 
ably clay. 

“These pictures, though seemingly 
without connection with each other, 
really form two series,” Zarn informed 
me. “See if you can decipher the story. 
I’d rather tell you as little as possible, 
for I want you to be convinced with no 
persuasion on my part.” 
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And so I set to work to study them, 
Zarn now and then offering a suggestion 
or directing my attention to pictures that 
held the sequence on other parts of the 
wall from those I studied, for the artist 
seemed purposely and with impish in- 
genuity to have dared tell the story, yet 
at the same time tried to. mystify and 
baffle anyone attempting to make a con- 
nected whole of it. 

When I had finally unraveled the 
chronicle I turned to him and nodded. 

“Now,” said he, “let me relate the 
story to you so that if you have missed 
any detail, you will learn it; and I shall 
show you the picture that gives it. The 
first series of pictures, those nearest the 
floor, seem to me to tell the adventures 
of the snake-headed man and the fox- 
headed man who take a trip down a 
river, probably this one, together. They 
are good friends, for one scene represents 
them shaking hands before they start. 
Their craft is either a log or a boat—this 
drawing is so poorly done that it is im- 
possible to tell which. They are in high 
spirits, for the fox-headed man standing 
in the bow is dancing, the snake-headed 
man in the stern is waving a pole or an 
oar. The smoke of their deserted camp- 
fire rises in a tiny straight line ending in 
a curl. The water is conventionally 
represented by three lines of sharp little 
waves one under the other. 


“N EXT, they are going down a rapid 
and are overturned; the boat or 
log has disappeared, and only their heads 


are to be seen. The snake-headed man 
seizes the fox-headed man and both dis- 
appear. In another picture they come 
to the surface, struggling, and the fox- 
man tries to throw off the snake-man. 
There is a violent waving of arms and 
the fox-man strikes the snake-man. 
Again both disappear. Another picture 
shows them on the bank quarreling an- 
grily. The snake-man holds one hand to 
his face and threatens the fox-man with 
the other. The fox-man is pointing to 
the stream and seems to be trying to ex- 
plain something. Then the snake-man 
strikes the fox-man, kriocking him down. 
Then he kicks him and the fox-man flees, 
the snake-man pursuing with a knife in 
his hand. The fox-man, true to his 
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name, outruns the angrily pursuing 
snake-man, who seizes.a stone and throws 
it. The stone strikes the fox-man on the 
ankle, and he falls. 

“But another picture shows him up 
again and running for his very life, for 
the snake-man is almost upon him. He 
manages to elude the snake-man by dart- 
ing around a tree and finally gets away, 
limping badly. The flight and pursuit 
seem to have taken up most of the day 
and lead far back from the river into the 
deep woods, the artist showing the trees 
as straight parallel lines close together. 
The snake-man gets hungry. A gro- 
tesque picture shows him with his, hand 
over his stomach and the sun directly 
overhead. He finds some nuts and ber- 
ries which he eats, but the fox-man is too 
angry to eat. This is shown by his 
clenched fist vibrating with anger, as he 
watches from behind a tree. 

“The snake-man, after finishing his 
meal, starts back, but is evidently lost, 
for he travels in a circle, and now be- 
comes the pursued, the fox-man the fur- 
tive pursuer. He dogs every step of the 
snake-man, and the artist takes pride in 
showing how he ever keeps at his heels 
yet is ever unseen ; now he is hiding be- 
hind a tree, now crouching under a bush, 
now back of a fallen log. The snake- 
man has evidently become sorry for his 
part in the quarrel with his friend, for 
he stops now and again to halloo, his 
hands to his mouth. But the limping 
fox-man, almost at his elbow, remains 
silent. He is bent on revenge. 

“And now by a swift detour, the fox- 
man gets in the lead, sneaking along the 
hillside above the snake-man, preparing 
to ambush him. It may be that he has 
seen the cave. Toward this he decoys the 
snake-man, giving the call of a wild 
turkey, for the artist represents the fox- 
man putting on the head of a turkey. It 
is getting late, for the shadows are very 
slanting. The snake-man follows the 
call to the entrance of the cave. The 
last picture shows the fox-man behind 
him, his arm upraised to strike, a stone 
in his hand. The time is represented ac- 
curately. A straight line represents the 
horizon, a small circle under it with rays 
up-pointing, represents the sun. It is 
just after sunset.” 
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sy mt is about what I made of it,” I 
replied. ‘But what has that to do 
with—” 

“Wait a moment,” he interrupted ; 
“let’s go on with the pictures. Then 
we'll discuss it all. The next series rep- 
resents the encounter between the fox- 
headed man and the sun-headed man. It 
represents in much the same way the fox- 
headed man trailing the sun-headed man 
through the woods, waiting his chance to 
strike. The sun-headed man seems to 
be wary, stopping now and then to look 
around him. At last, however, the fox- 
man succeeds in his design. Again we 
see him in his attitude of striking, the 
arm upraised, a stone in his hand. And 
as before, he lets us judge the sequel. 
This is what the pictures tell, though 
there are many made merely in pride, ap- 
parently, to illustrate some detail of an 
incident already told in another picture, 
for the artist seems proud of his deeds or 
his skill in portraying them, the last few 
being executed with marvelously good 
drawing and carefully worked-up detail 
in colors as you observed.” 

“What do you make of the author of 
them?” I asked, a little vexed that at 
such a crisis in our search he would 
waste days in useless archeological re- 
search. ‘Are they the work of an In- 
dian, some braggart Fox warrior gloat- 
ing over his cunning in slaying one of 
the Snake tribe?” 

“No; we have no examples of Indian 
drawings that can compare with these,” 
he replied. 

“Cliff-dwellers—prehistoric men?” I 
ventured. 

“No, neither of those. They were 
done by a modern man, modern as our- 
selves, but we shall have to go back to 
prehistoric times to understand why he 
made them. 

“At first I thought they might be the 
work of a native with a gift of drawing, 
shy of ridicule or else playing some ob- 
scure joke. But upon closer study cer- 
tain things impressed me as significant ; 
it must have taken the artist a month, 
working many hours daily, to do them, 
and he must have gotten to see in the 
dark like a cat, for he had no light but 
his fire. Further, he had a definite pur- 
pose hidden in the pictures themselves. 
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His main idea was to tell his exploits. 
No; it is not the work of an aspiring or 
joking native ; the artist takes a ghoulish 
pleasure in representing every detail of 
murders which are not imaginary but 
clear and definite facts in his mind. 

“You knew both the snake-man and 
the artist, the fox-man, a double mur- 
derer,” he said looking at me fixedly. 
For a moment I did not understand his 
meaning ; then suddenly it flashed upon 
me. 

“What! You don’t mean Dumford and 
Ash,” I exclaimed, recoiling, ‘that one 
murdered the other—was a double mur- 
derer, in fact?’ Instantly the remem- 
brance of Dumford’s brutal features 
came to me, his great apelike strength, 
his childish proneness to quick anger 
and as quick remorse—even his conceit, 
which would possibly lead kim to record 
the deed. But openly I scoffed at Zarn’s 
explanation. 


—_— said he, “wait. I have yet 
more evidence, but before I re- 
veal it, I must explain certain things that 
will throw a new light on the pictures as 
well as prepare you for what I consider 
irrefutable testimony of the truth of 
what I have just said. To understand 
this evidence we must go back into the 
abysmal night of a thousand centuries 
ago and look upon man as he then was, 
for as certain as we stand here, the mo- 
tives, the traits of the man we are trying 
to understand, trace back into the cold 
blackness beyond that awful lapse of 
time. 

“Tf you doubt the basic fact of my ex- 
planation, that now and again—say once 
in two centuries—men do come back on 
earth from that abysmal past to astonish 
and revolt us with their uncouth appear- 
ance,—men roughhewn, awkward, pre- 
historic of visage, in every feature and 
proportion, seeming not to belong to our 
race or to any known race, but to stand 
on the very outskirts of mankind, wan- 
derers from ages long past and never re- 
corded,—I refer you to the investigations 
of Quatrefages de Bréau whose keen 
insight into the enigmas of anthropology 
has so often of late been verified. 

“The skull of the ancient type of man 
is unmistakable with its low, narrow 
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forehead with tremendous ridges—‘ar- 
cades’ the French call them—over the 
eyes; the crown of the skull low, flat- 
tened, growing wider at the back, upper 
jaw projecting or snoutlike—‘progna- 
thous’ it is called ; the lower jaw chinless 
and of gigantic strength and dimen- 
sions; and all these characteristics so 
striking, so bestial, so apelike that even 
the most ignorant would not fail to rec- 
ognize such a one as strange, even ter- 
rible. 

“Yes, as if loath to lose utterly a type 
that was once dominant, Nature at times, 
for her inscrutable purposes, goes back 
into the limbo of her workshop of a hun- 
dred thousand years ago and repeats for 
a modern man such prehistoric head- 
form. 

“The Neandertalers, from whom such 
head-forms are derived, are the very ear- 
liest people of whom trace has been 
found. Short of stature, deep of chest, 
massive of arm and shoulder, snoutlike 
of face, astonishingly thick of skull, the 
ancient Neandertaler fought his way up 
out of the darkness and the great cold of 
the glacial periods,—the only known 
race for hundreds of thousands of years. 
He finally reached the point of making 
a permanent home in caves when another 
kind of man appears. 


“THIS new man came up from Africa, 

across the land-bridges that then 
led from Africa to Sicily and Italy. He 
was an advanced type; slender, a little 
taller than the Neandertaler, he vastly 
excelled him in activity of mind and 
body as the Neandertaler excelled him 
in bodily strength. He was a hunter to 
the core, this man of the new race, fleet 
of foot, tireless in the chase, fearless. 
He was a cave-dweller and first of the 
artists, scratching his pictures of mam- 
moth and bison on the walls of his dwell- 
ing. 

“In time the two races met and 
fought ; an undying animosity sprang up 
between them, an inhuman contest which 
is going on to the present—the contest 
between the intelligent human and the 
slow and stupid, in which the loser, 
alwavs the same, is punished with death, 
slow or swift, as though his grievous 
shortcoming were an unforgivable sin. 
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“Endless battles took place. The new 
race, more intelligent, more active, with 
better weapons, was victorious. Most 
of the primitive race was slain or driven 
in small, dispersed bands further west. 
Possibly a slight intermixture took place 
through captives; possibly some few 
bands escaped to islands and perpetuated 
themselves through the ages, and hence 
the occasional cases of reversion. But 
the new race kept ruthlessly on the track 
of the old one until it had driven it out 
or exterminated it, for after the appear- 
ance of the loess-hunters or Aurigna- 
cians, fifty thousand years ago, the Ne- 
andertaler vanishes. , 

“Do you remember the face and figure 
of Dumford?” Zarn paused to ask. 

I recalled him distinctly, his negroid 
features, short and powerful build, even 
his sociable instincts, his good nature, 
and immediate friendliness with every- 
one he met, a sort of “tribal” feeling he 
seemed to have with all humanity. Zarn 
evidently remembered him too, for he 
described him accurately. 

“T tell you, old man, that Dumford 
was a throw-back, a reversion to the type 
of man that roamed through Europe two 
hundred thousand years ago,” he said 
impressively. “And the animosity of 
those days, suddenly kindled out here in 
the loneliness of these woods burned so 
fiercely that nothing but the blood of one 
or the other could quench it.” 


“W HY, do you mean to tell me that 
you believe Dumford the incar- 
nation of one race, Ash of the other?” I 
demanded incredulously, puzzled what to 


make of such a proposition. “Surely 
you could find no trace of such rever- 
sion, as you call it, in Ash?” 

“T mean to tell you that Dumford is 
an ancient Neandertaler, come back 
through God only knows what tangling 
of the intricate lines of ancestry to the 
present day.” 

“And Ash—” I persisted, stunned. 

“Ash is the murderer not only of his 
one-time friend, Dumford, but of the 
sun-headed man as well.” Zarn paused 
impressively. “Ash is the fox-headed 
man, and with that slender figure of his, 
that ever smiling coolness, that love of 
hunting, traces back to some original 
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loess-man as clearly as Dumford traces 
to the primitive Neandertaler. Being of 
a more modern type, he was disguised, 
though of the two he was the worst.” 

I was dumfounded: Ash, the mur- 
derer, not Dumford; Ash, a throw-back 
to the ancient days of blood and rapine. 
It was incredible. 

“But Dr. Zarn,” I argued in conster- 
nation and disbelief, “‘you do not have to 
go back to such a time to find a cause 
for quarrel between two men. Why, the 
day we were overturned and you almost 
drowned both of us, I was almost ready 
to strike you. And it was the same with 
them. The cause of the trouble between 
them is perfectly plain.” 

“Not the action of Ash, at any rate,” 
Zarn insisted, “for in cold blood he 
killed Dumford, after hours of trailing 
him and after he had.seen that Dumford 
was repentant too and willing to ask his 
pardon and forgiveness.” 

“But you do not know that Ash did 
kill Dumford ; you have only some silly 
pictures scraped on the wall of this cave 
to judge by. You have no real evidence 
that either of them is dead,” I reasoned. 

He stepped into a corner of the cavern 
and came back with a cloth in which 
were some pieces of bones. These he 
very carefully pieced together as I held 
the light for him. 

“Look at these,” he requested. They 
were evidently the thigh-bones of two 
human beings, one a little longer than 
the other, both evidently cracked open 
for some purpose with a stone, for im- 
bedded in each were tiny fragments of 
the rock they were broken with. And 
each was blackened as if by fire. 

“That smaller bone,’ Zarn explained, 
“is the thigh-bone of Dumford; the 
other, a little longer, that of the sun- 
headed man. I found them here in the 
cave. He had evidently overlooked them 
when he left.” 


“LTOW do you know it is not that of 

Ash?” I demanded. “How do you 

know that both of them were not killed 

by that old man in the cabin over there, 

and hidden here? Where are the rest of 
the bones?” 

“These were all I could find, although 

I have searched diligently,” Zarn 
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assured me. “And of course I cannot 
say positively that I am right in either 
case. When we go back into the womb 
of glacial times to explain the actions of 
a modern man, it can only be conjecture 
of the vaguest sort. But I think you will 
agree with me, when you know all, that 
my assumption is right ; that the smaller 
bone is that of Dumford, the longer not 
that of Ash but that of the sun-headed 
man. 

“In the first place, these bones are 
those of modern men; and according to 
the well-recognized formula, I have de- 
termined the height of the two men. The 
smaller was about five feet four inches— 
the height of Dumford, is it not?” 

I was obliged to admit that it was, for 
I had seen him measured in the gym- 
nasium. 

“But,” I interposed, “that was also 
very nearly the height of Ash. There 
was only half an inch between them.” 

“But you will admit that Dumford 
was much the heavier boned of the two, 
and this is a very large bone for so small 
aman.” This was irrefutable. Ash was 
notably slender and agile. 

“But the other—this longer and 
lighter bone?” I asked, clinging to a 
shred of hope. 

“Tt is that of a man or boy of about 
five feet eight inches in height,” he re- 
sponded calmly. 

“And now, come, it is getting late. 
The final evidence you must hear from 
the old woman in the farmhouse.” He 
wrapped the bones in the cloth and blew 
out the candles. We again crawled into 
the narrow tomblike passage. It was 
almost dark when we got outside; it was 
raining drearily. As we started away 
from the cavern, I noted that the earth 
was trickling down silently in a little 
head into the entrance, hastening to cover 
it again as it had been when Zarn acci- 
dentally discovered it. 

As we stumbled down the path toward 
the bridge, I thought of many objections 
to Zarn’s reasoning and conclusions. 

“Why, if it was Ash who made those 
pictures,” I objected, “did he represent 
Dumford as snake-headed? He was any- 
thing but serpentlike, in either disposi- 
tion or form.” 

“T puzzled over that myself for sev- 
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eral days before finding an answer. He 
did not intend to represent him as ser- 
pent-headed, though we have both re- 
ferred to the figure as that. He really 
intended to delineate him as a turtle- 
headed man, slow and stupid. If he had 
been representing a snake-head he would 
have used the most usual sign, the forked 
tongue.” 

As I pondered this, another thought 
came to me—a remembrance of a thing I 
had often observed in Ash, but to which 
I had attributed no significance until 
now—the curious shape of his ears. 
They were pointed at the top as though 
they had been pinched together when 
they were soft and had remained that 
way, pricked up. They were indeed fox- 
like. 


ARN started over the bridge first, 

and just when he was in the middle 
of it, a sudden spiteful gust swept down 
the river. It swayed the bridge up and 
far out and held it there, ‘diving and 
pitching, tugging at its moorings. I ex- 
pected every moment to see the crazy 
structure fly into pieces or to break loose 
at one end and send Zarn whirling 
through the black space into the river a 
hundred feet below. But it held; then 
it came to rest as suddenly as it had 
started its wild antics. 

Zarn was safe, clinging to the hand- 
rails, but the bundle of bones he had so 
carefully carried was lost in the black 
waters of the stealthy river. 

The old woman was getting supper 
when we came into the cheerfully glow- 
ing kitchen. Without preliminary, Zarn 
said as we laid off our hats: 

“Mrs. Whittaker, I want you to tell 
my friend about the wild man you were 
talking about the other day.” 

As she went back and forth from the 
fireplace to the table, the old woman told 
the following story: 

“IT don’t know whether you’d call him 
a wild man or a crazy one, or jest a 
ghost,” she began. “The first I seen of 
him—I guess the first that anyone knew 
of him bein’ in the neighborhood—was 
one night in June a year ago. It was 
just after sunset, and I was at the well 
drawin’ a bucket of water when I heard 
the strangest sounds from over there near 
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the river.” She pointed almost directly 
to where the cave was located. 

I knew she knew nothing of it, as 
Zarn had found it only three days before, 
the opening a tiny crevice, the entrance 
filled with rain-washed gravel. 

“T heard a great shoutin’ an’ then 
cries like some one calling for help. 
After-that some one was kinda howlin’, 
beggin’ for mercy it seemed like. Then 
it was still for a minute or two. Then 
came the strangest sound I ever heard, 
and the scariest. I remember one time 
when I was a little girl going through 
the woods at night with my uncle. There 
was wolves in the country then, an’ they 
used to bother our hogs, kill calves an’ 
even a good-sized steer. I heard one off 
on the hillside that night, calling. It 
started kinda low an’ soft-like, getting 
higher an’ higher and louder an’ more 
terrible; then with a rush it come down 
again, endin’ in a roar like a lion. An’ 
after that last call for mercy had died 
out, this terrible wolflike call came. 
Only it sounded like a call of triumph. 
Then ever’thing was still, an’ I didn’t 
hear nothin’ more, though I listened ten 
minutes. I told my old man about it, 
an’ he went over in that direction next 
day, but he couldn’t find nothin’ ’cept a 
mark on the side of a tree, like somebody 
hit it with a rock. So we concluded it 
must ’a’ been some farmer boys playin’ 
round over there, though they aint any 
boys close. 


ss ELL, the next I heard about it was 

one evenin’ when a boy trampin’ 
through the country came by the house 
an’ asked how to git to a place across the 
river, "bout a mile up. I told him how to 
go by the footbridge, an’ asked him to 
stay for supper, but he went on his way. 
Jest about dark that night I heard that 
same call from up the river. It was that 
same wolflike call, like a hunter that had 
done somethin’ he was mighty well 
pleased with. I told my old man about 
the boy an’ about hearin’ that call ag’in, 
an’ a few days later he went over to the 
neighbors where the boy struck out for, 
but they hadn’t seen nothin’ of him. No- 
body has seen him since. I jest said I 
knew somethin’ was wrong over there in 
the woods, but my old man just laughed. 
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“The last thing was about a month 
after I heard the hollerin’ the first night 
—long near the last o’ June, this was. 
One of the neighbor boys, Albert Fig- 
gins, was going along through the woods 
*bout half a mile above the bridge on the 
other side the river. It was gittin’ dark, 
an’ he was hurryin’ along when he no- 
ticed his dog was actin’ funny. The dog 
was lookin’ back over its shoulder among 
the trees, bristlin’ an’ growlin’ kinda low, 
an’ backin’ up ag’in’ Albert’s legs. Albert 
stopped an’ listened, for usually Shep 
wasn’t afraid of anything in the woods. 
But he couldn’t hear nothin’ nor see any- 
thing, so he thought maybe it was only a 
skunk or something like that. He called 
the dog an’ hurried on. But he didn’t 
need to call the dog for he got right in 
front of him in the path and wouldn't 
get a foot away ; an’ he kept on growlin’ 
an’ bristlin’ an’ blockin’ Albert’s path. 

“All at once, when they come to a 
place where Albert had to duck his head 
under a limb of a tree across the path, 
the dog jumped sideways ag’in’ him, 
throwin’ him down on his face. An’ jest 
as he fell somethin’ hit the limb a terri- 
ble whack. When Albert jumped up, he 
heard somethin’ running off through the 
woods, running light an’ soft with long 
leaps like a deer, he said, or like a ghost. 
But Albert didn’t stop to see what it was. 
He run home as fast as he could. No- 
body believed him at home, for he has the 
reputation of bein’ a awful liar, an’ he 
was always comin’ in late with some won- 
derful yarn. But a couple of days later 
he went back with his brother an’ they 
found the limb of the tree bending down 
where it had been broke off by the blow, 
an’ in the path under it was a round 
rock, big as your fist, with a piece of 
green bark on it. They looked around 
the woods but couldn’t find nothin’. 
Albert wont go through the woods at 
night alone since then. 

“That’s all I know about the wild 
man, if it was one, or the crazy man, or 
ghost, an’ I never heard that call in the 
woods afterward.” 


“W HAT kind of looking boy was the 
tramp-boy, Mrs. Whittaker?” 
Zarn questioned her. “Do you remem- 
ber anything unusual about him?” 
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“No; he was jest a common-lookin’ 
boy. The only thing I can recollect is 
that he had real yeller hair.” 

“The sun-head man,” Zarn whispered 
to me. “That’s what the fox-headed 
man meant by the rays round his head, 
his yellow hair, like the sunset.” 

“Yes, but Zarn, your very arguments 
prove your theory all wrong,” 1 began 
hastily, angry with myself because 
almost convinced. “If Ash had killed 
this boy as you maintain, you must fur- 
nish some motive, unless you admit Ash 
was insane. In the case of Dumford it 
was different. They had quarreled, and 
Dumford tried to kill him, according to 
the pictures. But this boy had done him 
no injury; he had never even seen him 
before. How does that square with your 
absurd theory, with your contention that 
the enmity between Dumford and Ash 
was from their racial animosities of fifty 
thousand years ago? And not only that, 
explain to me how Ash lived all this 
time,—a full month,—for his boat and 
provisions were lost like ours.” I sat back 
satisfied that I had overturned his theory. 

“There is one thing more that I must 
tell you of the loess-hunters before I can 
explain to you how he lived,” Zarn said 
slowly. 

“Dr. Kramberger, the distinguished 
Austrian anthropologist, has found in a 
cave in Croatia evidence that throws 
much light on the character of the race of 
loess-hunters. ‘This cave is in the valley 
of a small stream called the Krapina, 
and the cave is close to the village of 
that name. ‘This cave is filed with the 
bones of prehistoric man. It is eighty 
feet above the present bed of the stream 
which once flowed by its mouth at the 
same level, as is shown by the silt de- 
posited from the stream on the floor of 
the cave. Several feet below this silt 
were found the bones I spoke of. How 
many thousand years it took that little 
stream to wear its bed down eighty feet, 
you may judge. And these ancient men 
rested their bones there long before the 
events I am going to tell took place. The 
intermingled bones in the cave are of 
two races. There is no doubt that some 
of the bones are small, light and grace- 
ful; others of similar members, large 
and heavy. And some of the heavy 
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bones have been split open and show the 
marks of fire. Many high authorities 
agree to this interpretation of the evi- 
dence: a band of loess-hunters, encoun- 
tering a band of their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Neandertalers, in this neigh- 
borhood, a battle ensued, ending as 
always in the defeat of the poor and fast- 
diminishing primitive race. Probably 
they with their wives and children, or 
what was left of them after the first on- 
slaught of the loess-men, retreated to the 
cave where this remnant of them was 
brutally slaughtered. These loess-hunt- 
ers had apparently come to look upon the 
primitive bestial Neandertalers, with 
their few guttural words or grunts, which 
the loess-men were not able to under- 
stand, only as game, as beasts to be slain 
and preyed upon at sight. For there are 
undoubted evidences that in the cave was 
held a cannibal feast. Many of the 
heavy bones have been split open, as I 
said, and show marks of fire.” 

Zarn turned and looked at me signifi- 
cantly. 

“You don’t mean to say that you think 
Ash turned cannibal, do you?” I stam- 
mered in horror. 

“Precisely that,” he said under his 
breath. ‘That was the way he lived that 
month of June a year ago. Those bones, 
the bones of the turtle-headed man and 
of the sun-headed man, as you yourself 
saw, had been burned and cracked open. 
They were cracked open for the mar- 
row.” 


Epes day I arrived home I received a 

letter that had evidently been sent a 
long distance by messenger or carrier to 
the posting-place, being much soiled and 


travel-stained. In a cramped handwrit- 
ing, strangely familiar, the familiarity 
yet elusive, the writer stated that he had 
been present at the death of two of my 
friends, far in the interior, from jungle 
fever, and that by their last request he 
was informing me. He named Dumford 
and Ash and signed himself simply “A 
Friend.” As I pondered, the familiarity 
of that handwriting suddenly came back 
tome. Disguised though it was, I recog- 
nized with a little study that it was the 
writing of Ash himself. The letter was 
postmarked from a port in East Africa. 





rahe Eyes 
Of Julia Deep 


By Kate L. McLaurin 


ULIA DEEP lived in the 

J | rear hall-room on the _ top 
—¥__|| floor of Mrs. ‘Turner’s well- 
kept house. Even the hall bedroom 
was slightly beyond her means, ‘but she 
found she could manage it if she made 
her own breakfas‘s, lunched at a soda- 
fountain and dined frugally. And be- 
cause she was young and strong and 
didn’t know anything about “reactions,” 
she did not droop and grow pale under 
this régime. Rather she bloomed clear- 


eyed and red-cheeked and brave to meet 
the world. 

But Julia had a thirst and a hunger 
that refused the easy discipline of ma- 
terial wants—a thirst for beauty and a 


hunger for knowing that moved her 
heart by day and colored her dreams by 
night. 

During the day Julia sat on a high 
stool behind the refund desk of a great 
store and heard endless complaints from 
aggressive-jawed women and _ plaintive- 
voiced woimen, and the whole rank and 
file of shoppers who bought on impulses 
and repented on delivery. And Julia 
had to be very attentive and tactful and 
accurate, placating customers and ever 
mindful of the firm’s interest. 

And when Julia escaped from her 
high desk it was to hurry to her little 
room on the top floor of Mrs. Turner’s 
dignified brownstone house. In_ her 
time Mrs. Turner had kept house for 
one of the best families on the lower 
Avenue ; and at the death of her mistress 
she inherited a fair amount of sub- 
stantial furniture, and on Mr. Hart- 
ridge’s death a tidy sum that she in- 
vested in more of the same kind of furni- 
ture and forthwith opened a house with 
rooms for “refined and particular peo- 
se.” It was not a short feather in her 


cap that her former master’s son, Terry 
Hartridge, occupied a suite on her 
second floor. 

She had made his “study,” as she 
liked to call it, a facsimile of his 
father’s: deep, comfortable chairs, a 
long mahogany desk-table with an 
ornamental reading-lamp, a capacious, 
carved bookcase that was her especial 
pride. Terry had filled the shelves with 
books in order to complete the picture 
and not from any intense desire for the 
comfort of other men’s minds. He was 
too rapidly and actively spending the 
last of the Hartridge fortune to think 
much about his quarters, except that 
there wasn’t a note that offended his 
taste, and good old Turner made him 
tremendously comfortable for the sum 
he paid her. 

And two floors above lived Julia Deep 
in a little white room with apple-green 
hangings—it made one think of spring 
and youth and high, sweet cravings. 
Two very good prints hung on the wall, 
and shelves that filled one corner held 
a few well-chosen books and a long, 
slender vase that did not wait always 
for its single rose. 


ULTIA’S life swung back and forth 

between her work behind her high 
desk and dreams in her pretty room 
until she discovered the bookcase in 
Terry Hartridge’s room: then the whole 
world changed. 

Her method of discovery was as un- 
like her as her subsequent behavior ; she 
never understood how she dared! But 
one evening as she passed upstairs, his 
door was open,—she had heard Mrs. 
Turner tell of the charm of “Mr. 
Terry’s study,’—and she peeped in. 
Oh, how it pleased her eyes—the luxury 
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and quiet beauty of it and the great 
carved bookcase in the corner bulging 
with books! Terry never did anything 
by halves. She tiptoed into the room. 

Julia’s eyes traveled across the lines 
of books: she saw books she had heard 
of, books that were unknown to her but 
with fascinating titles; big volumes 
with expensive binders, little limp- 
backed ones; and though she didn’t 
know it, several rare first-editions. 

She opened the glass door, passed her 
hands over the line and before she real- 
ized, she had slipped one out and was 
looking at the illustrations. First she 
saw a lady in trailing white robes, be- 
neath tall poplar trees, that stood clear 
against a wonderful blue background ; 
there were other equally ravishing pic- 
tures ; she looked at all of them, read a 
page of the text, slammed the book to- 
gether, put it in its place and fled. 

She was dreadfully ashamed of her- 
self ; she had done a wicked thing, pry- 
ing into another’s possessions—and a 
strange man’s at that! Suppose he had 
come, suppose some one had seen her— 
But Julia was lost! 


The next night she crept down the 
stairs, listened before the door which 


was slightly ajar, pushed it open, 
switched on the light and extracted the 
book from the case. Two hours later 
she was still curled up in Terry’s most 
comfortable chair, reading one of his 
best books beneath his shaded lamp. 


IGHT after night it happened. 

Julia was galloping through his 
collection, reading avidly, satisfying her 
thirst for romance, satisfying the great 
need of her heart for companionship. 
All the glory of life’s pageantry passed 
before her dazzled eyes. 

Sometimes she wondered about the 
young man who possessed and neglected 
these treasures. He must work very 
hard—night work, perhaps! She made 
a picture of him—a composite of his 
father and mother who stood in silver 
frames on the mantle. 

Julia tried not to see. It eased her 
conscience to think that she observed 
nothing in the room but the book in 
her hand. But too clear for overlook- 
ing was a pile of unopened letters that 
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each night stacked higher on the long 
table. Julia knew instinctively they 
were bills. 

By this time she was taking chances ; 
she stayed later than had been her wont ; 
it was impossible at times to tear her- 
self away from the thrilling page. One 
night from the depths of her deep arm- 
chair sheg heard the front door open 
and men’s voices in the hall below. She 
beat a hasty retreat, carrying the book 
with her. 

But one night—it was a rough, blus- 
tery night outside—snow had been fall- 
ing when she hurried home, and now 
the wind rattled the windows and 
moaned about the house-corners. But 
of this Julia Deep was oblivious. In 
her mind’s eye she was seated in a dim 
Italian church, a magic theme was float- 
ing down from the organ loft—all 
action, all thought was stilled in the 
solemn, hushed beauty of the moment. 
Listening to the melody from a hero’s 
fingers, Julia missed the click of the 
front-door lock and did not hear a 
sound on the stairs until it was near the 
top. 

She was caught—trapped! What 
would he say to her?  Trespassing was 
a serious offense. Out snapped the 
light; she rose swiftly from the chair ; 
two steps and she was by the bookcase ; 
one squeeze and she was behind its gen- 
erous, sheltering back. 


HE door opened; she heard mur- 

murs of annoyance, then of a 
stronger emotion as a shin struck a 
chair. 

“Where’s the light?” He found it, 
and the darkness of the room lifted. 

Julia heard him moving about. He 
struck a match, and a puff of cigarette 
smoke curled up to the ceiling. He had 
come home for the night, she thought 
with horror, and it might be hours be- 
fore he went off to the next room to 
sleep. 

“Umph!” the voice said. “A few 
more!” She knew that he meant the 
bills. 

“Well, there won’t be any more—not 
for me to settle,” he said grimly. His 
hat went with a thud into the chair so 
recently vacated by Julia. 
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“They'll never get a cent, poor 
devils!” He ripped off his gloves. 
“Lord, what an unholy mess I’ve made 
of this!” 

The slight wavering that she had 
noticed at first in his voice was passing, 
and it was hard and bitter with self- 
reproach. 

“Poor old tops! Perhaps they have 
wives and kids who need the money. 
Creditors, I, who am about to chuck it, 
salute you and apologize! I can’t pay 
you. I have with malice and fore- 
thought squandered my substance. I’ve 
tasted every dish and sampled every 
vintage Broadway had to offer, and I’ve 
bought flowers for every new beauty, 
and I know every taxicab driver by his 
first name. I’m a noble specimen of 
manhood !” 

Julia forgot her fear; she raised her 
head and peeped over the bookcase at 
the figure that was delivering this singu- 
lar oration. 

“To-night I spent my last fifty dol- 
lars for a blow-out for Lottie—she liked 
her flowers, and they all liked the wine. 

“Well!” he said a bit impatiently as 
though he were arguing it out with 
some one, “I can’t earn a living—I 
never learned how. I’ve always said 
I’d play it out, and then— I told old 
Tim Blake that when he tried to preach 
at me. And now it’s played out. I’m 
a poor, weak bankrupt with just enough 
champagne in me to have the nerve to 
do it.” His voice was reckless and 
defiant. 

“IT wont live off my friends—they 
soon wouldn’t let me.” 


HE had seated himself at the table; 
his head dropped in his hands. 
Suddenly he raised it, and Julia saw his 
face in the soft light of the reading- 
lamp: a young face, drawn and pale, 
the eyes brooding now after their reck- 


lessness, the mouth that smiled so 
readily, drooping at the corners. In a 
twinkle the young face hardened, and 
with one swift gesture he opened a 
drawer of the table—Julia Deep had a 
flash of the Dreadful Thing. He raised 
it. 

Julia lifted herself to her full height. 
“You mustn’t do that,” she said simply. 
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The Dreadful Thing was lowered: 
his head was turned to the bookcase. 
“Why not?” he asked with equal sim- 
plicity. 

It was a moment too real for surprise. 

“Because you are making a blind ex- 
change, and that is a silly thing to do.” 

“Ts it?” he asked. 

“Yes—that’s a professional point of 
view.” 

“Are you a real person, or some wise 
book-spirit ?” he asked. 

“I’m very real; and if you don’t 
mind, I’ll come out—it’s stuffy back 
here.” 

“Yes, do come—” 

“First put away that thing.” 

Terry picked up the Dreadful Thing 
and closed it in a drawer. 

Then Julia squeezed from behind the 
bookcase, and he beheld a slender young 
figure in a dark skirt and a white 
blouse, a head poised bravely and the 
largest, darkest, most serious eyes he 
had ever looked into. 

“Well,” he said, “well—I thought at 
least you'd be old, you are so wise. But 
Lord!” He had forgotten all about the 
dark moment before. All the irrepress- 
ible joy and youth in him was rising to 
meet the occasion. 

“TI suppose you wonder how I came 
here,” she began. 

“Don’t tell me some stiff, prosaic 
thing. I want to think you came down 
from above.” 

“T did,” she said with a little lighting 
of her grave, dark eyes. 

“T knew it!” 

“And I’ve been here before.” 
was ready to confess everything. 

“So! And I have been wasting my 
evening out there looking for romance.” 

“T’m not in the least romantic—I am 
just a person with criminal instincts.” 

“T’d never believe it!’ Terry said with 
impressive seriousness. “What an ad- 
venture!’ he was thinking to himself. 

“T never thought so either until I be- 
gan trespassing on your property.” 

“T never thought to put up ‘Beware 
of the dog,’” he said. 


She 


TILL she didn’t smile: humor had 
never been Julia’s province. “I 
found out a long time ago that you were 
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seldom home and you did have such 
wonderful books. I’ve had the most 
beautiful evenings of my life sitting in 
that chair with one of your books.” 

“Oh, I say—” All the mirth fied 
from his face; something very tender 
and human and warm was in his eyes; 
his heart doubled its beat. ‘You don’t 
know—you can’t imagine how glad I 
am.” 

“I’ve comforted myself with that 
often. It’s been exciting and danger- 
ous,”—she was waxing confidential,— 
“listening at your door, peering in, and 
lots of times I’ve run out as I heard 
your key in the front door—I got to 
know your way of turning it.” 

“Sometimes unsteady.” He felt the 
need to confess too. 

“But to-night I didn’t hear you until 
it was too late.” 

“Kismet !” 

“Yes, and now I’m glad,” she said 
simply. 

“So am I—you kept me from being 
very silly, and then I’m so glad to have 
—seen you.” Terry was aware he 
wasn’t saying it well. 

“T ought to go,” she was saying, “but 
I can’t until— 

“Until I promise you I wont—” 

“No, not that—I don’t think you 
will. But—” She removed his hat 
from her favorite chair and sat down, 
at the same time indicating another 
chair for him. “I’m a very practical 
person—” she began. 

“You don’t look it, or rather you do 
look it, but—go on, please.” 

“It is easy enough to say ‘go on 
living,’ but you’ve got to find a way, 
you said.” 

“That’s right,” he flushed, “you heard 
that long speech—you must have a fine 
opinion of me.” 

“I thought at first you were an actor, 
studying a part.” 

“Right,” he said. 
with a trowel.” 

“You had to or you couldn’t—” 

“Right again. But what am I to do 
—what is the way out?” He was hold- 
ing his face as straight as hers, fighting 
down every impulse to smile at this 
absurdly delightful episode. 

“Work is the way out,” she answered. 


“I did lay it on 


“Ah!” Again came the flashing 
smile and the mirth-tinged tone. “How 
—what—where? You heard me out on 
my qualifications.” 

“I think you are apt to underrate- 
yourself.” 

“I do it to beat the other fellow 
to it.” 

“Of course you do—that’s just vanity 
turned in,” she said sagely. 

“Great Scott, what a wise person you 
are!” 

It was Julia’s turn to flush, and al- 
though she did so very prettily, her eyes 
never shifted their steadfast gaze at 
him. 

“WE were talking about—” she 
tried again. 

“Work! U gh! Well, what could I 
do to earn an immediate if not an hon- 
est dollar?” 

“It’s snowing—” 

“And I could shovel it?” he asked. 

“The papers say the city can’t get 
enough men.” 

“But—”’ 

“Aren’t you strong enough?” 

“Of course I am,” he said impatient- 
ly, “or at least I was. The silly way 
I’ve been living has softened my mus- 
cles but— 

“Well, then it’s settled.” 

“All right, then. To-morrow, if you 
chance down a side-street,—or maybe 
they’ll put me on the Avenue,—you’ll 
see an erstwhile foolish Broadwayite in 
the serious and noble act of shoveling 
snow into a dump-cart.” 

“And you'll promise me that no mat- 
ter how tired you are, you'll stick it 
out ?” 

“I’m not a quitter—at least—” 

“Let’s forget all about that.” 

“All right. I promise solemnly, then, 
to stick it out no matter how my arms 
and back ache.” 

“And you'll be sensible about it: wear 
your heaviest shoes and your warmest 
clothes and gloves? You mustn’t get 
your hands frozen or take pneumonia.” 

“No ma’am, I wont,” he said meekly. 
How he was enjoying it—his eyes 
danced with the fun of it! 

“You see if anything happened to you 
I’d feel responsible.” 
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“Would you really?” he asked eager- 
ly. 
“Of course I would.” 

“Then I'll do this job as if it were 
the last and best job in the world!” 


Lee DEEP rose from her chair. 
All the sweetness and purity of her 
young life was shining through her 
great dark eyes. With a swift, uncon- 
scious gesture she clasped her hands to- 
gether. “You make me tremendously 
happy!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Terry rose too, his laughing eyes 
flashed dead serious, his shoulders 
squared ; looking straight into her eyes 
he said: “You make me tremendously 
ashamed.” 

“TI said we'd forget. 


And I must 
vo.” 

“Must you—far?”’ he asked. 

“Two floors above. Now you set your 
alarm-clock and in the morning—” She 
paused for a moment and _ thought. 
“Haven’t you any money at all?” she 
asked. 

“I gave my 
driver.” 

“Then you'll let me lend you a dol- 
in.” 

“What do you think of me—really?” 

“But you must have breakfast.” 

He laughed. “Oh, I can get that— 
some of them trust me in spite of that 
pile.” 

“But you mustn’t have any more 
debts. Why can’t you take it—just 
think how I have borrowed from you— 
your beautiful books. If you want to 
be businesslike, I'll take the one I am 
reading for security.” It was her time 
to laugh. 

“Just as you say,” he answered. It 
was hard to speak. 

The transaction was made in silence; 
then Julia walked to the door. 

“My name is Terry Hartridge. 
you tell me yours?” 

“Julia Deep.” 

“Julia Deep!” he said to himself 
when she was gone. “What a name and 
what eyes!” 


last cent to the cab- 


Wont 


lair next afternoon Julia shut her 
desk, donned her hat and coat, and 
with an almost feverish haste hurried 
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home. Never had a day passed so 
slowly ; never had she given less atten- 
tion to the grievances of shoppers. All 
things had seemed unreal; she was 
thinking of her young knight battling 
with a great white army, wondering how 
he would stand it. Would he hold out? 
Of course, of course, he would! 

As she passed his door on her way up- 
stairs, she paused a moment, then hur- 
ried on. A little later she heard run- 
ning steps on the stairs, and there came 
a knock at her door. She opened it, and 
there stood Terry with a glowing face 
and sparkling eyes. 

“Here I am!” he said triumphantly. 

“So I see.” 

“And look!” He held out his hand 
—there was money it it. “Come on,” 
he said joyfully, ‘we'll go out and cele- 
brate. We'll have the best dinner my 
entire wages can buy.” 

“Oh!” said Julia Deep. “Oh!” she 
repeated as she came out in the hall 
and closed her door behind her. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“All your money for a dinner?” 

“Tt wouldn’t buy much of one.” 

“But if you spent it, you would be 
right back where you started.” 

“This doesn’t push me much ahead— 
they don’t give you a bank-president’s 
salary for shoveling snow.” 

“How did you like it?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Oh, it was immense! My back is 
nearly broken, and my arms ache so I 
can scarcely lift them; but otherwise it 
was fine! Great, you know, to stand in 
a white drift and feed shovelfuls of 
snow to a hungry dump-cart. I made 
friends with the fellow next to me 
and—” 

“You bought him a drink,” Julia said 
accusingly. 

“How did you know?” he asked in 
amazement. 

“That was such a safe guess. But 
how could you afford it?” she asked 
sternly. 

“Why—” 

“You paid for it with my dollar.” 

“No—no, I didn’t—that’s my luck- 
piece. I wouldn’t spend it for anything. 
I charged it—I’ll take my scolding.” 

“T thought—” 
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“TI know you did, ma’am,”’—he was 
quite ridiculous in his humility,—“but 
I needed a little one and so did the 
other chap.” 

“I’m afraid you are going to be a 
very difficult case.” 

“But you've undertaken me—you 
can’t give me up,” he said. 

“No,” she answered seriously. 


_—— he laughed—a ringing, boyish 
laugh. It was the most delightful 
thing that had ever happened to him, 
this encounter with a serious, big-eyed 
girl who was without a sense of humor 
but had the realest sense of humanity 
he had ever known and a sweet aloof- 
ness that hadn’t a touch of the sordid 
things he had known so well of late. 

“You are laughing at me because I 
am serious,” she said shrewdly. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Yes, you are; but I can’t help being 
serious any more than I can help—” 

“Your eyes or—” 

“My name!” she finished. 

An emotion that had never touched 
Terry’s wayward heart before, now 
gripped it. He was jealous of the 
other men who had known and loved 
her—men who had told her of the clear 
beauty of her eyes and the enchantment 
of her name and the lure of her sweet 
seriousness. 

Julia, all unaware of the tumult in 
Terry, was answering him: “No, I’m 
not going to give you up.” 

“They liked me as a snow-shoveler,” 
he said ingratiatingly ; “they expect me 
back to-morrow.” 

“That’s good ; you may get four days 
out of it.” 

“Oh, really!” 

“Yes,” she said severely, “and it’s not 
bad for you. Four days out in the air 
and hard work and a few dollars ahead 
—fine! Then we can talk it over to see 
what you ought to do next.” 

“You make me feel I can do any- 
thing.” 

“Of course. But first you give me 
your money: if I let you keep it, you'll 
spend every cent.” 

“Yes ma’am,” he said humbly. 

“I'll give you a dollar, and that ought 
to last you until to-morrow evening.” 
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“But aren’t you coming out to din- 
ner now? Please,” he pleaded. 

“No; and you must have your dinner 
and get a long night’s rest; you are 
sleepy now.” 


ARLY the next morning, Terry was 
off to his work. These first two 
days were hard for him: his muscles 
had grown soft; he was sensitive to the 
cold; his hands were blistered; but he 
held on doggedly for the reward of her 
approval. Then the third day it didn’t 
seem so hard, nor did it seem so funny. 
With a shovel of snow poised in the air, 
he suddenly asked himself : 

“What am I going to do? I’ve got to 
make good somehow—she believes in 
me.” 

At that moment a luxurious limou- 
sine rolled by. He looked up and saw 
Margaret Ford leaning against the 
cushions in the far corner, her small, 
discontented face beneath an expensive 
hat ; a tiny, fluffy dog rested in her lap; 
looking neither to the right nor left, she 
did not see him. Terry gave a long 
whistle as the car passed; never had a 
few hundred thousand seemed less at- 
tractive to him. “I’d rather shovel 
snow for the rest of my life,” he said. 

That night, in spite of his fatigue and 
the fact that Julia was pleased with 
him, he lay long awake. He was taking 
stock of himself, and for the first time 
he felt terribly ashamed of his twenty- 
four squandered years. Not a thing to 
show for all the time and money he 
had spent! He was down and out, and 
he would never rise. No one would 
help him; no one would give him a 
job, and if anyone did, what could he do 
with it? 

He remembered suddenly and with a 
new shame his interview with old 
Timothy Black, a friend of his father’s. 
They had met a year ago on the Avenue. 
Timothy, large and prosperous and 
pompous, was emerging from church 
after the Sunday-morning service. Terry 
was making for home after a wild night. 
Timothy held him up, read him a stern 
lecture, intimated that it was well his 
father hadn’t lived to see. In fact he 
was altogether brutal, and Terry had 
been unpardonably impertinent in re- 
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turn. That had been his best chance, 
and he had deliberately closed the door 
on it. 


Bur by daylight some purpose had 
shaped out of ‘Terry’s night of 
thought. Timothy might turn his back 
on him, others might laugh and refuse 
to help, but somehow he was going to 
get on his feet and stand there and hit 
straight and hard at Fate until it yielded 
some ground; and a bit of ground once 
his, he would cultivate it until it was a 
garden for the sweet presence of Julia 
Deep. 

The next day he had his first ehance 
to hit straight and hard. With a small 
gang of men ‘Terry had been sent to 
clear off a side-street. It had turned 
very cold, and ice crusted the snow; it 
was a tough job, and Terry was work- 
ing with his teeth clenched. The hoot 
of a motor-horn warned him; he stepped 
back, and as a big car rolled cautiously 
by, he saw Timothy Black peering over 
his high fur collar and puffing the 
smoke of a long black cigar out on the 
frosty air. 

Terry dropped his shovel and sprang 
on the running-board. The chauffeur, 
amazed, stopped the car. Terry opened 
the door and stepped inside. He ex- 
pected to be arrested, but it was worth 
trying. 

“You young rascal—what do you 
mean ?” 

“I’ll get docked for this, Mr. Black, 
but I’ve got to speak to you.” 

“Docked ?” 

“Yes ; you see I’m shoveling snow.” 

“Another prank, eh?” 

“No—for a living. You to!d me I'd 
come to it,” Terry said. 

“I don’t believe I mentioned the 
snow.” 

“No; you said the gutter. Well, per- 
haps I’m making it clean to lie down 
in. No, Mr. Black, I’m not,” he said 
with a change of voice, “I didn’t mean 
to be flippant. I never was so serious in 
my life. I want to go to work—to make 
something of myself. I think I can if 
you give me a chance. I’m willing to 
start low. I know I’m not worth my 
salt, but I’ll show you.” 
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“EVERYTHING gone?” the big man 
asked gruihy. 

“Not a cent but what I earn.” 

“How long have you been at it?” 

“Four days.” 

“Umph! What do your friends 
think ?” 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care. 
cut out the old crowd and—” 

“Well?” 

“Will you give me a leg up, Mr. 
Black? I don’t deserve it, but I need it 
awfully.” He smiled his most engag- 
ing smile. 

“Umph!” Timothy Black exclaimed 
again. “Come to the office at ten to- 
morrow.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Mind, I don’t promise anything.” 

“I know you oughin’t to. I really 
should have a hard time to get a job—I 
got this one so easy,” he said with a 
laugh. “But I'll be there to-morrow 
at ten.” 

“Smoke?” the great man said, bring- 
ing forth his case. 

“Thanks,” Terry said, selecting a 
cigar. He opened the door and stood 
outside. 

“Give her my regards and be there 
at ten.” And the car rolled on. 

“The shrewd old fox!” Terry said, 
looking after him. ‘No wonder he’s 
worth his millions.” 

He returned to the snow with a new 
zest. 

It was hard to keep the news from 
Julia that evening, but he kept his se- 
cret until the evening after. Then they 
stood in the dim light of the upper hall, 
and he told her of the morning’s inter- 
view and the future that was before 
him if he stood his ground and hit 
straight and hard—and he gave her the 
big man’s message. 

“And Julia,” he said, taking her 
hands, “you are going to marry me 
eventually—why not right away?” 

“But Terry, we ought to wait—to see 
how—” 

“To see how?” he demanded. “Why, 
Julia Deep, with your big eyes on me 
and your sweetness in my heart and your 
name on my lips, there’s no way for me 
to go but straight on up.” 


I’ve 





The Right Thing 


By 
John Barton Oxford 





- ~ |OING to the wharf at Big Pine 
C. | Island where the daily boat 
from the mainland docks, you 
pass the weather-beaten Tetlow cottage, 
the last house on the sandy road before 
you come to the steep, broom-covered 
slope that leads down to the harbor 
and Tom Babbit’s store. It is the first 
house that greets your eye aS you cross 
from the mainland. 

The position of the cottage on the 
crest of the sandy hill overlooking the 
harbor is most fortunate in that it saves 
Martha Tetlow many an uncomfortable 
trip abroad in wind, wet, sleet and snow 
to discover just who is leaving the Island 
or who is coming to it. From the win- 
dows of that squatty little house with its 
curling shingles blackened by the gales 
of nearly half a century, she can keep 
tab on the daily boat from Northport, 
the arrivals from it, the departures by it. 
This gives Martha a certain importance 
in the community ; to her—for the neces- 
sary enlightenment in such matters— 
come the less fortunate neighboring 
women whose windows do not command 
a vista of the wharf and whom either 
inclement weather or a stress of house- 
hold duties kept from the edge of Long 
Hill when the boat came in. 

So there was no chance whatever for 
the tall, somewhat angular black-garbed 
figure, with the black veil whipping 
about smartly behind it in the Septem- 
ber wind, to escape Mrs. Tetlow’s keen 
eyes as it passed the last cottage on the 
slope that overcast afternoon. 

In ten minutes moorings would be cast 
off for the return trip to Northport. 
Even as that gaunt, wind-buffeted figure 
passed the Tetlow domicile, a spurt of 
white steam shot up from the boat at 
the wharf, and the hoarse note of the 
first whistle brought unrest to the 

















swarm of mackerel gulls on Muddy 
Flats and set them to wheeling in per- 
turbed spirals, and answering the heavy 
note of the whistle with their weird 
croakings. 

Mrs. Tetlow removed two milk bottles 
and a flourishing fuchsia from the sill of 
the window just above the kitchen sink 
so as to get a better view of the stretch 
of sloping road leading down to the 
wharf. 

“My sorrers!” she announced to her 
niece from the mainland, who was pay- 
ing her a visit, “there’s Jen Paisley off 
again.” 


THE black-garbed figure was descend- 


ing the slope. The full force of the 
southeast wind, sweeping in past Round 
Head, caught her. The thin skirts 
began to flap about and shake and 
shiver absurdly like the sail of a boat 
brought into the wind. 

“Tt’s too bad,” Mrs. Tetlow said. 
“Somethin’ oughter to be done about it. 
She hadn’t oughter be let run round like 
that, spendin’ the money she works so 
hard for on wild-goose chases. But 
whatcha goin’ to do about it? Jen aint 
all there. There aint the least mite of 
doubt about that. At the same time she 
aint enough off in her head for anyone 
to interfere. So there you are! But it’s 
too bad to see her gittin’ bled right along 
as she has for the past fifteen years.” 

The niece threw her dish-towel over 
her arm and stepped nearer to the win- 
dow. She was young and might have 
been pretty if she had known what 
clothes to wear and how to do her hair. 
She watched Jennie Paisley making her 
way along the wharf, her head lowered 
to the wind which was rapidly becoming 
a half-gale. 

‘“‘What’s she spendin’ her money for, 
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Aunt Mattie?” the girl by the window 
asked. 

Jennie Paisley having boarded the 
boat, Mrs. Tetlow replaced the milk 
bottles and the fuchsia on the window- 
sill. 

“She’s spendin’ it tryin’ to find a man 
that’s dead—a man that was drownded 
on Horseshoe Shoals fifteen years ago,” 
she said, apparently with disapproval of 
spending good money in so useless.a way 
rather than with any sympathy for the 
spender thereof. ‘Fifteen year ago, 
come the twentieth of October, Sherb 
Rowell’s wherry come ashore bottom up 
and all stove to pieces, in Place Cove. 
Mackerel had been runnin’ off the shoal 
that fall, and Sherb had three seines 
down there. He went down to ’em the 
mornin’ of the nineteenth. I remember 
it well. It was a Friday—foggy and 
cold and beginnin’ to blow even then. 

“T always reckoned Sherb knew there 
was a blow comin’ and thought he’d haul 
them seines and fetch ’em back with him. 
They were brand-new seines, all three 
of ’em. I s’pose, tryin’ to git them 
seines in, he hung on too long down to 
the shoal. It blew somethin’ awful that 
night, but nobody here thought much 
about Sherb. They made up their minds 
when he didn’t come back that he’d run 
before it to Northport. They reckoned 
he’d hang on, tryin’ to git his seines in, 
and that it would ’a’ been blowin’ great 
guns by the time he did git ’em in. 
Natural thing for him to do, with the 
sea runnin’ the way it must ’a’ been by 
the time he got hauled, was to head for 
Northport. 

“But Saturday mornin’ the wherry 
come ashore in the cove like I’ve told 
you. Jen and him was goin’ to be 
married that Thanksgivin’.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed her niece pityingly. 
She was thinking of a certain young 
man over on the mainland as she said 
it—a young man who didn’t care if she 
did persist in wearing nothing but dull 
grays and in plastering her hair back 
severely from a rather fine forehead. 


RS. TETLOW got a dipperful of 

steaming water from the copper 
tank on the stove and turned it into the 
dish-pan. 


“There was the wherry, bottom up 
and all stove in like I’ve said,” she went 
on, “but Jen wouldn’t let on to herself 
that he was dead. Never took on nor 
nothin’ when they told her about the 
boat comin’ ashore. Just set her lips 
and never so much as shed a tear, they 
say. Not that she ever let on to anyone 
but what she thought he was drownded. 
Not her! The way we found out about 
that was by her goin’ off every little 
while. She’d work away dressmakin’ 
here on the Island,—and Jen’s a good 
dressmaker and makes good money at 
it,—and then off she’d go for two weeks 
or a month or maybe six weeks. 

“Then Tom Babbit let out that Jen 
was gettin’ a letter from some detective 
agency each time just before she went 
off. It never took us long to put two 
and two together after that. She’d got 
it into her head that Sherb Rowell 
wa’n’t dead—that he was alive some- 
wheres and that she was goin’ to find 
him. What in time there ever was that 
made her think he was alive was beyond 
me; and what she wanted to find him 
for, even supposin’ he was alive and 
didn’t come back to the Island on his 
own hook, was somethin’ I couldn’t 
never make out. But she’d got the idea 
he was alive and that somehow she was 
goin’ to find him. That was clear as 
day. And if she’d got anything like 
that in her head, she’d stick to it to the 
end, you could bet your last cent. The 
Paisleys was always like that.” 

“The poor soul!” exclaimed Mrs. Tet- 
low’s niece under her breath. “It must 
be, Aunt Mattie, that when they told her, 
something in her mind just snapped, and 
she’s never realized it. Don’t you sup- 
pose that’s it?” 

“T dunno,” said the older woman. 
“There’s somethin’ wrong with her, 
though you wouldn’t never in the world 
suspect it, talkin’ with her. But I do 
know somethin’ had oughter be done 
about lettin’ her run round and spend 
her money the crazy way she does. 
Sherb Rowell’s under twenty fathom of 
water somewhere off Horseshoe and has 
been for fifteen year. Jen aint got no 
folks to look after her—not a soul. 
She’d oughter be puttin’ her money 
away against her old age instead of 
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squanderin’ it like she does. She'll get 
sick or can’t work or somethin’, and then 
she’ll have to go on the town, and we 
taxpayers support her.” 

The girl looked at her aunt, and the 
color in her cheeks heightened. Also her 
lips set themselves in a determined fash- 
ion. Plainly she was about to say some- 
thing that was on her mind, but at that 
moment the kitchen door opened and a 
large woman with a faded old shawl 
over her head came in. 

“Oh, how d’do, Mis’ Emmons?” Mrs. 
Tetlow greeted her. “Jest two pas- 
sengers on the boat this mornin-—Sam 
Ellis and that new fish buyer that’s been 
comin’ this past two months. There 
wa’n’t no one went back but Jen. I 
guess another of them detective agencies 
has went and found Sherb again.” 


OWN at the wharf the boat’s whistle 
again sent the mackerel gulls on the 

flat squawking about in their restless 
spirals. The mooring lines came in. 


The propeller began its noisy churning. 
Somewhere below, in the depths of the 
creaking little craft, bells banged and 


tinkled. She backed slowly away from 
the wharf and headed across the har- 
bor toward that hazy blue line in the 
distance that was the mainland. 

In the so-called “ladies’ cabin”—if 
one were to credit the tarnished sign 
above the door that led to it from the 
deck—Jen Paisley perched stiffly on the 
worn red plush of one of those circular 
seats about a stanchion. 

Jen was not beautiful ; nor could any- 
one have ever have imagined her as 
beautiful. Her cheek-bones were too 
high ; her freckles were too pronounced ; 
her chin was too square and too firm; 
there was altogether too much determi- 
nation about the overgenerous mouth. 

From her hand-bag she took an old 
red leather wallet and an alligator-skin 
pocketbook of a dead and gone decade. 
She opened the wallet. The Big Pine 
Islanders would have had food for gos- 
sip for many years to come could they 
have seen the roll of bills Jen took from 
it. She counted it slowly, painstakingly, 
with much wetting of an awkward 
thumb and forefinger and a nervous 
wriggling of her thin underlip as she 
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whispered the count to herself. There 
were five hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars, all in small bills, old bills, soiled 
bills. 

She ran over the count a second time 
and a third time to verify it before, with 
a sigh, she stowed the wallet back in 
the bottom of the hand-bag. She knew 
well enough what it would total before 
she counted it. She knew as well what 
was in the smaller pocketbook. Never- 
theless she made certain with the same 
painstaking fingering of the bills and 
the silver in it. In the pocketbook were 
thirty-eight dollars and fifty-nine cents. 

The contents of that pocketbook, like 
all the money she had spent before it,— 
even as she would spend this,—repre- 
sented long hours of work with just 
enough purchases from Babbit’s store to 
keep the breath of life in her body. 
One with a purpose in life must deny 
one’s self. Jen did this willingly. It 
didn’t matter to her that the little shack 
in which she lived on Big Pine Island 
was leaky as to its roof and draughty 
about its floors by reason of the window- 
casings being sagged and all the thresh- 
olds beneath the doors worn hollow. It 
didn’t matter that she worked long hours 
nor that she purchased so little at the 
store. Nothing mattered except that 
thing in the background of her mind. 


OPE, we are told, costs nothing. 

Jen had had enough experience in 
that line to know otherwise. But how- 
ever expensive hope might be, she still 
clung to it tenaciously. She clung to 
it now as she drew a letter from the 
hand-bag and adjusted a pair of steel- 
rimmed spectacles which had been her 
father’s, and which of late seemed to 
help her eyesight wonderfully. 

“We feel certain we have at last been 
successful in locating the party you re- 
quested us to find for you,” ran that 
part of the letter that renewed this 
tenacious hope of hers. “He is going 
by the name of Sherman Gowell in—” 

Here followed the name of a small 
city in the Middle West, certain points 
of description that might well have be- 
longed to the man she sought and the 
suggestion that she call at the firm’s 
main office before going thither. It was 











Robertson Confidential 


“The 
Bureau, per K. N. Rossman.” 

Jen leaned back against the stanchion. 
She had not the least doubt that this 
time she was to succeed. She remem- 
bered she had been quite as sure of it 


signed 


some twenty times before. Still never 
before had there been so accurate a de- 
scription of Sherb Rowell in any of the 
similar communications. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, after 
an all-night ride in a day-coach seat, 
Jen sat in the imposing inner office of 
the Robertson Confidential Bureau, 
listening to added details of the present 
environment of the man she sought. 

“T guess it’s him, all right,” said she. 
“What’s the fare out there?” 

The large man looked it up. He 
found it to be fifteen dollars and a half. 
The parlor-car reservation would be— 

“Never mind that!” said Jen crisply. 
“When’s the next train?” 

It proved to be at one P. M. 

“T’m goin’ out there on that train,” 
said she. “If I find it’s him, I’ll send 
you another five dollars. Good day!” 


HE station was of pressed brick, 

overgrown with ivy. A trim lawn 
sloped away from it, bordered with 
flower-beds. It might have been at- 
tractive on a sunny day. But as Jen 
stood looking at it a dreary drizzle was 
shutting it in. The guardians of two 
taxies obtrusively proffered their serv- 
ices. From one of them Jen wormed 
directions for getting to 237 Spring 
Street. 

She set off through the drizzle. 
The station was apparently the only at- 
tractive thing about the place even on 
a sunny day. She passed a row of 
gaunt factories. Spring Street was just 
beyond them—a place of dingy houses, 
sagging front fences, unkempt children 
who stared at her from rickety porches, 
and black, cindery mud, gritting beneath 
her feet at every step. 

No. 237 was a little more tumble- 
down, a little more dilapidated than its 
neighbors. Jen mounted the porch and 
rapped smartly on the door. After a 
time it opened a crack, and a thin face 
—the face of a girl of twelve or so— 
looked out at her suspiciously. 


THE RIGHT THING 
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“Does Sherman Gowell live here?” 
Jen asked. 

“He’s sick,” the child answered. 

“Sick?” Jen repeated. 

“You from the hospital ?” 

“No.” 

The child looked at her doubtfully 
another moment, then withdrew, bang- 
ing the door shut—and bolting it, Jen 
knew from the rasping sound within. 

Presently the bolt rasped again. The 
door opened wider. 

“In here,” the little girl instructed, 
pushing open a door to the right. 

The room was so dark she could see 
nothing distinctly at first. Then she 
made out frayed and inadequate furni- 
ture, a bare floor, a man wrapped in a 
soiled old blanket in a chair near a win- 
dow. She felt embarrassed, bitterly dis- 
appointed, angry. This, the longest trip 
of all, was turning out like all the others. 
She would have turned away, but the 
man wrapped in the blanket spoke her 
name. 

“Jen!” he said feebly, yet with the 
unusual strength of surprise, it was 
plain. 


T# E black veil became agitated. Jen 

whisked up a tattered window- 
shade. In the better light she stood 
looking down at him. 

“Well, it is you, Sherb, aint it?” she 
muttered finally. 

“Yes, it’s me—what’s left of me,” he 
replied. ““How’d you happen here, Jen? 
What brought you here?” 

‘{I’ve been tryin’ for years to find you, 
Sherb,” she said very quietly, very 
calmly now. 

“Tryin’ to find me?” he asked 
blankly. “Tryin’ to find me? I was 
drowned, Jen. Everybody knew I was 
drowned. I saw it in the Island news in 
the Northport paper.” 

“Everybody but me knew it, maybe,” 
she said. “I knew it wa’n’t so. I knew 
it because the night before you started 
down to Horseshoe that last time, you 
dropped a letter out of your pocket. I 
found it after you’d gone. Where is 
she?” 

“Dead these three years,” said he. 
“You say you been tryin’ ever since to 
find me? What for?” 
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His thin face looked drawn and 
frightened. The eyes were the weak, 
pleading eyes of the utterly helpless, 
awaiting a blow. 

“Sherb if you had to run off with 
her,—if you had to run off with her and 
jilt me, and I guess you did,—you done 
the right thing by me by doin’ it the 
way you did, by makin’ out you’d got 
in trouble down to Horseshoe and been 
drownded. If you’d jilted me open, in 
front of all them folks, I couldn't 
never have stood it—I couldn’t never 
have held up my head again. That 
would ’a’ been the thing I couldn’t never 
have forgiven you.” 

“Jen,” he said hoarsely. “Jen—” 

She held up her hand to silence him. 

“T guess, after readin’ that letter of 
hers, you just had to jilt me,” she went 
on. “But you done it so decent-like, 
pretendin’ you was dead and lettin’ me 
hold up my head before folks, that I’ve 
forgiven you.” 

“You aint been tryin’ to find me just 
to tell me that, have you?” he asked un- 
easily. 

His troubled eyes were staring at her, 
trying, evidently, to fathom the ulterior 
motive of all this. 

“No,” she told him. “No, you're 
right. It wa’n’t for that I kep’ lookin’ 
for you.” 


GHE reached for the hand-bag. She 

caught it up. The catch clicked. 
She fumbled in its depths. Out came 
the old red leather wallet. 

“You aint forgot, have you, that -you 
was givin’ me money to save, because 
money always burned in your pocket and 
you couldn’t never save it?” she asked. 
“You used to give it to me a little at a 
time. It was what we was goin’ to 
start on. I dunno as you ever really 
knew just how much there was. There 
was five hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars, all told. Here it is. I aint never 
touched a cent of it. It’s yours. That’s 
why I’ve come—to bring it to you—be- 
cause you was decent in makin’ folks 
back there think you was dead.” 

She held it out to him. He reached 
out a trembling claw, then suddenly 
withdrew it as from some searing blast 
of flame. 
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“No!” he cried. 
eee ad 

“I guess you need it,” she said grimly. 

“No!” he said weakly, but it was as 
if he were bolstering up an already wan- 
ing determination. 

“They’s children, aint there?” she 
asked. ‘“Wa’n’t that one of yours that 
let me in?” 

“There’s two,” he said bitterly. 
“Two, Jen, and I’m all in. I aint got 
more’n a month or two at the best. If 
I take it—” 

He was shaking all over. 

“If I take it,” he repeated after a 
pause, “‘it’ll be for them. It’s worried 
me somethin’ fierce about them. There’s 
institutions, of course. They'd be 
looked after, I suppose. But to leave 
"em without one single cent! That’s 
what hurt. Aint there places where 
five hundred dollars would make ’em 
somethin’ a little different from pau- 
pers? Aint there, Jen?” 

She put a hand on his bony shoulder. 
Freckles and square chin and high 
cheek-bones and big mouth and all the 
rest of it, Jen Paisley was beautiful at 
that moment. 

“Considerin’ how everything was,” 
she said slowly, “considerin’ that I 
wa’n’t never your kind, anyway, that it 
was bound to come that you’d throw me 
over some day,—considerin’ all that.— 
you done the right thing by me when it 
did happen, Sherb. Now I’ll do the 
right thing by you: Don’t worry about 
the young uns. I'll look after ‘em. 
Sherb, you hear me? Why don’t you 
speak? Sherb, I said— Oh! Oh!” 


“Oh, Jen, no! I— 


RS. TETLOW removed the bottles 

and the fuchsia from the sill of the 
window above the kitchen sink. She 
did it the better to observe Jen Paisley 
going down the slope. 

“Who'd ever ’a’ thought of Jen Paisley 
takin’ a couple of orphan voung ones to 
bring up!” she remarked to her niece. 
“There aint no tellin’ what these folks 
that’s a little light in their upper story 
will do. But good land, I wont say 
nothin’! It’s enough sight more sen- 
sible than spendin’ all her money tryin’ 
to find a man that everybody else knows 
has been dead these fifteen years!” 





A Prisoner of the Mahdi 


By 
H. Grahame Richards 


\EADJUSTING his compan- 
R | ion’s cloak about her shoul- 
! ders, _ Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reginald Bellairs leaned against the 
balcony railing and idly watched the 
lights of the traffic moving through the 
night below. 

“It is perhaps true that I am 
changed,” he remarked quietly, “but 
that surely is not the cause for com- 
plaint. I am older, you must remem- 
ber, and the older one grows the more 
adequately one appreciates the realities 
of life. There are other things, you 
know, besides dancing and laughing and 
music, I—” 

She interrupted him with a laugh. 
“Now I am able to diagnose your com- 
plaint accurately! It is a touch of 
liver, and you have been reading that 
detestable pessimist Schopenhauer. I 
will prescribe for you—just be nice to 
me.” 

He looked down with the faintest 
of smiles. She was a very beautiful 
woman. She had, he thought, grown 
more beautiful during the lapse of 
vears since he had last seen her, and 
in those days he had loved her. But 
she was another man’s wife, and he no 
longer an irresponsible boy, to fool and 
flirt in the. very face of drastic possi- 
bilities. 

“I could never be other than nice to 
you in intention,’ he responded rather 
stiltedly. “And I trust my actions do 
not belie my intentions.” 

She shrugged a little and waved her 
fan idly. Secretly she was piqued at 
his aloofness, but her curiosity was 
greater than her annoyance. 

“You have changed radically, and 
doubtless there is a good reason for 
that change,” she remarked. “Four 
years ago you were a very nice boy at 








heart; to-day you are a cynic with a 
secret. I know other men who went 
through the Sudan just as you did, but 
they remain as they were. So I should 
say that war alone has not effected the 
metamorphosis.” She sighed a little. 
“Once upon a time you withheld no 
secrets from me.” She bent toward 
him, looking half pleadingly into his 
lean, tanned, young, yet curiously old 
face. ‘‘Wont you confide in me now? 
I may be able to help—I very much 
desire to help.” 


Hé puffed at his cigar in silence for 
a few moments. From the room 
behind him sounded the rhythmic swish 
of gowns and the murmur of laughing 
voices. Through the streets below, all 
the world seemed hurrying, bent on 
gayety. He felt to-night more definitely 
isolated than ever before. If only in 
memory of past times, he most certainly 
owed this woman a certain amount of 
confidence. He half turned toward her 
with sudden resolution. 

“T will tell you the story,” he said 
abruptly, “though I had thought never 
to mention it again. It is to my dis- 
credit—the recollection is not pleasant. 
It may be easier for me when I have 
told you, and it wont take long.” He 
flung away his cigar and straightened 
himself. 

“For the beginning of the story I 
must take you back to the Willoughby 
scandal of six years ago. You remem- 
ber he was in the Berkshires when the 
regiment went East at the first signs 
of trouble. While in Cairo he became 
enamored of a beautiful native dancing- 
girl. Over here the matter was hushed 
up. Willoughby was the nephew of a 
duke; he was enormously wealthy; he 
was brilliantly clever. There was 
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everything in life for him, yet delib- 
erately he made straw of his oppor- 
tunities. His passion for this girl was a 
madness—an incurable obsession. One 
morning the world learned that Wil- 
loughby had vanished, had deserted his 
regiment—he, an officer and a gentle- 
man! And the dancing-girl was gone 
with him. That was the last the world 
saw of them both.” 

“TI had forgotten it, but I recall it 
all vividly now,” she said. 

“There were four of us,” he 
ceeded slowly. “Willoughby, Win- 
grave, Peters and myself. We were 
known as the Quadlets at school, as 
the Four Inseparables at Sandhurst. 
We got through together, but Wil- 
loughby’s brilliancy rapidly carried him 
ahead of us. He was transferred to the 
Berkshires, and we were left to mourn. 

“Perhaps you can imagine what we 
three experienced when we heard later 
what had befallen Willoughby in 
Cairo. It was like the loss of a loved 
brother ; it was the more awful because 
we were quite unable to lift a finger in 
the matter. We formed a common fund 
and got an agent to employ a native 
to search the bazaars. His efforts were 
futile; the earth had opened, it seemed, 
and swallowed our comrade. 


pro- 


“TT was three years later when we 

were sent out; the war then was at 
its zenith. I need not bore you with de- 
tails. Tamia, Tamanied, Kassassin, 
Tel-el-Kebir—all that is an old story. 
I come at once to Suakin. By that 
time Peters was dead, and Wingrave a 
prisoner of the Mahdi in the House of 
Stone at Omdurman.” 

“The House of Stone,” she echoed. 
“That horror in history!” 

“Precisely,” he proceeded. “The 
thought of that noisome prison over- 
shadowed every man through the cam- 
paign. Without the haunting fear of it, 
we might never have crushed fanaticism. 
As it was, a man preferred infinitely 
to die rather than be made prisoner. 

“Among ourselves—Wingrave, Peters 
and myself—we solemnly swore that, 
should the misfortune of capture befall 
either one of us, the others would not 
leave a stone unturned, would not rest 
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by night or by day, until his escape or 
release had beeu effected. It gave us 
all comfort and courage, that oath. 
And so at Suakin I found myself con- 
fronted by the problem of effecting 
Wingrave’s escape from the House of 
Stone.” 

“What a problem!” she murmured 
sympathetically. 

“You will appreciate it better as my 
explanation proceeds. Omdurman is a 
city of haphazard, straggling, vermin- 
ridden hovels built on a stony, arid, 
sun-baked plain. One can leave the 
city either by the Nile or via the desert, 
traveling with relays of camels. There 
are, perhaps, a dozen different ways of 
escaping from Dartmoor, yet how many 
escapes are successfully effected ?” 

“Tt was brave of you even to contem- 
plate bringing Wingrave through,” she 
said, her eyes glowing. 

He laughed harshly. “If you think 
I could have done otherwise, you can 
have no conception of the horrors of 
the House of Stone. Wingrave de- 
scribed it to me afterward: a reeking 
hole, with swampy floor, windowless, 
thirty feet square, with a few slits in 
the roof to admit air—and this in a 
tropical climate! And into that den 
three hundred shackled prisoners were 
nightly herded with the whip—three 
hundred men into a thirty-foot space! 
They fought like demons for mere 
standing-room. Imagine the heat, the 
stench, the sour air, the blasphemies 
and groans of ironed men so densely 
packed that it was impossible to raise 
a hand to wipe the moisture from one’s 
face! 

“When the crowd was greater than 
usual, it was driven into those four stone 
walls with fire! Each night the weaker 
went down; each morning bodies were 
drawn forth, trampled flat, almost un- 
recognizable as having once _ been 
human beings. And for the ten darkest 
hours of the day this was what Win- 
grave was called upon to live through. 
Can you wonder he failed to survive the 
shock of it when he was exchanged and 
gained freedom? Men have told 
me—” 

“Oh, please—” she said in a muffled 
voice, her hands protesting. 





A PRISONER OF THE MAHDI 


“fT FORGOT,” he said hastily ; ‘‘please 

forgive me! Besides, this has little 
to do with my story. I repeat, I found 
myself at Suakin under a solemn oath to 
leave no stone unturned to effect Win- 
grave’s rescue. I had by this time 
learned much about Omdurman. Dur- 
ing the daytime, the prisoners were loose 
in the zareba, the space extending from 
the prison to the river. They were al- 
most entirely dependent upon the food 
that might be brought to them by 
friends outside. Thus, with stanch 
friends and money, a native was occa- 
sionally able to escape down river. But 
a white could not have gone ten miles. 
For the whites, being valuable, were 
marked and carefully watched. There 
remained, then, only the desert for Win- 
grave. To escape by this route de- 
manded relays of camels and natives 
faithful beyond the fear of death or 
even of tortures. I still have to meet 
the Mohammedan who would die for a 
Christian! The deeper I went into the 
business, the more impossible it 
seemed. 

“I decided that the first step must be 
to get money through to Wingrave. 
With money in his possession, I calcu- 
lated he should be able, at least, to 
prepare the way. I therefore collected 
all the available cash I could and elabo- 
rated a scheme. Wéingrave was to use 
the money to bribe the messengers who 
daily visited the prison, and by this 
means attach some half-dozen men to 
his service. Four relays of camels were 
to be provided, and at this point I pro- 
posed to meet him in force and bring 
him through to safety. Getting out of 
the prison I estimated to be a fairly 
simple matter for one able to bribe. 
The scheme was to be put into execu- 
tion on his receiving from me a second 
and larger sum of money.” 

He paused a moment to light a fresh 
cigar; she noticed with surprise that 
his fingers were unsteady. 

“So far, so good! But now occurred 
the hitch that leads me to the crux of 
the whole story: The country up to 
Omdurman was in a very disturbed con- 
dition. Only a native could hope to get 
through in safety, and even a native 
would run great risks. Therefore, I 


sought a suitable native, and I sought 
vainly. 


“‘T)A*5 slipped by, and still I could 
find no man willing to take the 
message through. I begged and 
pleaded, stormed and cursed, offered 
fabulous bribes; but they only laughed 
me to scorn: ‘By the mercy of Allah! 
did I deem their mothers’ sons frenzied 
to go to certain death for gold pieces?’ 
A fortnight passed, and I was on the 
verge of fever from the very excess of 
blank despair, when one morning there 
came to me a man in rags. His skin 
was so dark that I failed to locate what 
tribe claimed him. His cheeks were 
woefully hollowed, his eyes sunken ; his 
hair was matted and unkempt, and the 
left side of his face scarred and drawn 
to the point of unsightliness. Yet 
withal he was lithe, limber and power- 
ful. 

“ ‘Sidi,’ he said, ‘you require a mes- 
senger to go to Omdurman. What will 
you pay?” 

“‘What do 
eagerly. 

“He paused a moment; then: ‘They 
tell me it is to carry a message to a 
Roumi officer. Will the Sidi tell me 
his name?” 

“*Wingrave is his 
sponded. 

“The man turned from me swiftly 
and stared silently a few minutes into 
the glaring sunshine. Then: 

“It is almost inevitable death, per- 
haps worse, Sidi, yet I will go. And 
I ask no money of you for myself. I 
ask only that while I am gone you will 
care for my wife. If I never return, the 
Sidi will do what his conscience tells 
for her who was dependent on the man 
who sacrificed life in his service. She 
is my wife, Sidi; she is dearer to me 
than my life, and she is lying ill now 
and starving. Will the Sidi promise 
this?” 

“The following morning the man— 
his name, he informed me, was E1-Din 
—set out for Omdurman, and I visited 
the hovel in which his wife lay ill. It 
was a dark, filthy, stench-laden room, 
in the corner of which she lay moaning, 
an indistinguishable bundle. I spoke 


you ask?’ I replied 


name,’ I re- 
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a few words to her, but she paid me no 
heed, and soon I left her, glad enough 
to leave the stifling, disease-saturated 
atmosphere behind me. I sent her food 
and every possible delicacy and ar- 
ranged to receive a report daily as to 
her progress. Afterward I sat down 
to wait and wait and— © God, forgive 
me!” 


ous looked up at him in wonderment 
and saw that his face was deathly 
white and set, that he was trembling be- 
neath a wild storm of emotion. She 
did not venture to speak. 

“T find it difficult to speak about it,” 
he said hoarsely. “The weeks passed 
into months. Anxiety and worry and 
despair made a madman of me. EI- 
Din, I told myself, had tricked me. He 
had run off with the money, leaving his 
wife on the hands of the poor fool 
Roumi. I fought that idea as though it 
were a tangible thing, but it obsessed 
me. And so one day I forced myself 
to be callous. I dismissed all thought 
of El-Din and his wife, and devoted 
myself ‘to finding another messenger.” 
His hands clenched the balcony railing 
spasmodically ; he drew himself tensely 
erect. “Three days later they came and 
told me El-Din’s wife was dead. You 
understand”—his voice was little more 
than a whisper—‘“I had for three days 
past sent her no nourishment.” 

Her womanhood rose in swift pro- 
test at the agony of remorse in his 
lined face. 

“But, my dear, dear friend, there is 
surely none to blame you? The man 
proved false-—-perhaps—” 

“El-Din was not false! He came 
back. I met him early in the morning 
in the roadway. Shall I ever forget that 
scene: the overpowering, dazzling heat, 
the burning hot sand, silted up against 
the front of the tumble-down, sun-blis- 
tered hovels ; and the man gaunt, emaci- 
ated, fever-stricken, the stump of his 
left arm bound in bloody rags! 

“ ‘Sidi,’ he said, ‘I have been long, 
but I have returned, bearing this for 
you.’ He handed me a note. ‘It cost 
me this, Sidi,’ he added, pointing to 
the stump. 

“And I could only stand and stare 
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at him, speechless, horror-stricken, fas- 
cinated by his glowing, fever-bright 
eyes, 

“*They tell me back there that she is 
dead,’ he added dully, after a while. 
‘Tell me, Sidi, did she die in peace?’ 

“Still I could not speak, for fear had 
turned my very heart to water. 

“*Tell me, Sidi,’ he insisted. ‘Did 
you keep your promise?’ And he waited 
stolidly until I faltered— 

“*T thought you had betrayed me. I 
sought another messenger. Three days 
afterward she died. I— 

“He tottered at that, and his sound 
hand went convulsively to his throat. 
‘I was so long,’ he muttered. Then he 
drew himself erect and faced me, and 
suddenly the words burst from him in 
plain English as he struck me full in 
the face with his maimed arm: 

““Oh, my God, Bellairs, I trusted her 
to you! Oh, may God forgive you— 
may God—’” 


HE fan _ snapped between the 
woman’s hands. bBellairs shielded 
his face. 

“T think,” he added hoarsely, after a 
few moments, ‘“‘that when I realized it 
was Willoughby and read the hell of 
agony in his face and eyes, the eternal 
soul within me died. I feel sometimes 
that it must be so.. That is why I can 
no longer laugh.” 

From the room behind them sounded 
music and laughter; from below rose 
the hum of London’s night traffic. He 
was resting his head against an iron 
support; his eyes were closed; his face 
was very wan. 

“Will you please take me back?” she 
asked almost pitifully. 

He roused himself and presented his 
arm and felt her trembling hysterically. 

“T want to go home,” she said; “I 
want to go home to my husband!” 

He conducted her to her carriage, 
pressed her hand to his lips and closed 
the door. The carriage moved away, 
leaving him standing bareheaded. Then 
he turned and vanished in the opposite 
direction. 

He had taught her that the gulf his 
tragedy formed between them was not 
bridgable by human sympathy. 





